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ANCIENT MUSIC OF IRELAND,* 


WE have long been of opinion that our 
national music---though as yet insuf- 
ficiently appreciated---is a treasure, in 
the possession of which we should be 
justly proud; and that there are 
few labourers in the service of Ireland 
to whom we should feel more grate- 
ful, than to those who have devoted 
their talents and their time to its pre- 
servation. Believing, as we do, that 
the ancient melodies of a country af- 
ford us one of the most unerring cri- 
terions by which we can judge of the 
natural temperament and characteris- 
tic feelings of its people, we think it 
an object of the highest importance 
that as many examples of such strains 
as can be found in every country 
where they exist, should be collected 
by persons competent to the task, and 
be given to the public in a permanent 
form. Viewed in this way, the melo- 
dies of a country are of more value 
than they have been usually esteemed. 
But they are equally deserving of re- 
gard on other accounts. The native 
melodies of different ancient nations, 
when brought together for purposes 
of analysis and comparison, not only 
illustrate the peculiar traits of na- 
tional character belonging to each 
nation, but also, like a comparison of 
languages, physiological characteris- 
tics, and manners and customs, mate- 
rially assist the historical investigator 
in his efforts to trace the common 
origin of nations and the unwritten 


history of the great human families of 
the old world. 

But though the comparison of the lan- 
guages, manners, customs, and physiog- 
nomic characteristics of the nations of 
Europe with those of the East, has, 
within the present century, been care- 
fully instituted by men of the high- 
est judgment, learning, and honesty of 
purpose, in various parts of Europe, 
and has led to results more interest- 
ing and valuable than could possibly 
have been anticipated, much still re- 
mains for inquiry; and a comparison 
of the ancient music of the different 
nations has as yet been neglected, and 
indeed perhaps never thought of: nor 
is it strange that it should be so, 
Until the traditional melodies of each 
country have been carefully collected 
and put within the reach of investiga- 
tors, nothing that would tend to satis- 
factory or important results can be 
well attempted; for it is not from a 
few selected and isolated examples of 
melody of any country chosen merely 
for their beauty that any general 
conclusions could be hazarded with 
safety. The traditional peasant mu- 
sic of the various countries should, 
therefore, be first carefully collected, 
and be given to the world, as a whole; 
for selected specimens, however beau- 
tiful in themselves, may be of the least 
value to the historical antiquary, as 
being, perhaps, the results of modern 
musical improvement; and the anti- 





* The ancient music of Ireland arranged for the piano-forte; to which is pre- 
fixed a dissertation on the Irish Harp and Harpers, including an account of the 
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quarians of each country should give 
their best efforts to throw light upon 
the origin and date of the various 
melodies so collected. 

It is greatly to be regretted that 
of these collections there is as yet 
such a lamentable paucity. How 
little do we know of the peasant 
music of Italy or Greece; or of 
that of the descendants of the less 
civilized nations of antiquity in Eu- 
rope and Asia! And yet the little 
that is known is of great interest, and 
is well calculated to incite to more 
extensive investigation. For exam- 
ple, the few Chinese melodies which 
have been communicated to the public, 
have a character so singularly old- 
Scottish that they might well pass as 
melodies of the highlanders of Albin. 
How is this to be explained? Is it 
accidental, or the result of a common 
Scythian origin of the Scotch and 
the Chinese or Tartar race? Again, 
the old national Welsh air, “ Of a 
noble race was Shenkin,” has been 
printed by the Danes with but little 
change, as one of their most an- 
cient national tunes. Did this me- 
lody belong to the ancient Cimbri, 
who once peopled Mecklenburgh and 
Holstein, and who are supposed to 
have given their name to the Ancient 
Britons? In like manner, some of 
the ancient melodies of Persia and 
Hindostan would pass very well as 
Irish ; and we have heard that the 
Ullulas or lamentations of the Indians 
and the Arabs are not only identical 
with those of the Irish in word but 
also in musical sound. We might 
fill columns with similar examples of 
such correspondence, but it is not 
necessary ; what has been collected 
is sufficient to excite persons to under- 
take the labours of more comprehen- 
sive research, and no time should be 
lost in forwarding so desirable an ob- 
ject; for, unless it be quickly done, 
the rapid spread of modern music 
over the civilized world, and the in- 
creasing approximation to a general 
similarity in manners and customs, 
will, ere long, obliterate all traces of 
the old traditional melody of the various 
nations of Europe. The task, though 
laborious, is not a very difficult one ; 
it would require no great extent of 
musical science or ability, and would, 
perhaps, be even better accomplished 
by the unprofessional musician of com- 
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petent ability, than by the professors 
of the art; for the former would be 
less likely to have the inclination to 
alter the tunes to suit the conventional 
bias towards the fashionable melody 
of the day, or to make them amenable 
to the laws of modern harmonies, or 
subservient to the promotion of mo- 
dern musical effects. 

But whether such collections be 
made universally or not, it is at least 
a subject of national gratulation that 
the melodies of our own islands are 
now, to a great extent, secure from 
danger. Those of the Scotch and 
Welsh, who took the lead in such 
patriotic conservation in particular, 
have been collected with so much dili- 
gence as to leave little more to be 
gleaned. The melodies of “ Old 
England,”—a country which most 
ignorantly had been supposed to 
have been without national music 
—have been collected to a consi- 
derable extent by an accomplished 
Irishman and man of genius, Mr. 
Augustine Wade. Yet in this field 
of research much remains to be re- 
covered. The melodies as yet pub- 
lished are only those which had previ- 
ously appeared in print, or which had 
been preserved in manuscript in con- 
nection with words. The music of 
the peasantry, as preserved by tra- 
dition, and which we believe to be 
abundant and beautiful, still remains 
to be collected; and it is not honour- 
able to the taste or nationality of Eng- 
lishmen that it should be so, and that 
Old England should be the last por- 
tion of the British empire to show a 
desire to preserve such valuable me- 
morials of the mind of its people in 
past times. In this respect, we of 
poor Ireland have set an example to 
those of our proud and wealthy sister, 
of which we may very fairly boast ; for 
it is from such sources almost exclu- 
sively that our music has been pro- 
cured, and that a treasure has been 
obtained, the value of which is no 
where disputed, and the possession of 
which has raised and given an interest 
to our national character, in the es- 
timation of all the nations of the civil- 
ized world. 

For our part, as we have already 
stated, it is our conviction that our 
music is the national treasure of which 
we feel, and as we think, should feel, 
most proud, It touches a chord of 
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nationality in our affections when they 
become out of tune with passing 
events. Wearied by the intemperate, 
and often disgraceful contentions of 
sects and parties amongst our coun- 
trymen, and the want of a philosophi- 
cal national spirit that would lead 
them to put aside their foolish jars, 
and be great and happy, we often 
sicken with disgust and feel ashamed of 
the land which gave us birth. But, 
thanks to our music, such feelings are 
never lasting: a strain of that de- 
lightful melody that has soothed us in 
childhood, and still soothes our ma- 
turer years, enabling us “ to bear the 
burden of mortality’ — crosses our 
memory, awakening by its magic power 
of association, a thousand recollec- 
tions of what might else have been 
“ unremembered acts of kindness and 
of love,” and we are again not only 
Irish, but Irish to the heart's core, 
glorying in the national mind of our 
country with all its faults, and indulg- 
ing in the happiest visions of its future 
happiness; in despite of all its present 
distractions. There are some, per- 
haps, who will smile at this—men who 
have no music in their souls, and 
know not what it means or is. But 
there are better things in our philoso- 
phy; we know we are right, and 
care not. True music is but the 
language of the feelings; and the des- 
tiny of a people, whose national heart 
has breathed, and still breathes in 
strains so powerfully impassioned, 
whether in energy or gentleness—in 
sorrow or in joy, should never be de- 
spaired of,—they will assuredly re- 
deem their character, and be, what 
nature intended them—a wise and 


happy family at last. 


* Erin, oh Erin, though long in the shade, 
Thy star will shine out when the proudest 
shall fade.” 


Yes, the time will come when we 
shall be a great, because a united, 
nation ; and when, glorying in our 
ancient music, the common property 
of all, we shall raise a well-earned 
monument to Edward Bunting—for it 
will be to him, as its great preserver, 
that such honour will be pre-eminently 
due. 

The labours of Mr. Bunting, as a 
collector of his country’s music, com- 
menced before he arrived at the age 
of manbood, and they have been con- 
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tinued with undamped enthusiasm 
and unabated ardour through the 
whole of a long life. Within this 
period he has given to the world 
three volumes of his collections, vary- 
ing in form, style, and relative ability, 
but all equally valuable for the mate- 
rials of which they are composed. 
The untiring steadiness of purpose 
thus exhibited could only be employed 
on labours of love, and this feeling is 
frankly avowed by Mr. Bunting him- 
self. The hope of being enabled,” as 
he says, “by reviving the national 
music, to place himself in the same 
‘rank with those worthy Irishmen, 
whose labours have, from time to 
time, sustained the reputation of 
the country for a native literature, 
had, the Editor admits, no incon- 
siderable share in determining him on 
making the study and preservation of 
our Irish melodies, the main business 
of his long life ; and, he is free to con- 
fess, the same hope still animates him 
in giving these, the last of his labours, 
to the public. But what, at first, in- 
clined him to the pursuit, and what 
has chiefly kept alive the ardour with 
which, for nearly fifty years, he has 
prosecuted it, was and is a strong 
innate love of these delightful strains 
for their own sake, a love for them 
which neither the experience of the 
best music of other countries, nor the 
control of a vitiated public taste, 
nor the influence of advancing years, 
has ever been able to alter or dimin- 
ish.” 

It is pleasant to hear the aged min- 
strel thus talk of himself, and we shall 
give our readers his own interesting 
account of the circumstances which, 
imparting fuel to the flame of his na- 
tural enthusiasm, gave birth to his 
first collection : 


‘** The occasion which first confirmed 
the editor in this partiality for the airs 
of his native country, was the great 
meeting of the harpers at Belfast, in 
the year 1792. Before this time there 
had been several similar meetings at 
Granard, in the county of Longford, 
which had excited a surprising degree 
of interest in Irish music through that 
yart of the country. The meeting at 
3elfast was, however, better attended 
than any that had yet taken place, and 
its effects were more permanent, for it 
kindled an enthusiasm throughout the 
North which burns bright in some warm 
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and honest hearts to this day. All the 
best of the old class of harpers—a race 
of men then nearly extinct, and now 
one for ever—Denis Hempson, Arthur 
§ Neill, Charles Fanning, and seven 
others, the least able of whom has not 
left his like behind, were present. Hemp- 
son who realized the antique picture 
drawn by Cambrensis and Galilei, for 
he played with long crooked nails, and 
in his performance ‘ the tinkling of the 
small wires under the deep notes of the 
bass,” was peculiarly thrilling, took the 
attention of the editor with a degree of 
interest which he never can forget. He 
was the only one who played the very 
old—the aboriginal music of the coun- 
try, and this he did in a style of such 
finished excellence, as persuaded the 
editor that the praises of the old Irish 
harp, in Cambrensis, Fuller, and others, 
instead of being, as the detractors of 
the country are fond of asserting, ill- 
considered and indiscriminate, were in 
reality no more than a just tribute to 
that admirable instrument and its then 
professors. But, more than any thing 
else, the conversation of Arthur O’ Neill, 
who, although not so absolute a harper 
as Hempson, was more a man of the 
world, and had travelled in his calling 
over all parts of Ireland, won and de- 
lighted him. All that the genius of 
later poets and romance writers has 
feigned of the wandering minstrel was 
realized in this man. There was no 
house of any note in the north of Ire- 
land, as far as Meath on the one hand, 
and Sligo on the other, in which he was 
not well known and eagerly sought 
after. Carolan had been his immediate 
predecessor, and those who have taken 
any interest in the life of the elder 
minstrel, will readily recognise the 
names of Charles O’Conor of Belan- 
agar, Toby Peyton of Lisduff, James 
Irwin of Streamstown, Mrs. Crofton 
of Longford, Con O’Donnell of 
Larkfield, Squire Jones of Money- 
glass—not to detain the reader with 
a longer enumeration—all of whom 
are to be found among the list of 
O’Neill’s friends and entertainers. He 
had also, when a youth, been through 
the South, where his principal patron 
was the famous Murtagh Oge O’Sulli- 
van of Bearhaven, a man who led quite 
the life of an old Irish chieftain, and 
whose memory is still vividly preserved 
in the lays and traditions of the county 
of Cork. O'Neill was of the great Ty- 
rone family, and prided himself on his 
descent, and on supporting, to some 
extent, the character of a gentleman 
harper. Although blind from his youth, 
he possessed a surprising capacity for 
the observation of men and manners, 
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He had been the intimate friend of Ac- 
land Kane, who had played before the 
Pretender, the Pope, and the King of 
Spain. He himself had played on 
Brian Boru’s harp, strung for the occa- 
sion, through the streets of Limerick, 
in the year 1760; in a word, he was a 
man whose conversation was enough to 
enamour any one of Irish music, much 
more one so enthusiastic in every thing 
Irish as the editor. 

‘* Animated by the countenance and 
assistance of several townsmen of con- 
genial taste and habits, of whom his 
excellent friend Doctor James M‘Don- 
nell, is now, alas, the only survivor, 
and assisted, to a great extent, by 
O'Neill and the other harpers present 
on this memorable occasion, the editor, 
immediately after the termination of the 
meeting, commenced forming his first 
collection. For this purpose he tra- 
velled into Derry and Tyrone, visiting 
Hempson, after his return to Magilli- 
gan, in the former county, and spending 
a good part of the summer about Bal- 
linascreen and other mountain districts 
in the latter, where he obtained a great 
number of admirable airs from the 
country people. His principal acqui- 
sitions were, however, made in the pro- 
vince of Connaught, whither he was 
invited by the celebrated Richard Kir- 
wan of Cregg, the philosopher, and 
founder of the Royal Irish Academy, 
who was himself an ardent lover of the 
native music, and who was of such in- 
fluence in that part of the country, as 
procured the editor a ready opportunity 
of obtaining tunes both from high and 
low. Having succeeded beyond his ex- 
pectations, he returned to Belfast, and 
in the year 1796, produced his first 
volume, containing sixty-six native 
Irish airs never before published. 

‘* Before this time there had been but 
three attempts of this nature: one by 
Burke Thumoth, in 1720; another by 
Neill of Christ Churchyard, soon after ; 
and a third by Carolan’s son, patron- 
ised by Dean Delany, about 1747. In 
all these, the arrangement was cal¢u- 
lated rather for the flute or violin than 
for a keyed instrument, so that the 
tunes were, to a great extent, deprived 
of their peculiar character ; and as they 
were deficient in arrangement, so were 
they meagre in extent. On the whole, 
the editor may safely say that his pub- 
lication above alluded to, was the first 
and only collection of genuine Irish 
harp music given to the world up to the 
year 1796.” 


Thus it will be seen, that ee 


ously to the publication of Mr. Bunt- 
ing’s first collection, the beauty of our 
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music was almost wholly unknown to 
the world, and was, indeed, but little 
appreciated by the higher classes 
amongst ourselves ; for the older col- 
lections of Burke Thumoth, Neill, 
and Carolan’s son, consisted, for the 
most part, of airs so injudiciously 
selected, and, moreover, so barbar- 
ously set, that they rather tended to 
bring our melodies into contempt, 
than to make them esteemed; and our 
character, as a musical people, rested 
almost exclusively on a few fine tunes 
which had forced their way to popu- 
larity by their singular merit, in de- 
spite of the prejudices at the time so 
generally felt for every thing of native 
Irish origin. To Mr. Bunting, 
therefore, is due the merit of rescuing 
our music from unmerited oblivion, 
and of exhibiting what a fund of the 
most exquisite melody our country 
ossesses ; and we may truly add, that 
if it were not for his timely exertions, 
much of that delightful melody 
which we have now permanently se- 
eured, would, in all human proba- 
bility, have been lost to us for ever. 

In this first collection, the airs were 
arranged for the piano-forte, but in 
avery simple manner, and with but 
little of that professional skill which 
Mr. Bunting has exhibited in his later 
works. It possessed, however, the 
more valuable merit of giving the 
melodies with the utmost truth of 
character and purity of expression ; 
and the melodies which it contained 
were almost, without exception, of 
the greatest beauty, and as a whole, 
were superior to any collection of 
the kind which had hitherto appeared 
in the British empire. This collec- 
tion, however, had but little preten- 
sion to typographical beauty, if we 
may use the term in application to a 
musical work, and it obtained its 
editor but little reward, either in the 
way of money or of fame. The 
prejudices of the times were against 
its success, and it might have lain 
long in unmerited obscurity, if the 
musical taste of our poet Moore had 
not enabled him to appreciate its 
value, and led him to resort to it as 
an inspiring fount for his own ge- 
nius, and thus couple in immortality 
its melodious murmurings with those 
of the harmonious numbers of his 
own lyre. 

To Mr. Bunting’s honour, how- 
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ever, this temporary want of success 
had little effect in damping his enthu- 
siasm; and in 1809, he gave to the 
public his second collection of Irish 
melodies, consisting of seventy-five 
tunes, none of which had been in- 
cluded in his former volume, and 
which were, for the greater part, but 
little inferior in beauty to the tunes 
in that collection. To this second 
collection, Mr. Bunting prefixed 
an elaborate historical dissertation on 
the Irish harp, drawn up for him, as 
we believe, by his friend, the late 
Mr. Henry Joy of Belfast: the typo- 
graphy of the work was splendid, 
and its success, though ‘less than it 
merited, was, we believe, at least 
equal to its editor’s anticipations. 
Its character and popularity would, 
however, in our opinion, have been 
greater, if Mr. Bunting had not de- 
viated from the plan of his first 
volume, by setting some of the finest 
melodies which it contained,—not as 
instrumental airs, harmonized for the 
piano-forte, but as vocal ones, with 
symphonies and accompaniments, and 
these, too, in connection with words 
which were quite unworthy of their 
beauty, and often unsuited to their 
character. And it is, therefore, not to 
be wondered at, that their merit was 
never fully appreciated by the public 
generally, till it was exhibited to 
them, for the profit of others, in con- 
nection with poetry of a higher order. 
Of this error, indeed, Mr. Bunting 
acknowledges himself to have become 
sensible ; and in his third collection— 
the volume which now lies open be- 
fore us,—he has wholly abstained from 
any such incorporation of the melo- 
dies with words—a union which, in 
accordance with modern taste, would 
almost necessarily have required a 
defective accompaniment, and have 
interfered with the purity of their 
arrangement and expression of cha- 
racter—contenting himself with the 
music only, arranged in true harp, or 
piano-forte style. 

To dilate on the beauty and merits 
of this last most delightful volume 
would be now almost a work of su- 
pererogation ; they have been loudly 
proclaimed as with a single voice, by 
nearly the whole periodical press of 


‘the empire, and any thing that we 


could say would hardly add to its al- 
ready established character. Itisindeed 
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in every respect, a splendid and truly 
national work —a work of which 
Irishmen may well feel proud, and 
which allof them who cannot plead 
poverty as an excuse, should be 
ashamed to be without. 

We do not, however, mean to as- 
sert that the work, considered as a 
musical one, is wholly free from 
faults, nor do we wish it to be sup- 
posed that we think it so. We are 
quite aware that some of the melodies 
contained in it are obviously corrupted 
settings, and that others are harmo- 
nized with a greater attention to 
modern instrumental effect—to a fill- 
ing of the ear with pleasing harmony 
—than to the preservation of their 
true original vocal character. But in 
a work consisting of one hundred and 
sixty tunes collected from various 
chance sources, and nearly all pre- 
viously unpublished, it would be folly 
to expect a uniform perfection either 
in the settings or arrangements of the 
airs ; and for our own parts we have 
been infinitely more surprised at the 
pervading truth of the one and charac- 
teristic effect of the other, than at the 
occasional defects which a critical 
taste might detect in either. The 
defects of the work are truly of small 
amount, and are such as future collec- 
tors may be able easily to correct, 
while its merits are great and positive, 
and are such as will not easily be 
rivalled hereafter. 

Such are our honest convictions of 
the musical merits of this work—con- 
victions not hastily or immaturely 
arrived at. Yet we by no means an- 
ticipate that the public generally 
will, at once, form so high an estimate 
of its value, for there are many rea- 
sons to prevent our indulging such an 
expectation. In the first place, the 
great majority of the tunes, including 
some of the very finest in the collec- 
tion, are new to the public,—they have 
no old associations of idea connected 
with them, and the great mass of 
mankind are more influenced by such 
associations, in their admiration of 
melody, than by any feeling of the 
beauty which may be inherent in it. 
This may appear to many a startling 
proposition, but it is nevertheless a 
true one, as can be clearly shown. 
Thus our exquisitely beautiful melody 
called ** Mary, do you fancy me,” re- 
mained nearly half a century unno- 
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ticed in Mr. Bunting’s first collection 
—passed over even by Moore !—till 
it was presented to the world in con- 
nection with effective and appropriate 
words, as the “ Angel’s Whisper,” by 
another poet-musician, our fellow- 
countryman, Lover ; while the na- 
tional air of Patrick’s Day, which is 
in reality but a poor thing,neither very 
old nor very Irish, has been, from its 
associations, a general favourite with 
nearly all classes. In the next place, 
to give these tunes their true effect 
and characteristic expression will re- 
quire a greater degree of musical skill 
and taste than are usually to be found 
among unprofessional performers— 
the time must be strictly attended to, 
and the harmony be kept subordinate 
to the clear and forcible articulation 
of the melody. Now though our 
wives and daughters, now a days, can 
pretty generally master, in a sort of 
way, the difficult and noisy things 
called music of modern times, because 
they have been taught to do so by 
their instructors, there are not very 
many of them who have any very cor- 
rect idea of the manner of playing a 
simple melody in a pure and expres- 
sive style. It has not been the fash- 
ion to have them taught this sine gua 
non of musical performances, and 
so we have ourselves only to blame 
for it. But a better taste is, we 
think, progressing—we are begin- 
ning to tire of unmeaning noises, and 
are acquiring the courage to say so ; 
and the publication of such works as 
this of Mr. Bunting will, we have no 
doubt, contribute much to the dissem- 
ination of better taste amongst us. 
We have hitherto considered Mr. 
Bunting’s volume only in its primary 
object —as a collection of ancient 
Irish music : but it has other and more 
legitimate claims to our notice as a 
literary work of no small importance 
and pretension, in an antiquarian and 
historical point of view. In addition 
to the very interesting preface from 
which we have already made some ex- 
tracts, the volume contains a disserta- 
tion on the ancient Irish Harp and 
Harpers, arranged in six chapters, 
under the following heads— 
Chapter I. Of the character of Irish 
melody. 
II. Of the method of playing, 
and musical vocabulary 
of the old Irish harpers. 
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Chapter III. Of the antiquity of the 
Harp and Bagpipe in 
Treland. 

IV. Of the various efforts to 
revive the Irish harp. 

V. Anecdotes of the more 
distinguished harpers of 
the last two centuries. 

VI. Notices of the more re- 
markable melodies and 
pieces of the collection. 


To these are added two indexes,—one 
giving the Irish names of the tunes, 
with translations, and the other, their 
authors’ names and dates, and the 
localities and the persons’ names where 
and from whom they were obtained. 

In the first of these chapters Mr. 
Bunting has entered into a very inte- 
resting analysis of the distinguishing 
characteristics of Irish melody, and 
has endeavoured to throw new light 
upon a subject hitherto involved in 
much darkness. But, on a careful 
consideration of his remarks, we are 
constrained to confess that, in our 
opinion, he has added but little, if any- 
thing, to the elucidation of this inte- 
resting subject: as has been said of 
many other theories, the matter which 
is true, is not new, and that which 
is new, is, (as we fear) not true. “Irish 
melodies,” Mr. Bunting remarks, 
‘‘may be distinguished as to their 
minor characteristics, into two classes, 
those, namely, which are marked by 
the omission of the fourth and seventh 
tones of the diatonic scale, or one of 
them, such as the air of the “ Bonny 
Cuckoo ;” and those which, although 
also quite Irish in their structure, 
are not so characterised, such as the 
air of “ Coffers nor store,” having the 
fourth and seventh.” 

*‘ These subordinate distinctions,” 
Mr. Bunting continues, “have been 
often observed, and arguments dero- 
gatory to the antiquity of our best 
music have been very confidently ad- 
vanced on their authority ; for, it has 
been urged, the only assignable cha- 
racteristics of genuine Irish melody 
being those of omission, we must refer 
the more elaborate class of airs in 
which such omissions do not occur, to 
a less national and more modernised 
school. Having thus assumed that 
the airs of the first class are the more 
ancient, and seeing that such’perform- 
ances are more likely to have drawn 
their origin from a defective instru. 


ment, such as the ancient bagpipe; 
which was incapable of properly pro- 
ducing either of the omitted tones, 
these reasoners go on to argue in like 
manner against the antiquity of the 
Irish harp: for, say they, if the tunes 
proper to the pipes or to the six- 
stringed cruit, be older than those 
which can only be performed on the 
harp, we must of necessity conclude 
that the latter instrument is of pro- 
portionally more recent introduction 
here than the former; and thus both 
the antiquity of our national instru- 
ment, and the genuineness of those 
airs of which it is so peculiarly wor- 
thy, are impugned on common 
grounds.” 

Mr. Bunting next proceeds to point 
out what he considers as the grand 
characteristic feature which gives pe- 
culiarity to Irish melody, and which 
enables us at once to pronounce upon 
its antiquity and genuineness, namely, 
the emphatic presence of a particular 
tone ; and this tone is that of the sub- 
mediant, or major sixth, or in other 
words, the tone of £ in the scale of c. 
But as Mr. Bunting puts this opinion 
forward in the triumphant exultation 
of a discoverer, we think it only fair to 
present it to our readers in his own 
words, and the more particularly as 
we find it impossible to concur in its 
soundness to the extent he pushes it : 


‘*These conclusions, gratifying as 
they may be to nations which have no 
music of their own to boast of, spring 
from the fundamental error of consider- 
ing the omission of the tones of the 
fourth and seventh to be the grand cha- 
racteristic which really marks all Irish 
melody, and which truly distinguishes it 
from that of other countries. Now the 
fact is, that these omissions are not the 
true tokens of our national and ancient 
music. They occur in some airs, not in 
all; and yet all are equally character- 
istic, all equally Irish, and some marked 
by the uniform presence of both these 
tones are the most Irish, and the most 
ancient of all. The feature which in 
truth distinguishes all Irish melody, 
whether proper to the defective bag- 
pipe, or suited to the perfect harp, is not 
the negative omission, but the positive 
and emphatic presence of a particular 
tone; and this tone is that of the sub- 
mediant or major sixth; in other words, * 
the tone of £ in the scale of c. This it 
is that stamps the true Scotie charac- 
ter (for we Irish are the original Scoti) 
on every bar of the air in which it oc- 
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curs, so that the moment this tone is 
heard, we exclaim, ‘that is an Irish 
melody.” 

“If ever the symmetrical relation of 
musical vibrations should be determined, 
—and a great step has already been 
taken in that direction by the inventor 
of the Kaleidophone,—we may expect 
to find some exact mode of accounting 
physically for this phenomenon ; but in 
the present state of musical science, we 
are unable to do more than assert the 
fact, that peculiar and deeply delightful 
sensations attend the intonation of this 
chord when struck in a sequence of mu- 
sical sounds, sensations which thrill 


ae ear, and may truly be said to 
touch the “leading sinews” of the 


Irish heart. 

‘* There are many hundred genuine 
Irish airs, some of them defective in the 
fourth and seventh, some supplying the 
place of the latter by a flat seventh, and 
others, again, perfect in all their dia- 
tonic intervals ; yet let even an indif- 
ferent ear catch the strain of any one 
of them, whether performed by the best 
orchestra or by the meanest street mu- 
sician, and it will at once feel thrilled 
by this searching tone of the emphatic 
major sixth, and in that touching and 
tingling sensation will recognize the 
proper voice of the Land of Song.” 


Now we are certainly not among the 
number of those who object to the 
antiquity of such of our melodies as 
are not wanting in the fourth and se- 
venth of the diatonic scale; on the 
contrary, we are even disposed to 
think many of such melodies the 
oldest we are possessed of, and we 
could assign many, as we think, sub- 
stantial reasons in support of this opi- 
nion, if our space permitted. We are, 
however, at the same time, far from 
concurring in Mr. Bunting’s theory, 
that the emphatic presence of the sub- 
mediant, or major sixth, is the grand 
distinguishing feature of a true Irish 
melody, though we think it a very 
common and expressive characteristic 
of one. But, as many of the finest old 
melodies of Scotland and some even of 
Wales,—as the air, “ ar hyd y nos,” for 
example,—to which we can lay no 
claim, and which no one could dream 
of supposing Irish, are equally marked 
by the presence of this magic note, it 
is quite obvious, that it cannot possess 
the power Mr. Bunting assigns to it, and 
that we must look to other causes for 
the peculiar character which distin. 
guishes our music from that of other 
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countries, This peculiarity of cha- 
racter does not, in our opinion, depend 
exclusively on the presence or use of 
any one emphatic note, or other cha- 
racteristic, but upon a combination of 
characteristics conducing to form a 
strongly marked peculiarity in the 
general structure of our melodies as 
well as in their expression of sentiment. 
This peculiarity of structure has not 
escaped Mr. Bunting’s observation, 
and he thus very ably analyses its most 
striking features :— 


‘Independently of these particular 
features, Irish melody has also its own 
peculiarity of structure and arrange- 
ment, but this is more observable in the 
very old class of airs. These airs are 
for the most part in a major key, and in 
triple time ; the modulation of the first 
part of the melody may be said to con- 
sist of the common cadence; the second 
part is generally an octave higher than 
the first ; it begins with the chord of 
the tonic, and proceeds to the dominant 
with its major concord; it then returns 
to the tonic, from which it progresses to 
the tone of the submediant, with the ma- 
jor harmony of the subdominant, or to 
the submediant with its minor concord ; 
but the harmony of this peculiar note is 
most frequently accompanied by the 
major concord of the subdominant ; the 
conclusion of the air is generally a 
repetition of the first part of the tune, 
with a little variation. This constitutes 
the structure and modulation of three- 
fourths of our song and harp airs, and 
the main features of such an arrange- 
ment, namely, their being principally in 
a major key, and in triple time, the rise 
of an octave in the second part, and the 
repetition of the first part at the conclu- 
sion, with the modulation as above, are 
markedly observable in the composition 
of our most ancient melodies. Various 
harmonies, dependent on the taste or 
science of the musician, might be adapted 
to those old airs, but it is presumed the 
above will be found to be the most cor- 
rect and suitable. The most ancient, 
it may be observed, will be found more 
easily harmonized than those of a more 
modern date ; a certain indication of the 
greater purity of their structure.” 

“It will be observed, that the tones 
of the dominant and subdominant, with 
their corresponding concords and modu- 
lation above described, agree in a re- 
markable manner with the diapente and 
diatessaron of Cambrensis. Would it, 
then, be too much to surmise that that 
writer was, himself, acquainted with 
these peculiarities in the structure of 
Irish melody, which haye so long eluded 
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the search of modern musicians, and 
that this famous account of Irish music 
in the twelfth century which he has 
given us, is actually a scientific descrip- 
tion of the modulation of a genuine Irish 
tune, as preserved to the present day ?” 


We answer for ourselves, that we 
think no other conclusion could well 
be drawn ; and moreover, that we have 
reason to believe that its truth will 
yet be made more abundantly mani- 
fest by an analysis of the measures 
of our most ancient lyric poetry, from 
which it will appear that they could 
only have been sung to melodies of 
this structure. 

In the second chapter Mr. Bunting 
gives us a very minute analysis of the 
modes of playing upon the harp as 
practised by our ancient harpers, with 
fingered musical examples of their 
various graces, double notes, chords, 
&ec., and their ancient Irish names. 
This, though perhaps of little interest 
to general readers, is of great value to 
the musical antiquary, and furnishes a 
desideratum in the history of our na- 
tional instrument which would other- 
wise have been lost to the public, as it 
is unquestionable that no one but Mr. 
Bunting alone, had, or could hereafter 
obtain the means of supplying it. 

The third chapter—on the antiqui- 
ty of the harp and bagpipe in Ireland 
—has been contributed by Mr. Fergu- 
son, M.R.I.A., and is beyond question 
the ablest enquiry into the antiquity 
of those instruments in Ireland hither- 
to produced. It is richly illustrated 
with wood cuts of those instruments 
copied from manuscripts, stone crosses, 
and other ancient remains not previ- 
ously noticed, and also with three very 
beautiful copper-plate engravings of 
the celebrated harp, preserved in the 
museum of Trinity College, and popu- 
pularly known as the harp of Brian 
Boru. These are the only correct re- 
presentations ever given to the public 
of the oldest Irish harp now in exist- 
ence, and they will preserve its form 
and ornaments to posterity, when it 
shall itself have perished. The remote 
antiquity and interesting origin so long 
popularly assigned to this instrument, 
are, however, demolished in a memoir 
contributed to the work by Mr. Fer- 
guson’s and Mr. Bunting’s friend, 
George Petrie, and which we are 
tempted to extract, as well in order to 
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contribute to the eradication of a po- 
pular error, as for its merits as an 
example of the love for truth which 
should be the chief characteristic of all 
antiquarian investigators : 


‘* The harp preserved in the Museum 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and 20pu- 
larly known as the harp of Brian Boru, 
is not only the most ancient instrument 
of the kind known to exist in Ireland, 
but is, in all probability, the oldest 
harp now remaining in Europe. Still, 
however, it is very far from being of 
the remote age to which it is popularly 
supposed to belong ; and the legendary 
story on which this supposition is 
grounded, and which has been fabri- 
cated to raise its antiquity and increase 
its historical interest, is but a clumsy 
forgery, which will not bear for a mo- 
ment the test of critical antiquarian 
examination. We are told that Donogh, 
the son and successor of the celebrated 
Brian Boru, who was killed at the bat. 
tle of Clontarf in 1014, having mur- 
dered his brother Teague, in 1023, was 
deposed by his nephew, in consequence 
of which he retired to Rome, carrying 
with him the crown, harp, and other 
regalia of his father, which he presented 
to the Pope in order to obtain absolu- 
tion. ‘ Adrian IV., surnamed Break- 
spear, alleged this circumstance as one 
of the principal titles he claimed to this 
kingdom, in his bull transferring it to 
Henry Il. These regalia were kept in 
the Vatican till the Pope sent the harp 
to Henry VIII., with the title of Defen- 
der of the Faith, but kept the crown, 
which was of massive gold. Henry 
gave the ae to the first Earl of Clan- 
ricarde, in whose family it remained till 
the beginning of the last century, when 
it came, by a lady of the De Burg 
family, into that of Mae Mahon of 
Clenagh, in the county of Clare, after 
whose death it passed into the possess- 
ion of Commissioner Macnamara, of 
Limerick. In 1782 it was presented to 
the Right Honorable William [Burton] 
Conyngham, who deposited it in Trinity 
College, Dublin.’ Such is the story, as 
framed by the Chevalier O'Gorman, by 
whom the harp was given to Colonel 
Burton Conyngham, and, as usual in 
the fabrication of most romantic legends, 
the fictitious allegations are so engraft- 
ed on real historical facts, the fable is 
so intermixed with the truth, that few 
readers would think of doubting one 
more than the other, or, even it they 
should doubt, would have the power of 
distinguishing between them. Thus, it 
is stated by all the Irish annalists, and 
it may, therefore, be considered as a 
historical truth, that Donogh O’Brien, 
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being deposed by his nephew, Turlogh, 
whose father he had caused to be mur- 
dered, went, in 1063 (not 1023) ona 
re pilgrimage to Rome, where 

e died, after much penance and re- 
morse, in the Church of St. Stephen, 
the protomartyr ; but it is nowhere 
stated that he carried with him ‘ the 
harp and other regalia of his father ;’ 
nor is it likely that he would have been 
allowed to do so, though he might have 
been permitted to carry away his own 
crown. The crown and other regalia 
of the celebrated Brian were most pro- 
bably lost to the Momonians at the 
Battle of Clontarf, when that old mili- 
tary usurper was slain by the Danes ; 
for it is on record that his sceptre was 
found there in the beginning of the last 
century. It is, indeed, stated in Mac 
Geogheghan’s translation of the Book 
of Clonmacnoise that ‘ Donchad car- 
ried with him to Rome the crown of 
Ireland, which the Popes kept, until 
Pope Adrian gave the same to Henry 
II. that conquered Ireland.’ But even 
this authority is at variance with the 
statement in the legend, according to 
which both harp and crown were pre- 
served at Rome till the reign of Henry 
VIIL., and which attributes to the Pope 
the characteristic prudence of retaining 
for himself the crown, ‘ which was of 
massive gold.” As, however, the aver- 
ment in Mac Geoghegan, whose work is 
full of the translator’s interpolations, is 
not corroborated by the authority of 
any of the old annalists, and as its un- 
truth in one particular, the gift of the 
crown to Henry II., is quite certain,— 
for it was not a crown, but a gold ring 
with an emerald set in it, that Adrian 
sent him,—both statements, Mac Geo- 
ghegan’s no less than O’Gorman’s, must 
alike be given up as of no value. Such, 
indeed, is the view taken of the matter 
by our best historian, as well as poet, 
Moore, who thus expresses himself on 
the subject : 

** According to some writers this 
royal pilgrim (Donchad) took away 
with him to Rome the crown of Ireland 
and laid it at the feet of the Pope; and 
it is certain that instances were by 
no means uncommon of princes laying, 
in those times, their crowns and king- 
doms at the feet of the Popes, and re- 
eeiving them back as fiefs of the Holy 
See. But, besides that in none of our 
authentic annals is any mention made 
of such an act of Donchad, it does not 
appear how the crown of Ireland could 
have been disposed of by him, having 
never, in fact, been in his possession ; 
and his own crown of Munster he had, 
previously to his departure, transferred 
to his nephew's brow. The tale was 
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most probably, therefore, invented in 
after times, either for the purpose of 
lending a colour to the right assumed 
by Pope Adrian of bestowing the sove- 
reignty of Ireland on Henry II., or, at 
a still later period, for the very differ- 
ent purpose of furnishing Irishmen with 
the not inconvenient argument, that if 
former Popes possessed the power of 
bestowing on the English the right of 
sovereignty over Ireland, there ap- 
= no reason whatever why future 
-opes should not give back the domi- 
nion to its first rightful owners.’ 

“Tt is scarcely necessary to pursue 
the examination of this story further, 
except, perhaps, to remark that the 
allegations in it respecting the gift of 


the harp from the Pope to King 
Henry VIII, and again from King 


Henry to the Earl of Clanricarde, have 
no better authority to rest on than that 
of the chevalier himself. There is, 
however, one statement appended to 
the story, as an evidence of its truth, 
which should not be passed over in 
silence, as it exhibits in an equal de- 
gree the antiquarian ignorance and the 
daring mendacity of the writer: this 
statement is, that on the front arm of 
the harp ‘are chased in silver the arms 
of the O’Brien family ; the bloody hand 
supported by lions.’ As already re- 
marked by Mr. Moore, the circumstance 
of arms being on the instrument is fatal 
to its reputed antiquity, as the here- 
ditary use of armorial ensigns was not 
introduced into Europe until the time 
of the Crusades, and was not esta- 
blished in England until the reign of 
Henry III. The statement, however, 
is altogether erroneous : the supporters 
are not lions, but dogs, probably wolf- 
dogs, and the arms are not those of the 
O’Brien family, but of the more illus- 
trious sept of O'Neil ; and it is an inte- 
resting circumstance in the history of 
this harp, that the person who last 
awoke its long dormant harmonies was 
a minstrel descended from the same 
royal race to whom it originally owed 
its existence, the celebrated Arthur 
O'Neill having played it through the 
streets of Limerick in the year 1760. 

“ The legend so long connected with 
this interesting relic being now dis- 
osed of, it only remains to inquire, Ist, 
To what age the instrument really be- 
longs ; and, 2d, Whether it was origi- 
nally intended for secular or for ecclesi- 
astical purposes. The first question 
might be determined by the skilful anti- 
quary with sufficient accuracy, from 
the style of workmanship of the armo- 
rial bearings already noticed, which 
evidently belongs to the close of the 
fourteenth, or, more probably, to the 
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early part of the fifteenth century ; and 
the general character of the interlaced 
ornaments on the harp, though derived 
from an earlier age, also points to the 
same period. But, though hitherto 
unnoticed, there is one feature observ- 
able among these ornaments which de- 
cides this question with still greater 
certainty, namely, the letters 1. H. S. 
carved in relievo in the Gothic or black 
letter character, in general use at that 
period, and which is not found on mo- 
numents of an earlier age. 

“That this harp did not belong to 
the class of bardic instruments, but 
rather to that smaller class used chietly 
by the Irish ecclesiastics as accompani- 
ments to their voices in singing their 
hymns, would seem most evelalie from 
its very small size, which would unfit it 
for being used by the minstrel at the 
festive board; and this conclusion seems 
to acquire support from the sacred mo- 
nogram already noticed as being carved 
upon it. That harps of this descrip- 
tion were in common use among the 
Irish ecclesiastics from the very intro- 
duction of Christianity into this coun- 
try is sufficiently apparent from the 
lives of the most distinguished of the 
Irish saints, as well as from the testi- 
mony of Cambrensis in the twelfth cen- 
tury. ‘Hine accidit, ut Episcopi et 
abbates, et sancti in Hibernia viri cy- 
tharas circumferre et in eis modulando 
pie delectari consueverunt.’— Cambrie 
Descrip. p. 739. Harps of this descrip- 
tion are represented on the knees of 
ecclesiastics on several of our ancient 
stone crosses of the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth centuries, and also appear on 
some of our ancient shrines and reliqua- 
ries of later date, as on an ancient 
shrine, apparently of the eleventh cen- 
tury, in the possession of the writer,and 
on a beautiful reliquary preserved in 
the west of ieokeal, popularly called 
Fiacal Phadruig, or Patrick’s Tooth; 
the figures on which, as appears from 
an inscription, were executed at the 
expense of the Lord Thomas de Bram- 
igham, Lord of Athenry, in the early 
part of the fourteenth century. 

“If, then, conjecture were allowed, 
it would not perhaps be altogether an 
improbable surmise that this harp was 
made for one of those two O’Neills who 
flourished in the fourteenth century, 
the first as Bishop of Clogher, and the 
second as Bishop of Derry. But, how- 
ever this may be, as a specimen of the 
harp in use among our early ecclesias- 
tics, it will be impossible to avoid re- 
garding it as a most interesting and 
valuable remain; and it may be hoped 
that every care will be taken to pre- 
serve it from further decay, as a truly 
national monument of antiquity.” 
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The fourth chapter—* Of the vari: 
ous efforts to revive the Irish harp’— 
will be read with great interest by the 
lovers of our national instrument, and 
will excite strong feelings of regret 
for, as we fear, the too certain extinc- 
tion of its melody amongst us. Yet 
we cannot help thinking that this fate 
might possibly have been averted if in 
the efforts latterly made to train up a 
new race of harpers greater care had 
been taken to have had them better 
instructed in their art. They should 
not have been left to the unassisted 
tuition of an indifferent harper unac- 
quainted with the laws of harmony or 
correct modulation, but should have 
been sufficiently instructed in this es- 
sential science by a competent teacher; 
so that their performances. should 
never give offence to ears accustomed 
to modern musical refinements. They 
should also have been trained to a more 
extensive acquaintance than it was 
deemed necessary they should possess 
with the more beautiful of our ancient 
melodies, which our harp is so emi- 
nently fitted to express ; and thus in- 
structed, the young harpers would not 
have been, as Mr. M‘ Adam truly states 
they were, necessitated to earn their 
bread by playing in hotels where they 
were but too likely to contract fatal 
habits, but would, as we confidently 
believe, have been welcome visitors at 
the houses of our gentry, and have re- 
ceived a support commensurate with 
their powers of imparting a refined 
enjoyment. 

In the succeeding chapter Mr. 
Bunting presents us with very amus- 
ing,—though perhaps sometimes apo- 
cryphal, — anecdotes of the most 
distinguished Irish harpers of the two 
last centuries, chiefly obtained from 
O'Neill and Hempson, the two most 
distinguished harpers present at the 
last Belfast meeting. The earliest of 
these anecdotes refer to the celebrated 
Rory Dall (or the blind) O’Cahan, 
who flourished about the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, and 
was equally celebrated as a harper and 
composer, both in Ireland and Scot- 


land. 


“ Rory Dati O’CagaAn, already al- 
luded to as being manifestly the Rory 
Dall Morrison of Scottish tradition, 
may be taken as the first of these our 
later harpers, both in point of date and 
celebrity. He is remembered to this day 
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throughout the North of Ireland as one 
of the chief O’Cahans, of the O’Cahan 
country; and the names of the estates 
to which he is supposed to have been 
entitled were still enumerated in tradi- 
tion at the time of the meeting of the 
harpers at Belfast. Being blind, (whe- 
ther from his youth or birth does not 
eppear,) he early devoted himself to 
the harp, but, as may be surmised, not 
with a view to music as a profession ; 
for the tradition invariably preserved 
of him in Antrim and Derry is, that he 
travelled into Scotland shortly before 
the accession of King James the Sixth 
of that country to the throne of Eng- 
land, attended by the retinue of a 
a of figure ; and when in Scot- 
and, according to the accounts pre- 
served there also, he seemed to have 
travelled in the company of noble 
persons. 
** Among other visits made by him to 
the houses of the Scottish nobility, he 
is said to have called at Eglintoun Cas- 
tle, now celebrated in the annals of 
modern chivalry, when Lady Eglintoun, 
not being aware of his rank, affronted 
his Irish pride by demanding a tune in 
& peremptory manner, QO’Cahan re- 
fused, and left the castle. Her ladyship 
afterwards, understanding who he was, 
sought a reconciliation, which was rea- 
dily effected. This incident gave oc- 
casion to the composition, by O’Cahan, 
of the appropriate tune of ‘ Da mihi 
manum,’ or ‘Give me your hand,’ the 
fame of which afterwards spread 
throughout Scotland, and reaching the 
ear of the king, induced him to send for 
the composer. O’Cahan accordingly 
attended at the Scottish court, and so 
delighted the royal circle with his per- 
formance, that James walked towards 
him, and laid his hand familiarly on his 
shoulder, One of the courtiers present 
remarking on the honour thus conferred 
on him, —_ observed, ‘ A greater 
than King James has laid his hand on 
my shoulder.’ ‘ Who was that, man!’ 
cried the king. ‘O'Neil, Sire,’—replied 
Rory, standing up. Such, at least, 
were the tales preserved of him among 
the Irish harpers fifty years since ; oak, 
making all allowances for national 
vanity and exaggeration, he must be 
regarded as having been a man of con- 
siderable consequence and great ability. 
He was the composer of the famous airs 
of Port Athol, Port Gordon, Port Len- 
nox, Lude’s Supper, Da Mihi Manum, 
&ec. &c., the first and last of which are 
given in the present collection. Sir 
Walter Scott, with his usual skill in 
employing facts for the illustration of 
his tales, introduces the name of Rory 
Dall as ‘the most famous harper of the 
Western Highlands’ in his loual of 


Montrose, where he makes him the in- 
structor of Annot Lyle. It is certain 
that he died in Scotland, at the house 
of a person of distinction, where he 
left his harp and silver tuning-key, and 
that during the latter part of his career 
he was reduced to very indigent cir- 
cumstances. 


Of Carolan, the last of our illustri- 
ous bards, the following interesting 
sketch is given :— 


“Of Carowan himself so much has 
been written, that comparatively little 
remains to be done here, either in illus- 
trating the fertility of his genius, or in 
recounting the whimsical adventures 
and practical jokes for which his memo- 
ry is famous. He was born in the year 
1670, at Nobber, or, as some assert, at 
a neighbouring village, in the county 
Westmeath, and died at the age of 68, 
in the year 1738. Early deprived of his 
sight by the small-pox, the inhabitant 
of a country recently desolated by a 
civil war, and, add to these his propen- 
sity to dissipation, we must wonder at 
the proofs . has given of the depth 
and versatility of his talents. Some 
idea of the fertility of his invention may 
be formed from this circumstance, that 
one harper who attended the Belfast 
meeting in 1792, and who had never 
seen Carolan, nor been taught by an 
person who had an opportunity of imi- 
tating him, had acquired upwards of 
one hundred of his tunes, which, he 
asserted, constituted but an inéon- 
siderable portion of them. As an in- 
stance of the facility with which he 
committed tunes to memory, as well as 
of the astonishing ease with which he 
could produce new melodies, take the 
following fact, vouched for by the 
Monthly Review. ‘ At the house of an 
Irish nobleman, where Geminiani was 
present, Carolan challenged that emi- 
nent composer to a trial of skill. The 
musician played over on his violin the 
fifth concerto of Vivaldi. It was instantly 
repeated by Carolan on his harp, al- 
though he had never heard it before. 
The surprise of the company was in- 
creased when he asserted that he would 
compose a concerto himself at the mo- 
ment; and the more so, when he 
actually played that admirable piece 
known ever since as Carolan’s Con- 
certo.” He composed, as one who knew 
him well repoited, upon the buttons of 
his coat, ‘aling them as the representa- 
tives of the lines and spaces; as Stan- 
ley, the blind organist, used to compose 
on a slate with convex lines. Carolan 
was the first who departed from the 
purely Irish style in composition ; but, 
although he delighted in the polished 
compositions of the Italian and German 
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school, with which style many of his 
airs are strongly tinctured, yet he felt 
the full excellence of the ancient music 
of his own country, and has been heard 
to say that he would rather have been 
the author of Molly M‘Alpine, (a 
charming original air, by O’Connallon, ) 
than of any melody he himself had ever 
composed. Yet it must be admitted 
that he has produced some airs of sur- 
passing tenderness, and of purely Irish 
structure. Such, for instance, is his 
sweet and touching ‘ Bridget Cruise,’ 
addressed to a lady to whom he was 
tenderly but hopelessly attached. It is 
the only one remaining of fifteen diffe- 
rent pieces addressed by him to this 
lady. In connexion with this delightful 
strain, the reader will, of course, bear 
in mind the well known anecdote of 
Carolan, when on a pilgrimage at Loch 
Derg, recognizing the object of his 
youthful affections by the touch of her 
ey in assisting her out of the ferry 
boat. His arrangement of the ‘ Fairy 
Queen,’ is another of these admirable 
realizations of the true old idea of na- 
tional melody. In the same class may 
be enumerated ‘ Rose Dillon,’ and his 
‘Receipt for Drinking,’ the last, how- 
ever, inspired by a much less amiable 
predilection than any of the others, 
yet still infinitely sweet, lively, and 
harmonious. 

‘So many anecdotes have been re- 
lated of Carolan, of his follies and foi- 
bles, and the good-humoured jokes 
played upon him by his associates, that 
it is unnecessary to heighten a picture 
already drawn in vivid colours. One 
anecdote only of this sort appears worth 
adding, as from the circumstantial na- 
ture of its details it effectually negatives 
the possibility of ‘* Bumper Squire 
Jones,” which has recently been claimed 
as an English tune, being other than the 
legitimate and spontaneous offspring of 
Carolan’s own genius. The story is 
given on the authority of O'Neill, who 
dictated it to the writer of his MS. 
Memoirs, at least forty years ago. 
Carolan, when he came to the County 
of Antrim, used to resort to Money- 
glass, the residence of Thomas Morris 
Jones, Esq. When he was composing 
the music of that celebrated song, the 
ee of which, by Baron Dawson, 
1as immortalized the ‘* Bumper Squire,” 
he was overheard by one Moore, the 
keeper of a tavern in the town of 
Antrim, where he put up. Moore had 


a ready ear for music and played tole- 


rably on the violin, so that when Caro- 
lan, after completing his inimitable 
(pon came to him, boasting that he 


ad now struck out a melody which he ' 


was sure would please the Squire, 
Moore was prepared not only to insist, 


. Judge was not idle, 
- of a fine musical ear as well as of con- 
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like our English cotemporary, that the 
air was an old and common one,' but 
actually to play it note for note upon 
the aie. This of course threw Caroe 
lan into an ungovernable fury. How. 
ever, when his passion had spent itself, 
an explanation took place, and a drink- 
ing bout, the usual termination of such 
scenes, concluded the affair.” When at 
Castle Archdall too, a similar trick 
was played upon him by Lyons, who 
stole his tune of ‘ Mrs, ‘Archdall,” 
during its composition, and to enhance 
his annoyance assumed the character of 
one Berreen, a strolling harper of mean 
abilities, the very mention of whose 
name was enough to excite Carolan’s 
bile. To render the deception more 
complete, Lyons got a humorous fellow, 
called M‘Dermott, to mimic Berreen’s 
voice while he played ‘* Mrs. Archdall” 
in the most wretched style on his harp: 
So great was Carolan’s rage that he 
protested he would never enter the door 
of Castle Archdall again, if Berreen 
were not immediately put in the stocks. 
To the stocks oneeetiaahe they dragged, 
or pretended to drag M‘Dermott, and 
the deception was continued until Caro- 
lan himself made the wag fain to 
resume his natural voice by belabouring 
him with his cane where he sat.’’ 


Respecting the origin of Carolan’s 
fine air of “ Bumper Squire Jones,” 
we have, however, heard a different 
account from that here given, on 
O'Neill’s authority. It was told us 
by our lamented friend, the late Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, as the tradition pre- 
served in his family, and was to the 
following effect: Carolan and Baron 
Dawson, the grand, or great grand 
uncle of the Dean, happened to be 
enjoying together, with others, the 
hospitalities of Squire Jones at Money- 
glass, and slept in rooms adjacent to 
each other. The bard, being called 
upon by the company to compose 4 
song or tune in honour of their host, 
undertook to comply with their re- 
quest, and on retiring to his apartment, 
took his harp with him, and under the 
inspiration of copious libations of his 
favourite liquor, not only produced 
the melody now known as “ Bumper 
Squire Jones,” but also very indifferent 
English words to it. While the bard 
was thus employed, however, the 
Being possessed 


siderable poetical talents, he not only 
fixed the melody on his memory, but 
actually wrote the noble song now in- 


. corporated with it before he retired to 
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rest. The result may be anticipated. 
At breakfast on the following morning, 
when Carolan sung and played his 
composition, Baron Dawson, to the 
astonishment of all present, and of the 
bard in particular, stoutly denied the 
claim of Carolan to the melody, 
charged him with audacious piracy, 
both musical and poetical, and, to prove 
the fact, sung the melody to his own 
words amidst the joyous shouts of ap- 
probation of all his hearers,—the 
enraged bard excepted, who vented his 
execrations on the Judge in curses both 
loud and deep. 

The following anecdote, if true, 
will give a strange impression of the 
character of our Irish House of Com- 
mons about the middle of the last 
century: 


“Some curious tales are told of 
JEROME DvuIcENAN, a Leitrim harper, 
born A. D. 1710. One is of so extra- 
ordinary a character, that, were it not 
for the particularity of the details, 
which savour strongly of an origin in 
fact, the Editor would hesitate to give 
it publicity. He is, however, persuaded 
that he has it as it was communicated 
to O'Neill, between whose time and that 
of Duigenan there was scarcely room 
for the invention of a story not substan- 
tially true. It is as follows. ‘ There 
was a harper,’ says O'Neill, ‘ before 
my time, named Jerome Duigenan, not 
blind, an excellent Greek and Latin 
scholar, and a charming performer. I 
have heard numerous anecdotes of him. 
The one that pleased me most was 
this. He lived with a Colonel Jones, of 
Drumshambo, who was one of the repre- 
sentatives in parliament for the county 
of Leitrim. The Colonel, being in 
Dublin at the meeting of parliament, 
met with an English nobleman, who had 
brought over a Welsh harper. When 
the Welshman had played some tunes 
before the Colonel, which he did very 
well, the nobleman asked him had he 
ever heard so sweet afinger. ‘ Yes,’ 
replied Jones, ‘and that by a man who 
never wears either linen or woollen.’ 
*T'll bet you a hundred guineas,’ says 
the nobleman, ‘ you can’t produce any 
one to excel my Welshman.’ The bet 
was accordingly made, and Duigenan 
was written to, to come immediately to 
Dublin, and bring his harp and dress of 
Cauthack with fim ; that is, a dress 
made of beaten rushes, with somethin 
like a caddy or plaid of the same stuff 
On Duigenan’s arrival in Dublin, the 
Colonel acquainted the members with 
the nature of his bet, and they requested 
that it might be decided in the Hone of 








Commons, before business commenced. 
The two harpers performed before all 
the members accordingly, and it was 
unanimously decided in favour of 
Duigenan, who wore his full Cauthack 
dress, and a cap of the same stuff, 
shaped like a sugar loaf, with many 
tassels; he was a tall, handsome man, 
and looked very well in it.’ Unques- 
tionably this sugar-loaf cap was the 
barrad of the old bards, and corres- 
ponds with the costume of the head 
carved on the extremity of the forearm 
of Mr. Dalway’s harp, represented in 
the Editor’s former volume, as well as 
on that made by Kelly, of Ballynascreen, 
in 1726, and figured in Walker’s Me- 
moirs.” 


The sixth and concluding chapter, 


consisting of notices of the more re- 
markable pieces and melodies of the 
collection, is scarcely inferior in inte- 
rest to those which we have already 
noticed: but our space will not permit 
us to make any extracts from it, and 
we must draw to a conclusion. We 
have written enough, however, as we 
trust, to convey to our readers a gene- 
ral impression of the value and import- 
ance of this interesting volume, and of 
our own anxious desire that it should 
receive the liberal and extensive 
public support which its merits so well 
deserve. That it is not free from 
faults, and that it leaves much to be 
done by future collectors and investi- 
gators into the histdrical antiquity of 
our music, we are free to acknow- 
ledge: but, Mr. Bunting has done 
enough for his own fame, and more 
indeed than could have been expected 
from a single individual; and he may 
rest assured that his labours will not 
be forgotten, or his name be unho- 
noured by his countrymen in ages yet 
to come. 

One task—necessary to his own per- 
manent fame—however, remains for 
him to perform; namely, the arrange- 
ment and republication of the airs in 
his two former collections, so as to 
form a uniform volume with that now 
given to the public. This would not 
be, to him, a very heavy labour; but 
he should enter upon it at once; for 
though he may yet, as we hope and 
trust, have many years of life and 
health before him, he should remember 
that time flies fast, and that existence 
is held by a very slender thread, not 
only by those of advanced years, but 
even by the young, who idly dream 
they hold it by an adamantine chain. 
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THE ROMANTIC AND LYRIC POETRY OF SPAIN.* 


FIRST SERIES OF SPECIMENS, 


By the Contributor of the “ Anthologia Germanica.” 


Tue legends and ballads of Spain, 
valuable as many of them are from 
their intrinsic merits, are invested with 
a peculiar interest as forming that por- 
tion of the popular literature in which, 
as in a mirror, the Spanish mind and 
temperament are the most faithfully 
reflected. They are ancient, but even 
at the present day they constitute the 
national poetry. Eight hundred years 
have passed since the appearance of 
The Cid,—an epic older than the Nibe- 
lungen Lied,—older by a century and a 
half than the Divina Comedia ;—and 
the associations connected with this 
magnificent poem are still as fresh as 
ever in the Spanish mind. Ina word, 
the poetry of Spain remains in the 
nineteenth century what it was in the 
eleventh. The stream has flowed from 
the fountain in a single channel. 

It is not that later Spanish authors 
have been deficient in versatility ; but 
the truth is, that their country has 
rarely encouraged them. She has 
vowed perpetual fidelity to her first 
literary passion. In any other coun- 
try Gongora and Quevedo would have 
won the reputation of being the most 
admirable satirists of their time: in 
Spain their failure was complete and 
signal. The matchless genius of Cer- 
vantes, it is true, overbore all oppo- 
sition ; but the humiliating impression 
Jeft upon the mind by the reading of 
Don Quixote was not the less acknow- 
ledged and lamented. It is the cardi- 
nal fault of that fine work that it brings 
ridicule not only upon the ridiculous 
points of chivalry, but upon those 
which are subjects for commendation. 
A great heroic people like the Spanish 
would have much to forgive in such a 
work, Spain, accordingly, has always 
admired Don Quirote with a qualified 
admiration. She is proud of its au- 
thor, not fond of him. She hardly 
cherishes for him the same sentiment 
that Germany cherishes for Schiller. 
Spain does not quite love Cervantes. 


Her love is exclusively bestowed on 
those worthies, the music of whose 
lyres her heart has echoed times with- 
out number—the Old Romancers. 

The original predominance of the 
Romantic in Spanish composition is 
obviously traceable to national and po- 
litical influences. The position of 
Spain cight centuries back was pecu- 
liar and remarkable. The lethargy 
which succeeded the Moorish conquest 
had passed off. Five kingdoms — 
Navarre, Leon, Portugal, and the two 
Castiles—had achieved their indepen- 
dence. On the other hand, some of 
the fairest provinces of the land still 
remained under the yoke of the infidel. 
Above all, Granada was thoroughly a 
Moorish kingdom. Its population, 
moreover, was enormous; its riches 
were inexhaustible ; it was the abode 
of gallantry, luxury, literature, and the 
arts. Such a country presented a no- 
ble field for the exhibition of Spanish 
heroism ; and the chivalry of Navarre 
and Castile were accustomed to pour 
into Granada by thousands to contest 
the prize of superior skill and valour 
with the haughty Saracens. Religion 
and patriotism combined to lend a 
peculiar colouring to the character of 
these struggles : the enthusiasm gene- 
rated by them soon became a portion 
of the popular mind, and out of this 
feeling sprang the Romantic Poetry of 
Spain. For four hundred years the 
romancer celebrated what he saw, and 
received his reward in the affection 
and approbation of his fellow country- 
men. 

It is, however, to the fourteenth 
century especially that we are indebted 
for the better class of Spanish ballads, 
The brilliant romance of Amadis of 
Gaul, by Vasco Lobeira, a native of 
Portugal, had followed the poem of 
The Cid, and created a new era in 
literature. The spirit of this romance 
passed into every subsequent compo- 
sition, and never afterwards departed 


* Tesora de los Romanceros y Cancioneros Espanoles; recogidos y ordenados por 
Doa Eugenio de O’Choa, Paris, Baudry: 1838, 
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from poetry. The productions to which 
it gave birth attained to an unprece- 
dented degree of popularity. They 
were sung by the ae on his march, 
the peasant at his labours, the maiden 
in her bower, and the minstrel every- 
where. About this pefiod also, short 
lyrical pieces, formed on the model of 
the ancient Troubadour songs, came 
into fashion. Odes and minor epics 
followed, and dramatic genius was not 
without its triumphs. We may regard 
this epoch as that in which the literary 
glory of Spain reached its zenith. Nor 
was such glory barren in its nature. 
The influence exercised by poetry was 
everywhere of a beneficent order. If 
jit gave encouragement to the martial 
enthusiasm of the masses, this could 
hardly have been an evil in an age 
which had happily learned the art of 
reconciling the usages of war with the 
rights of humanity. A positive good 
was, that it contributed in no slight 
degree to restrain the excesses of ty- 
ranny. While it did not forget to ex- 
tol the virtues of the deserving, it held 
up to intolerable execration the crimes 
of courts and cabinets. Public opinion 
spoke through it as powerfully as it 
speaks through the press of the present 
day ; and few indeed were they who 
eould with impunity set at defiance the 
terrible anathemas with which the 
poet and the minstrel pursued their 
delinquencies. 

From time to time collections of 
those romances and songs were made 
in various parts of the kingdom. In 
1511 Fernando de Castillo published 
the first authentic embodiment of them 
in Valencia. Subsequent volumes of 
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the same kind came out in Amberes 
and Barcelona; and, in 1604, Pedro 
Flores published, at Madrid, his cele- 
brated Romancero General,a compil- 
ation equally creditable to his judgment 
and his zeal. The volume now under 
notice in our hands comprises the 
entire collection made by Flores, and a 
great number of the songs from the 
Valencia Cancioniero of 1511; and 
though, from the essentially local nature 
of the latter, a good deal of the interest 
that once attached to them is now lost, 
this book is, in many obvious respects, 
a real treasure to the lover of Spanish 
poetry. It comprises most of the 
romances of the Cid, as well as those 
of Don Roderic, Don Gayferos, Mon- 
tesinos, King Sancho, and the other 
prominent names of Spanish story. 

Some of the narratives, without for- 
feiting their chivalric character, are re- 
markable for a blended simplicity and 
pathos, which at once find their way tu 
the heart ; and it is worthy of notice 
that the popularity of these has always 
surpassed even that of the more war- 
like ballads ;—so true is the aphorism 
of Shakspeare, that “one touch of na- 
ture makes the whole world kin!” 
The Romance of Count Alarcos, for 
instance, upon which Schlegel has 
founded one of his best tragedies, 
awakens an interest which none of the 
many stirring chronicles of the world- 
renowned Roncesvalles and its glories 
have ever been able to call into exist- 
ence. As our first specimen of Spanish 
poetry, we offer to our readers the ful- 
lowing version of this touching ro- 
mance ; — 


Che Romance of the Count Alarcos. 


How the Infanta of Spain complains to the King, her father, of the faithless conduct 
of the Count Alarcos; and how the King instigates the Count to kill his Countess, 
that he may be at liberty to marry the Infanta. 


Ar evening to her cheerless room the sad Infanta needs must go. 

Her heart is steeped in hues of gloom, in darkest hues of gloom and woe, 
Becanse her youth is wasting fast, because her charms begin to flee, 

Like roseleaves withering to the blast, in husbandless virginity. 

The King her father heedeth not, he heedeth not, or doth not know 

That dreary loneliness of lot, that grief a maiden will not show. 

Her head rests on her waxen hand, her tears are flowing silently, 

And, loosed from comb and golden band, her night-black tresses wander free. 
When list! a step draws nigh the door, a step unloverlike and slow ; 

Her father’s foot is on the floor ; she hears his voice in accents low, 

—“O, what is this, my daughter dear? I came to wish Good-night to thee: 
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O, wherefore do I find thee here, a prey to secret misery ? 

I pray thee, let me know the grief that bids thy tears in silence flow, 

And doubt me not but swift relief shall banish far thy cause of woe ?”— 

—“ Nay, father, mock me not, I pray, for what relief remains for me ? 

Thou heard’st my dying mother say, she left my marriage unto thee. 

Why hast thou not espoused me, then? With shame I put the question so, 

For these affairs belong to men, as thou thyself, good King, must know."— 

Now, when the noble King had heard these bitter words, thus answered he, 

—“Infanta! thou thyself hast erred ; the fault is thine and rests with thee. 

I chose the Prince of Hungary to be thy husband long ago, 

But thou didst frown on him and me, and give our hopes rude overthrow. 

Among our Cortes none could boast of princely birth or high degree, 

Save Count Alarcos, who, thou know’st, has got a wife and children three.”— 

—* O, father, hear thy daughter’s prayer! Invite the Count to feast and show; 

Give him strong wines and dainties rare, then tell him how I pine in woe. 

Remind him of his plighted vows, the vows he sware long since to me, 

That I alone should be his spouse, and he alone my husband be. 

O, tell him that a heart like mine, as first it glowed must ever glow, 

With Love's consuming flame divine, though torn by many a painful throc ; 

That if he took another wife, with him abides the infamy. 

Since I remain a maid for life, who might be Queen of Hungary.”— 

No answer could the Monarch make; he paced the chamber to and fro, 

And struck his breast :— at length he spake, with grief he could not choose but 
show : 

—*“Unworthy child of holy Spain! Were such the maxims taught to thee 

By her whose conscience knew no stain, thy sainted mother, Euphanie ? 

These thoughts are thoughts the Tempter gives,and can but bring disgrace and 
woe, 

For, while Alarcos’ Countess lives, his hand he never dare bestow. 

Yet Gop loves Truth, and men prize Fame, and thou, my daughter, should’st be 
free, 

As yon blue heaven from spot and shame, from odium and from infamy. 

Bare therefore now-thy bosom’s core, and speak thy wishes ere I go; 

Alas! thy mother is no more, to whose wise counsels much I owe.”— 

—* Then bare my bosom’s core I will, since none are nigh to hear or see; 

King! thou must tell the Count to kill his hateful Countess privately. 

Then let the tale be spread abroad, that she expired of sudden throe ; 

Suspicion thus of treacherous fraud will fade away like melted snow. 

Make then the Count thy constant guest, for he, I swear, must wed with me ; 

Thus will my fame untarnished rest, and Spain shall ring with jubilee.”— 

Forth went the King in mournful mood, with face that spake of inward woe : 

He came to where Alarcos stood, amid his knights,—a courtly row, 

And heard him speak,—“ Good cavaliers, that love is but a barren tree 

Which will not bloom unchanged by years ;—Love'stouchstone lies in Constancy. 

For me, the maid I loved as maid, I still adore as wife alsde, 

Nor goes my fealty unrepaid—My home is heaven on earth below. 

Ah! trust me, gentle knights, true love is deep and drainless as the sea 

It cannot change, it will not rove ; its motto rests ‘E/ernity.’”— 

While speaking thus he saw the king, who stood a space apart, although, 

With homage meet, that glittering ring prepared to meet him, bowing low. 

He saw the King, and, stepping forth, he bent to earth one graceful knee ; 

Then spake the King,—“Brave Count, thy worth is known to most, nor hid from 
me. 

Wilt be to-morrow noon my guest? Wilt grace my table, Yea or No ?”— 

—* My liege, I feel supremely blest—to-morrow noon shall see me go, 

Albeit I meant to journey hence to-morrow morn to Valerie, 

My newly purchased residence, for there my Countess longs to be.”— 

Awake the King lay all that night, for Sleep finds Guilt its deadly foe ; 

He went to mass with morning’s light, as was his wont each day to go. 

But when the noontide hour was come, the Count came too, and proud was he 

To feast within that royal dome, and share the smiles of Majesty. 

Gold stuffs adorned the walls around, and silver flowers appeared to strow 
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The crimson velvets on the ground, which made the wine-bowls doubly glow. 

Such pomp might well have been admired, yet King and Count showed little 
glee ; 

And, when the attendants had retired, the monarch sighed, and thus spake he. 

—“O, Count, I have disastrous news !—Nerve thou thy soul to bear the blow ! 

Thy loyal faith I here accuse,—I call thee trothless—art thou so ? 

My daughter weeps thy broken vows—nay—hear me out !—thou hast no plea : 

Thou sworest to become her spouse ; thou sworest this—yet what is she ? 

Now, mark me, Count, and mark me well: the best must reap the ill they sow. 

Perchance the frail Infanta fell—I dare not guess, and will not know. 

One only course is thine—thy wife must die, must perish instantly ; 

Thine own good sword must drink her life ; the Infanta lays the task on thee. 

Fear not !—men will but say she died of sharp disease or sudden throe. 

Then may my daughter be thy bride, and Joy will take the place of Woe.”— 

So spake the King with grief and pain; and thus the Count made repartee— 

—*Sir King, denial were but vain ; thy charge is true as charge can be. 

I broke my vows ; yet blame not me—I dared not hope thou would’st bestow 

Thy daughter save on royalty—to monarchs rank like mine seems low. 

Howbeit, the wrong is soon redressed, for now, Sir King, I here agree 

To do whate’er thou deemest best, so far as I have injured thee. 

Yes, I will wed the Infaunta, Sire ; but—kill my Countess ?—-Oh, no, no! 

She is too good!—let this desire of thine expire in embryo.”— 

—* I tell thee, Count, we need her death, to save the Infanta’s dignity — 

Waste not with me thine idle breath—thou hearest my supreme decree: 

The Countess must and shall be slain, or thou thyself shalt undergo 

A traitor’s death in face of Spain, and on the block thy blood shall flow !”— 

—“ Enough, Sir King !—then be it so; but thine alone the guilt must be— 

I strike indeed the deadly blow, but Gop shall lay the sin to thee! 

Yes, I will kill my spotless wife,—this hand shall strike the deadly blow ; 

She, pure as is her saintly life, shall have her bed where thistles grow! 

For this, O King, I pledge my troth, I pledge my knightly troth to thee ; 

Trust then thy liege, and be not wroth, nor brand him with disloyalty.”— 

The King, well pleased to hear these words, then gave Alarcos leave to go ; 

But, all that day, like spectral swords, his dark thoughts drove him to and fro. 


II. 


How the Count Alarcos most wrongfully kills his innocent Countess, and how the 
Countess, in her dying moments, imprecates the vengeance of God upon the King 
and the Infanta within thirty days, which vengeance accordingly overtakes them, 
even as she has predicted. 


A-weeping hot and bitter tears, Alarcos left the palace-gate, 

A-weeping hot and bitter tears of anguish for his cruel fate, 

A-weeping for his wife, that she, so good and fair, was doomed to die, 

A-weeping for his children three, left lorn he dared not whisper why. 

One was a babe, a tiny elf, so sportive and affectionate, 

His mother nursed this pet herself, for he would have no other mate. 

The rest were children, blithe and gay ; not one as yct had heaved a s‘gh ; 

And must he break their hearts for aye ? Ah! must he bid their mother die ? 

—“ O woe is me!” he cried aloud—* how rueful is my changed estate ! 

What dark eclipse has come to cloud a bliss I dreamed would ne'er abate ? 

How shall I face my fated home ? how meet my victim’s gentle eye ?”— 

Thus mourned he till the night was come, and darkness tranced the midd‘e sky. 

Then, like a guilty thing, he knocked all trembling at his castle gate, 

Which, having been since evening locked, was at his summons opened straight. 

O, heavy grew the Countess’ heart, to note her husband’s restless eye ; 

She felt, as twere, her strength depart ;—her blood ran chill, she wist not why. 

—*O, Count,” she spake, “my fond, my true! thy face hath lost its look elate ; 

Thine eyes are swoln with weeping, too—Ah, me! thou hast ill news to state. 

O, then, for sake of both of us, O, husband, by our marriage-tie, 

I pray thee, say what grieves thee thso—whee clouds thy brow and dims thine 
eye,”— 
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—“Sweet Countess, thou shalt hear the whole, if thou wilt be but calm, and 
wait.”— 

—* Ah! let me hear it now, my soul! for my distress indeed is great.”— 

—* Nay, dearest, now I wish to sup, but thou shalt hear it by-and-by. 
Let supper, then, be ordered up, for midnight’s hour is drawing nigh.” 

—*“ Behold! here comes thy supper, Count, with golden cup and silver er plate”— 
Then both sat down, as was their wont, but little food, I trow, they ate. 
The children were awake till now, and glancing round with laughing eye, 
Meanwhile their father hid his brow, and stifled many a rising sigh. 
But when the burning tears outgushed atween his fingers as he sate, 
The Countess’ heart felt nearly crushed aneath Affliction’s dreary weight. 
She dared not speak, and turned aside, unwilling to be deemed a spy 
On grief her husband strove to hide, whate’er those tears might si; gnify. 
At last in anguish up he rose :—“* I need repose” he said ; “tis late.” — 

—*“ Dear love, I also need repose,” his wife replied,—* I will not wait.’ 
Repose! Alas, unhappy pair! Repose shall never more come nigh 
A couch of yours to lull your care, until in Death’s cold arms ye lie! 
Anon they reached the sleeping-room ; the lamps were trimmed, to dissipate 
The deepening and extending gloom, yet still the place looked desolate. 
Two children, then, the Count dismissed ; the babe lay in the cradle nigh ; 
Poor infant! it could scarce exist when not beneath its mother's eye. 
The folding-doors he closed with care, and eke the casemeut’s chancelled grate, 
Then wildly struck his brow so bare, and groaning, gazed upon his mate. 
—*O, miserable woman thou! OQ, ill-starred Countess !” was his ery. 
—‘* Nay, Count,” she asked, “but why ? or how? If thou be happy, so am I. 
I am thine own dear wife :—as such, what cloud can overcast my fate ? 
The ills of life but lightly touch a wife beloved, whate’er her state.’ — 
—“ My wife thou art, most wretched one! Thy wretched husband, too, am I! 
Thy heart this night would turn to stone, if human words could petrify! 
Learn, wife, that I have loved ere now, loved fondly at an earlier date ; 
I loved a damsel fair as thou, of royal birth and high estate. 
I loved the Infanta! and to her I pledged a vow, recorded high 
In Heaven’s eternal register, to make her mine in wedlock’s tie. 
And she has told the King her sire, has told him all she dared narrate, 
And now the King is filled with ire, as one might well anticipate ; 
And he has vowed—O, Countess! now petition Gop to fortify 
Thy soul !—the King has vowed a vow, a solemn vow that thou must die! 
For thus he saves in sight of men the honour he would vindicate 
And I may wed the Infanta then, with all befitting pomp and state. 
But, if 1 wash not out the stain from him and his, then must I die 
A traitor’s death in face of Spain, and on the block my head must lie !"— 
The wretched Countess, while she heard, seemed turned to marble where she sate ; 
Awhile she neither spake nor stirred, for terror of her dreadful fate ; 
But, finding words at length, she made this touching yet serene reply —— 
—*’Tis well!—thus is a wife repaid for love that worlds could never buy! 
And canst thou kill me ?—can thy sword so foul a murder perpetrate ? 
Ah, Count, revoke that hideous word !—at worst we need but separate ! 
Ah, send me to my father’s halls !—here will I, hid from every eye, 
Bring up within those hallowed walls our darling children ere I die !"— 
—“ Alas, dear wife, it may not be! Thy doom of death is fixed as fate! 
Arraign me not of cruelty! 1 must obey Spain's Potentate !"—— 

—*O, Count Alarcos, this is hard! I pass not now my own w Tongs by— 
But oh, my brother’s foul reward, his murder, what can justify ? 
The King, thou knowest, through jealousy, hired ruffian hands to assassinate 
The noble Garcias !—Woe is me !—what evils Passion doth create! 
Yes, that too gallant youth was slain—and I, his sister, now must die! 
So be it !—all appeals are vain —my thoughts should soar to Gop on high! 
Yet, let me for the last time kiss my babes ere Life shall terminate.” 
—* Dear wife, I cannot grant thee this ;—thou wastest words in vain debate. 
Canst kiss yon helpless nursling there : that favour will I not deny, 
But then cons thy soul in prayer to Gop above, thy best ally.” 
The mother, weeping, kissed her child, who lisped his thanks in babbling prate, 
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And clapped his little hands and smiled, so sportive and affectionate. 

This done, she knelt, and prayed a prayer to Gop above, her best ally,— 

—* All-gracious Lord! whose tender care is over all, both low and high, 

I here bequeath my soul to Thee, renouncing earthly love and hate ; 

O, judge me in Thy clemency, nor leave me lost and reprobate !”— 

Then, turning to the Count, she said—* On thee, Alarcos, I rely 

To mind our babes when I am dead—I beg this by our bliss gone by! 

My sands of life have soon been run, but I[ forbear to expostulate : 

Yet let me nurse this little one; with smiles I then will meet my fate.’”— 

—“ Nay, ask it not, my love, my life! See !--he is slumbering—let him lie ; 

O, grant me thy forgiveness, wife! for Morn already streaks the sky.”— 

—*Count! I forgive thee every-thing, for thou art but unfortunate ; 

But, for the Infanta and the King, their doom I here prognosticate ! 

Before the dreadful Gop of all, before His judgment-seat on high, 

I summon them, to stand or fall, ere thirty days and nights go by! ”"— 

No more she said :—she knelt, she clasped her hands in prayer, and bode her fate, 

And, shuddering, Count Alarcos grasped her naked throat, to suffocate : — 

He would not use or sword or knife, from fear the gushing blood might dye 

Her garments or the floor :——his wife, alas! thus horribly must die! 

He grasped her throat with all his strength—and Count Alarcos’ strength was 
great— 

He grasped and pressed, until, at length, she lay a corpse inanimate. 

When life was gone, and all was o’er, hulf-smothering one wild fearful cry, 

He stripped her of the clothes she wore, and placed them on a table nigh ; 

Then, laying the body on the couch, and lying down beside his mate, 

That so the attendants could avouch no circumstance to criminate, 

He raised his voice,—he shrieked aloud—* What ho! help! help!—my wile 
will die !"— 

And,—all aghast,—in rushed a crowd of servants at the unwonted cry. 

They thronged around her—all in vain !—their well-meant succour came too late. 

Dead, dead she was and must remain, and mystery must enshroud her fate | 

But, let us now behold and bide what followed ere the month went by — 

In twelve days’ time the Infanta died, as History’s records testify. 

When five and twenty days were past, the King too died, those records state ; 

And, on the thirtieth day, the last, even Count Alarcos shared their fate ! 

Now then, may Gop keep all from sin! and may His blessed Son supply 

Our souls with grace to seek and win eternal peace and bliss on high ! 


Our second specimen is taken from two hundred inthe volume before us, 
the Romances Moriscos, or Moorish chiefly by anonymous writers. It is 
Romances, of which there are nearly — the celebrated lament, beginning — 


Pasedbase el rey moro 
por la ciudad de Granada, 
desde la puerta de Elvira, 
hasta la de Vivarrambla. 
Ay de mi Alhama ! 


and was written upon the occasion of final farewell of his beloved Granada, 
the storming of Alhama, by King Fer- leaving behind him the accumulated 
dinand, in 1492, shortly before Abd- riches and magnificence of seven hun- 
allah, the last of the Moorish mo- dred years. 

narchs, took, with tears in his eyes, his 


Bament for Albama, and Death of the Moor Alfaquee. 


Through rich Grandda,—woe is me !— 
The Moorish King rides rapidly : 
He gallops from Elvira's gate 
To that of Biyarambla straight. 
Alas for thee, Alhama ! 
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Had come to him this thunder-word— 
“Alhama falls by fire and sword! ”"— 
He flung the missive in the fire— 
He slew the courier in his ire— 
Alas for thee, Alhama! 


Off-springing from his mule with speed, 

He bounded on his Arab steed ; 

Through Zacateen he dashed like Death, 

He reached the Alhambra out of breath. 
Alas for thee, Alhama ! 


Soon as he gained the Alhambra’s walls, 
His voice rang through its marble halls ; 
—* Ho! let the startling clarions warn, 

And sound aloud the hollow horn !” 


Alas for thee, Alhama ! 


Now when the tocsin’s quick alarm, 
And when the drum called all to arm, 
Out rushed, inquiring, from their doors, 
The Vega and Granadian Moors.* 
Alas for thee, Alhama ! 


And when they came to understand 
That bloody business was in hand, 
By twos and threes, and fours at most, 
They swelled into a mighty host. 
Alas for thee, Alhama ! 


Then up and spake an aged Chief— 
—* Bodes this, O King, some recent grief ? 
Say, wherefore are we summoned thus ? 
What may it mean for ours and us ?” 

Alas for thee, Alhama / 


“ Alas, my friends! prepare to greet 
Disastrous tidings of defeat ; 
The Christian legions conquer ours ; 
In dust are laid Alhama’s towers!” 
Alas for thee, Alhama ! 


Then up and spake an Alfaquee ; 
A hoary-bearded Moor was he : 
—* Good King, I wish thee joy of this! 
Thy chastisement is meet, I wiss ! 
Alas for thee, Alhama { 


“ For thou hast slain the Abéncerrage,+ 
Those noblest names in History’s page,” 
And thou hast harboured hostile bands, 
Vile vagrants from Cordéva’s lands. 

Alas for thee, Alhama ! 


* Namely, The Moors of both country and town. 

+ The Abencerrages are celebrated in Spanish story as the most illustrious of the 
Granadian-Moorish nobility. Their downfal, like that of the Barmecides in Arabia, 
was effected through the intrigues of jealous rivals, who bad the baseness to represent them 
to Abdallah as conspirators against his throne. 
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“ Now, therefore, mark me: as thy meed, 
A twofold ruin is decreed 
Thy people and thy diadem— 
Destruction comes on thee and them. 
Alas for thee, Alhama! 


“ A curse attends the bloody cause 

That tramples upon lives and laws ! 

Granada’s pride shall perish now, 

For she shall fall, and so shalt thou! "— 
Alas for thee, Alhama ! 


So spake that Moor in speech that burned ; 
Then proudly on his heel he turned, 
And went his way unheedingly, 
That haughty-hearted Alfaquee. 
Alas for thee, Alhama ! 


Then waxed the King exceeding wroth, 
Because the Moor had spoken troth : 
—“ Ha! is not this,” he said, “the Alcaid,* 
By whom Alhama was betrayed ? 

Alas for thee, Alhama ! 


“ The rebel slave doth well to fling 
This odium on his lawful King! "— 
Then sent the King six men with swords, 
To have him punished for his words, 
Alas for thee, Alhama! 


— Moor Alfaquee, Moor Alfaquee, 
A traitor’s guerdon waits on thee! 
Thou didst desert Alhama’s walls — 
Through thy neglect Alhama falls! 
Alas for thee, Alhama ! 


“ For this thy treason undenied, 
For this high crime, and more beside, 
For what thou hast so rashly said, 
The King hath sent to take thy head. 
Alas for thee, Alhama! 


“ To take thy severed head, and straight 

Above the Alhambra’s highest gate 

Impale it on an iron stake, 

That all who see the sight may quake.” — 
Alas for thee, Alhama ! 


Out spake that bearded warrior then— 

—‘ Brave cavalleros, Moorish men, 

Ill know ye me! Go,—better taught,— 

And tell your King I owe him nought. 
Alas for thee, Alhama! 


“TI left my home for Antiquare, 
To see my sister married there— 
A blight be on the day I went! 
That day the land shall long lament! 
Alas for thee, Alhama! 


* Chief magistrate, 
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“I left my post, for which 1 grieve, 

Albeit I had my Sovereign’s leave— 

I asked a fortnight, and he gave 

Three weeks, which time I did not crave, 
Alas for thee, Alhama ! 


“ Now, for Alhama, by my head, 
It weighs my spirit down like lead! 
But, if the King has lost his town, 
I—I have lost my name’s renown ! 
Alas for thee, Alhama! 


“ And I have lost my sons,—my wife,— 
Those whom I loved beyond my life ;— 
And I have lost, in luckless hour, 
A daughter, was Grandda’s flower. 

Alas for thee, Alhama! 


“With Cadiz’ Marquis doth she dwell 
A captive since her kindred fell ; 
Ten score doubloons were cheaply paid 
In ransom for that queenly maid. 
Alas for thee, Alhama ! 


“ But now, her noble captor, saith, 
She hath embraced the Christian faith, 
And now she bears a Christian name,— 
Is Donna Isabel d’Alhame. 
Alas for thee, Alhama! 


“T mourn for this, because she bore 

No name but Fatima before,— 

And, well I wot, her birth is good, 

Yea, in her veins runs regal blood.”— 
Alas for thee, Alhama ! 


Spake then the Moors : —“ It doth not boot ; 
We stand not here to hold dispute ; 
So, having heard thee, for the rest, 
We must fulfil the King’s behest.”— 
Alas for thee, Alhama! 


And, as these words they sternly said, 

They with their swords cut off his head, 

And to the Alhambra, out of hand, 

They bore it, by the King’s command. 
Alas for thee, Alhama! 


We now present our readers with a tilian nobleman, and one of the most 
production of a more solemn order,— accomplished scholars of the fourteenth 
an Ode on the Vanity of Human Pur- century. 
suits, by Don Jorge Manrique, a Cas- 


Life, Death, Eternity. 
I. 


Arise, my soul! awake! arise! 
Shake off thine idle earthly dreams, 
And think how soon 
The longest human lifetime flies— 
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How soon the Hand which gave, redeems 
Its mystic boon !— 
How swiftly > dations gorgeous cheats 
And Power's colossal pomps and lures 
Are lost in gloom, 
Till even their faintest memory fleets, 
And Man first finds that nought endures 
But Gop and Doom! 


Il. 


Time summons, and our nights and days, 
With all their hollow hopes and joys, 
Their tears and mirth, 
Go home by dark and trackless ways, 
And join the years that rolled ere Troy’s 
Renown had birth. 
Forth flow the moments, dusk or bright, 
And, as their unresounding stream 
Departs away, 
With each successive wavelet’s flight 
Some fragment of Life’s glittering dream 
Grows dim for aye! 


Ill. 
Like silent rivers hurrying on 
Through storm and calm, through ebb and flow, 
To Ocean’s breast, 
Illusions leave us one by one, 
Long ere the heart itself lies low 
In dreamless rest. 
Youth, Pleasure, Glory, Genius, Love, 
Burn bright awhile, then wane and die, 
Like those long trains 
Of meteor lights that flash above,— 
And starless blackness, as on high, 
Alone remains ! 


IV; 
This world is but a thoroughfare, 
A road by which we all must go 
To reach our Home ; 
Some dance-atong, some droop in care, 
But All wend on, both high and low, 
Both sage and mome. 
Our pilgrimage begins in tears, 
And sorrows throng our thorny way 
Even from our birth, 
Till, having reached the Vale of Years, 
We bow to Death, who blends our clay 
With that of Earth. 


v. 
Yet this vain world, which so controls 
And fills the hearts of Adam’s race, 
If used aright 
Might serve to sanctify our souls, 
And prove a fruitful means of Grace, 
And source of Might. 
As boundless love to wretched Man 
Brought down the Son of God from Heaven, 
Winged by that love 
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Our souls might spurn Life’s prisoning span, 
And, purified from earthly leaven, 
Ascend above. 


vi. 
But no :—we slight the immortal Mind— 
Our care is how to decorate 
Our fleshly forms— 
Debased and blind, yet proud as blind, 
We deck and dress, in purple state, 
A feast for worms ! 
We strive and slave, we slave and strive, 
To paint and prank and beautify 
This mask of clay— 
Our souls are night and noon alive 
To catch each wanton’s wandering eye 
That roams our way ! 


Vil. 


Yet see what poor and paltry cheats 
We let ourselves be swindled by, 
Dupes as we are ! 
For all that most allures us fleets— 
Our trusted treasures ere we die 
Are scattered far ! 
Time strips our early dreams of worth, 
Change overcasts, disasters frown, 
And oft before 
Life’s noontide hour swift storms go forth 
And cast our truthless idols down 
For evermore ! 


VIII. 


O, Beauty ! thou that laughest now 
With radiant eyes and rosy lips, 
Made glad by Health, 
What rueful change will wrong that brow, 
When Age comes down like Night and strips 
Thee of thy wealth! 
O, garnished as thou art to-day, 
And revelling in the consciousness 
Of youthful charms, 
How wilt thou shrink when wan Decay, 
That grisly bridegroom, comes to press 
Thee in his arms ! 


IX. 


The bright cerulean Gothic blood, 
The royal names, the lords of old, 
Are gone and past ; 
So all that breathe of Base und Good, 
Of Strong and Frail, of Mean and Bolt, 
Sink too at last. 
Some fall by Craft, more yield to Strength, 
Disease, Want, War, and broken hearts 
Sweep off the mass, 
But All met in that House at length, 
To which, despite of arms and arts, 
Even kings must pass. 
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Ke 
A few, indeed, by Force or Fraud, 
Grow strong in power beyond their peers,— 
But, mark them well, 
Even while their parisites applaud, 
And see with what dark doubts and fears 
’Tis theirs to dwell! 
Inveterate feuds and jealousies 
Empoison their best hours of life,— 
And fortunate 
Are they, if, having lived through these, 
They meet not from the assassin’s knife 
Their final fate ! 


XI. 
But, grant they taste of perfect bliss, 
A!l mundane triumphs have their term, 
And cannot stay ; 
The loftier height, the lower abyss, 
And Pleasure’s core conceals the germ 
Of sure decay. 
O, what can Luxury do to save 
Her votary, when coerced by Fate, 
He nears his goal ? 
What power hath Pomp beyond the grave, 
Where vain Remorse and Horror wait 
The slothful soul ? 


XII. 


The social joys, the hallowed loves, 
That gird Life’s twilight pathway round, 
Are cloister-walls. 
Woe then to him who madly roves 
Beyond !—he treads forbidden ground, 
Where Virtue falls! 
And oh! if even the Just would flee 
That last dread hour for human dust 
Too oft forgot, 
What must the sinner’s death-bed be ? 
Yet, saints or sinners, die we must, 
Absolved or not. 


XII. 


The tales are old of human change— 
Books tell of sumptuous emperors reft 
Of lands and throne, 
Kings driven to toil in field or grange, 
And gallant lords disgraced and left 
To die alone ; 
And this we weep or wonder o’er— 
Yet mightier changes far than aught 
Which History shows, 
Are hourly wrought by Death before 
Our eyes, and no man spends a thought, 
A word on those! 


XIV. 


In Thebes, in Troy, in Babylon, 
What heroes flourished once of whom 
No trace remains ! 
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Where now is Rome the Thundress ?—Gone! 
Where is her history ? Veiled in gloom, 
Like Ancient Spain’s! 
But wherefore speak of elder times, 
Why marvel that their name and fame 
No more exist, 
When even the glories, wars and crimes 
Of recent years ure gone the same, 
And hid in mist! 


XV. 


Where now is Juan, Lord and King 
Of Arragon? Where be the proud 
Infantes all ? 
Where that grand train so glittering 
Of Dons and Dukes that wont to crowd 
The royal hall? 
The tournaments, the arms, the steeds, 
The scornful plume, the golden vest, 
The victor’s crown ?— 
All swept away, as worthless weeds 
Are driven o’er Ocean’s troubled breast 
When storms come down! 


XVI. 


And where be they, the worshipped ones, 
The highborn dames, the damsels bright, 
Whose presence shed 
The brilliancy of stars and suns 
Through Juan’s court, albeit that light 
Too swiftly fled ! 
Where is the dance they shone amid, 
The music that arose for them, 
The rich excess 
Of beauty which they never hid, 
And all that wealth of gold and gem 
That decked their dress ? 


XVII. 


And he whom high Ambition’s dreams 
Wiled on to ruin—Juan’s boy— 
Prince Henricé, 
Whose fortunes veered to both extremes, 
Whose brief career began in joy, 
But closed in woe— 
He whom the world seduced to rise, 
Then punished for its own blind fault, 
And harshly spurned— 
Where is he now? Alas! he lies 
Low in the lampless charnel-vault, 
Forgot,—unmourned ! 


XVIII. 
And then his regal-palace-walls, 


The porphyry gates, the golden roofs, 
he treasures rare 
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Which dazzled through the illumined halls— 
The court-yards where the clang of hoofs 
Rang through the air,— 
The knights, the squires, the pages tall, 
The cavalcades, the rich suits worn, 
The conqueror’s car,— 
Where too be these ?—Evanished all! 
Gone as the glistening dews of Morn 
At Noontide are ! 


XIX. 


O, what a court Alfonzo held ! 
What rank was there! what loveliness 
And chivalry ! 
What knights of prowess unexcelled ! 
What chiefs whose swords had won success 
By land and sea! 
And yet how swiftly passed from him 
he sceptre and the glory !—Even 
At highest noon 
The sunlight of his power fell dim, 
And storms o’ercast Ambition’s heaven, 
And quenched its moon! 


XX. 
He too is gone—mine ancestor— 
The shield and pillar of the State— 
The pride of Spain— 
Rodric Manrique—he who bore 
A soul invincible by Fate, 
Yet pure from stain— 
The loved of all, the idolized 
Of prince and peasant, lord and slave, 
His race was run 
Too soon !—but reverence undisguised 
Still greets and garlands in his grave 
Spain's faithful son! 


XXI. 
But why name these? King, Marquess, Lord, 
Knight, Statesman, General,—uall are gone 
The same dark road— 
And minstrel-pens can but record 
The mighty deeds that such have done, 
In song and ode. 
Their sternest towers, their strongest keeps, 
Their proudest castles looked less proud 
And strong than they,— 
Yet all have passed—their memory sleeps— 
And those cold stones abide unbowed 
By Time's decay ! 


XXII. 
O, Man, thou self-deluder ! canst 
Thou dupe thy soul in Youth with hope 
Of golden years ? 
Alas! ere more than half advanced 
On Life’s rough road, thou hast to grope 
Thy way in tears! 
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A faint light glimmers now and then 
Through Manhood’s hour perchance, to cheer 
Thy pilgrimage, 
But Darkness clouds the scene agen, 
And tenfold Night anon draws near 
In palsied Age! 


XXIII. 


How shalt thou, then, find best escape 
From all the ills that so beset 
Life’s drear exile ? 
Gold, Glory, even the tempting grape, 
At most but aid thee to forget 
Thy state awhile-- 
Where, when the warring world’s alarms 
Ring loud around thee, shalt thou find 
True peace of soul ? 
O, where, but in Religion’s arms ? 
Where, but with Faith, which wings the mind 
To Heaven, its goal ? 
XXIV. 
For me, no formal tome I cite, 
No grave, elaborate moralist, 
No poet-lays, 
For he who turns to such for light 
Meets but at best a dazzling mist, 
That mocks his gaze. 
I raise my thoughts in prayer to Gop, 
I look for help to Him alone 
Who shared our lot, 
The Mighty One of Heaven, who trod 
Life’s path as Man, though Earth, His own, 
Received Him not! 


XXV. 
I turn to Him, and ask for nought 
Save knowledge of His heavenly will, 
Whate’er it be : 
I seek no doubtful blessings, fraught 
With present good, but final ill 
And agony. 
Come Death or Life, come Weal or Woe, 
Whate’er my Gop elects to send 
I here embrace; 
Blest while, though tortured on the wheel, 
I forfeit not, or worse, misspend 
His holy grace. 
XXVI. 
Yes, awful and eternal Power, 
I bend before Thy judgment-seat 
In spirit now ! 
O’er-leaping Life, I front the hour 
When this pale world shall melt and ficet 
Before Thy brow ! 
Then sift me here, O, Love Divine! 
By penances and Charity, 
By Faith and Prayer— 
So shall my soul in death be Thine, 
And, soaring up to Heaven and Thee, 
Dwell ever there. 
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Morality like this is too trite to work 
an effect upon all minds ; but itis good 
for us if we be young, good for us if we be 
unsophisticated. Qur conduct in after- 
life is regulated by a multitude of si- 
milar educational influences, of the ope- 
ration of which we ourselves are possi- 
bly unconscious. Impressions received 
during boyhood in the closet, and ap- 
parently departed for ever, will come 
back to us in middle age, at periods 
when we least look for them, as the 
forms of the Dead revisit our homes in 
nightly dreams. And not only will 
they come back to us, but they will re- 
main with us, and will refuse to be 


again banished. As at the hour of 


death the whole picture of a lifetime is 
sometimes brought before the mental 
eye in a moment, so, conversely, the 
impression of a moment in the morning 
of existence may be diffused over the 
surface of a whole lifetime. Even a 
page of poetry common-place as this, if 
it impress the Child, may contribute its 
share towards exalting the Man in the 
scale of rationality, and disciplining his 
mind for the great probationary trial 
through which he is destined to pass. 

But we have exceeded our proper 
limits ; and a page from the Cancioneros 
must conclude our labours for the pre- 
sent :-— 


Slightey Lode. 


“ _And this is poor Anselmo’s grave! 
Ah, Juan! say of what he died— 

For he was young, was young and brave, 
Yet gentle as the cooing dove.”— 

“__He died, alas !"—and Juan sighed,— 
“ He died, he died of slighted love.” 


“—-Poor youth !—And, Juan !—spake he aught 
Of what he felt, before he died 7" — 

“ —He said that all his pains were nought 
Save one—of which he would not speak— 
Alas! we had not far to seek 

For that :—it was the one dark thought 
Wherewith in vain his spirit strovce— 
He died, he died of slighted love.” 


«“ — And when Death hovered nearer still, 
What said he of his mournful fate ?”— 
“ —That Death was not so sharp an il]— 
That Life, o’erdarkened by Despair, 
Was bitterer far than Death to bear; 
That rest awaits us in the tomb, 
Where Anguish sleeps with Love and Hate. 
Thus much he spake—and some were there 
Who wept aloud his early doom ; 
But others knelt in silent prayer,— 
And when they said that such as he 
Were flowers that Gop took up to bloom 
In Heaven, he smiled so thankfully ! 
And raised his failing eyes above— 
He died, he died of slighted lve.” 


“ — And—Shepherd!—when the heavenly spark 
Was flickering in its lamp of clay, 

Before the glassy eye grew dark, 

What said he more ?—or said he aught ?”— 

“ —-But this—* The pilgrim goes his way :— 

Farewell the beauty of the moon! 

Farewell the glory of the noon! 

The home of rest my heart hath sought 
So long in vain will soon be mine— 

Soon will that heart, all quelled and cold, 
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Lie low aneath the trodden mould, 


Which brings it Peace,—a welcome boon! 
Yet Love, ah, Love is still divine, 

And surely Goodness never dies !"-~ 

He said no more—we closed his eyes— 
We laid him in the grassy BTOVE me 


Franz Baaper, of Munich, an author 
distinguished even among those of his 
nation by the singularly profound and 
original views of Everything, de- 
veloped, (or enveloped, if the reader 
will,) in astyle strikingly suited to the 
thoughts of which it is the vehicle, in 
his various writings on that subject, 
remarks, in a letter addressed to the 
truly respectable, and even toa British 
public not wholly unknown, Doctor 
Justinus Kerner, (Oberamtsarzt, or 
official High-bailiwick-physician, of 
Weinsperg, in Suabia,) that in what 
relates to ghosts, witchcraft, the phi- 
losophers’ stone, and that branch of 
information in general, we of this age 
are just as far behind our ancestors, 
of Cornelius Agrippa’s time and 
* thereabouts,” as we are before them 
in those more superficial departments 
of knowledge which rest on observa- 
tion and experiment. There is much 
truth in this remark ; though less, one 
might think, as applied to the Ger- 
mans than ourselves. The bias of the 
age is, to speak candidly, not towards 
the supernatural. Modern scientific 
inquiry occupies itself with the ma- 
terial, the mechanical,—in a word, the 
sensible generally, in manifest prefe- 
rence to the not-sensible. Of the 
sciences named occult, (and which we 
might now additionally qualify as in- 
cult,) one may doubt whether any pro- 
fessor,—in any at least of our British 
seats of learning,—knows the first 
principles. If we be better astrono- 
mers than they were under the old 
Ptolemaic dispensation, we are out of 
all sight worse astrologers. If the 
chemist of our nineteenth century be 
in the profaner uses of his art veré 
adeptus, —in the more recondite, in its 
application to magic, what veriest tyro 
in the school of Paracelsus were not 
Vou, XVII. 
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CHAP. L.—INTRODUCTORY. 





his master? In surgery, what is now 
understood of the treatment of wounds 
in the sympathetic manner? Does 
any surgeon live who will say, with his 
hand on his heart,—and without tak- 
ing advantage of his anatomical know- 
ledge to place the obtestatory member 
over a less solemn viscus,—that he 
has, in one solitary case, operated on 
a cudgel for the cure of a head broken, 
were it at Donnybrook or in Saint- 
Giles’s, therewith? Or that he has 
treated a fracture, simple or com- 
pound, of any man’s leg, or legs, by 
splint and bandage, unguent and fo- 
mentation, adhibited to the wheels of 
the mail-coach that went full-speed 
over the same? As for the reader's 
own body-physician, I will not ask, 
does he copy his prescriptions (like 
good Doctor Dee) from autograph 
ones of the archangel Raphael? Their 
originality is unquestionable: that they 
are, on the whole, the better for that, 
may, perhaps, be less so. 

It were tedious to go through the 
whole round of human knowledge ; 
nor is it needful: we should but meet 
at every step evidence of a truth 
which, perhaps, no one is disposed to 
controvert. Nay, so far from contro- 
verting, does not the age make this its 
boast, that it does give itself wholly to 
those studies in which sense and the 
sensuous understanding are at home, 
accounting the extra-sensuous synony- 
mous with the visionary,—yea, the 
not-sensible equivalent to the nonsen- 
sical? Truly, the point needing to 
be established, and on which one might 
look to find men really incredulous, 
were this,-—not that the majority are 
no believers in the ghostly, but that 
there exists a minority that believes. 
The incredulity of the age is incredve 
lity in the second power. Not only 
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do we not believe in the marvellous ; 
we believe not even in any belief 
therein. We are sure there are no 
ghosts; nay, we are sure there are no 
believers in such. ‘Some there are 
even whom the apparition of an unde- 
niable ghost-believer, or of a man 
afraid of witches, would affect with a 
positive spectrish fear, and sense of 
something “uncanny,” as though the 
very belief of the preternatural ‘were 
already itself, in these days, preter- 
natural enough. “ It seems,” says an 
author not munch known, and whose 
name, were I here to cite it, would 
probably come with a quite unfamiliar 
sound to the reader's ear, ‘to have 
got into most heads that there has 
been at length some demonstration 
arrived at,—some clear, final settle- 
ment of the question about ghosts and 
things ghostly ; that there has, in fact, 
been discovered a reason why these 
things should not be believed in. 
Strange hallucination! Let the truth 
be known :—the age believes not, just 
because the age wills not to believe. 
We have cut, not untied, the Gordian 
knot. We have resolved that there 
are no ghosts, can be no ghosts, shall 
be no ghosts. Sic vult, sic jubet our 
nineteenth century: stet pro ratione 
voluntas. Candidly, what other way 
was there of dealing with a question 
of this kind, wherein demonstration, 
of the sort we wanted, being demon- 
stration of a negative, was, of course, 
impossible? Demonstration of the 
affirmative the ghosts themselves, in 
whose power alone it would seem to 
be, have never been slow to afford, 
and that in the only conceivable way, 
by ‘appearing.’ For that ghosts 
have indeed ‘appeared’ many will 
attest; but what then? The nine- 
teenth century smiles, repeats that 
the thing is impossible, tells you of 
optical illusions, nervous fancies, ex- 
cited imagination, morbid spontaneous 
action of the organs of sense, waking 
dreams, effects of indigestion,—hints 
the possibility of imposition,—finally, 
declares herself quite satisfied that no 
ghost has appeared; that being, as 
she has already determined, impossi- 
ble. What's impossible can’t be, con- 
sequently has not been. This is logic 
not to be shaken. And thus the ques- 
tion about ghosts is settled by a 
triumphant majority ; wherein, how- 
ever, may be suspected not a few un- 
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ualified voters, since Universal Suf- 
rage is not yet—is even, in questions 
of this kind, not likely very speedily 
to become---law. 

“ The Nineteenth Century! Won- 
derful prestige that as a halo encom- 
passes these three words! To how 
many is this ‘ Nineteenth Century’ 
their infallible church, whose dicta are 
for them divine oracles,—whose ana- 
thema were unto them as annihilation ! 
Wilt thou know then, blockhead! 
foolishest idolator! that this formula, 
‘ Nineteenth Century,’ stands but for 
a multitude of men like thyself; some 
of them even greater blockheads than 
thou ? Be a blockhead, by all means, 
if thou wilt,—if thou feel the sacred 
impulse of nature thereto. Lovingly 
do thou fulfil the intentions of the 
gracious mother, and be of good 
heart; a blockhead also is a link in 
the great chain of being. But, oh! 
art not thou a blockhead in thine own 
right? Is not that little possession of 
thine, there, in Duncedom, a royalty, 
wherein no ‘ Nineteenth Century,’— 
no collective Blockheadry of the age, 
has a right to come in and play Lord 
Paramount, and stamp ifs image and 
superscription upon all thy lead? 
Canst not thou issue thine own plati- 
tudes? Shalt thou for ever haveno bet- 
ter justification for this and the other 
particular foolish-belief which thou en- 
tertainest, than that they are the cur- 
rent foolish-beliefs of thy time ? There 
are, thou sayest, no ghosts, and thou 
sayest rightly ; doest, at least, rightly 
in saying it; not because there are 
none, but because thou art there, by a 
wise provision of nature, expressly to 
utter this and similar speeches which, 
wert thou not, were gecks not, could 
get no utterance at all. But canst not 
thou give some no-reason of thy own 
for thy own geck-speech? The Nine- 
teenth Century has its own no-reasons 
(and good ones, as no-reasons go,) for 
its geck sayings on this subject. Look 
thou into these, and make them thy 
own, or find out better if thou canst ; 
but wear out human patience no 
longer, by alleging ever and only, in 
support of thy belief, the * intelligence 
of the Nineteenth Century ;’ of which 
intelligence, such as it is, thou—as is 
evident from thy continual idolatrous 
obtesting of it thus—art no partaker. 

* Seriously, let all homage be done 
to the unquestioned ‘merits of the 
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Nineteenth Century; yet would one 
like to know what, specially, are the 
qualifications of this particular epoch 
for deciding, of all questions, whether 
there be ghosts or no? What sources 
of information, on this subject, are 
open to the Nineteenth Century, that 
were closed to—say—the ninth? 
The Nineteenth Century is, no doubt, 
a respectable authority on culinary 
and police questions; displays a de- 
cided genius for mechanics; is emi- 
nent as a manufacturing age. What 
need to enumerate its merits? They 
are known; they are such as all can 
appreciate: they lie on the surface ; 
what eye is not filled with the lustre 
of them? But there is a proverb, 
‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam,’ which it 
were well that this century laid to 
heart. Let it stick to its steam-en- 
gines; let it go on improving, ad 
infinitum, in machinery and manufac- 
ture; let it discuss the oriental and 
corn questions, and discover the thou- 
sand and second use of caouchouc, a 
great desideratum. Let it prosecute 
‘ Timbuctoo travels, voyages to the 
pole ;’ and, having now found out the 
north-west passage, find out next some 
use for the same. Let it content it- 
self to be ‘the patent age of new in- 
ventions.’ That is its calling; not a 
sublime or a beautiful, but a very use- 
ful one, whereunto the more wholly it 
addicts itself, the more hope there is 
that an age may follow, capable of 
higher things. Out of the din and 
fagging of this century may come lei- 
sure and studious quiet for the next. 
The intellectual activity of our era is 
that of the artisan, ahaa worse 
the confusion of workshop-noises with 
some ineffable theory of religion, poli- 
tics,"and things in general, the which 
he bawleth, not into the ears, but the 
throats of his workmates; each of 
these disserting as loudly and as wise- 
ly as he. Meanwhile, however, all 
this abuse of lungs precludes not a 
very legitimate use of elbows. The 
manual activity goes on unslackened ; 
and, grateful at least for this, a twen- 
tieth century may perhaps after all ac- 
knowledge, that our nineteenth, if an 
addlepated, was yet no clumsy or 
drone-handed, unworkmanlike period 
of time.” 

An era of belief on false or insuf- 
ficient grounds is generally, almost 
necessarily, succeeded by an era of un- 
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belief; after which, if only the un- 
belief be honest, comes the appre- 
hending and establishing of the true 
grounds, whereupon may be accom- 
plished apparently a return, but in 
reality a going forward, to a belief 
now intelligent, and resting on a right 
basis. And they who are the first to 
take this step in advance, are apt to 
be looked on by the stupider sort as 
behind their age; as indeed no age is 
too ready to conclude that they who 
travel not in its company are before 
it. Something of this kind would ap- 
pear to be already beginning to take 
place in our own days, in reference to 
the great question of “ Ghosts or no 
Ghosts.” Allusion has already been 
made to “a minority, that believes :” 
a minority, promptly enough set down 
by that class whose “bolt is soon 
shot,’ as “ born some half-score cen- 
turies after their time "* How if, for 
“ after,” we were to read “ before 2” 
Or, say, not before, but in the very 
nick of time. How if this minority, 
instead of being the relic of by-gone 
ages of darkness, were the germ of a 
coming age of light? Of increased 
light—such increase of light as this 
enlightened age is yet susceptible of ? 
We have got beyond vulgar belief in 
ghosts: how if these men had got a 
step farther—beyond vulgar disbelief 
in them? Had accomplished the pro- 
cess already spoken of, from blind 
taking-for-granted to scepticism, from 
scepticism to conviction founded on 
insight ? 

To put the reader in some measure 
in a position to determine this point 
for himself, is the object of the fol- 
lowing pages, wherein the writer does 
not propound opinions of his own, but 
record those of other men. And here 
be it remarked, that an opinion may 
be worth very little in itself, and yet 
the fact, that men hold it, may be 
worth a great deal. Methinks, a 
ghost-believer, no less than a ghost, is 
a phenomenon needing to be accounted 
for,---if possible, on natural grounds. 
And I know not whether a nation of 
ghost-believers be not something quite 
as wonderful as an authentic, irrefra- 
gable ghost. Burgomaster Von Meyer 
of Frankfort, General Von Pfyffer 
of Lucern, Doctor Kerner of Weins- 
perg, Professor Eschenmayer of Tii- 
bingen, and a host of the national 
clergy of Wirtemberg and other states 
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of Germany, may tell stories utterly 
undeserving, not only of credit, but of 
a moment’s attention; but the fact 
that these stories are told (and be- 
lieved) by these men, is one to which 
credit cannot, and one thinks attention 
cannot very wisely, be refused. I 
may give such explanations of the 
stories told by men of this stamp as, 
in default of better, enlightened peo- 
ple shall be fain to receive ; but what 
boots it to explain the stories, the 
story-teller remaining unexplained ; 
himself a greater mystery, and excep- 
tion to all that is dreamed of in our 
philosophy, than any thing he relates, 
or can relate ? 


CHAP. Il.——SPIRITUAL 


Tuat Germany and the ghost-world 
are geographically contiguous regions 
were perhaps too much, in the face of 
all sound philosophy, and of the map 
of Europe, to expect enlightened peo- 
ple who read this magazine very rea- 
dily to believe; but that between 
ghosts and Germans very peculiar 
relations do subsist is a fact of the 
utmost notoriety, and one which it 
would argue considerable ignorance 
of things in general to call in ques- 
tion. The mystic barrier which di- 
vides the material from the immate- 
rial, our earthly life from the dread 
unknown regions of being that lie 
darkling on its confines, would seem, 
on some as yet undiscovered principle, 
(and the investigation of which would 
involve the whole philosophy of diet- 
etics as bearing on psychological de- 
velopment) to give way in a wonder- 
ful manner before the influence of 
Sauerkraut. The circumstance of 
being defunct does not, in the part of 
the world which addicts itself to the 
consumption of that “ industrial pro- 
duct,” at all operate in the same deci- 
sive way as a bar to a man’s appearing 
in society as it is elsewhere under- 
stood to do. To be buried—in other 
countries admitted by all parties to be 
a final measure—is, on the part of a 
German, often the first step towards 
any thing like active existence: a 
winding-sheet seems the only costume 
in which he feels his movements per- 
fectly unfettered and free from géne : 
for all occasions requiring an extra- 
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For my own part, seeing it is but a 
choice of difficulties, I choose the 
least ; and, being very sure that “this 
enlightened age” has as little reason 
for not believing in ghosts as I, or 
any body else, can possibly have for 
believing in them, I also “cut the 
Gordian knot” in my own way, and 
“will to believe.” © And with this 
avowal (which I would not make to 
every body) I now proceed to lay be- 
fore thee, O reader of a thousand, 
such facts as, in an intercourse of some 
years with a very peculiar cast of 
men and books, I have been able to 
collect concerning German ghost- 
seers, and the ghosts seen by them. 


TEMPERAMENT OF GERMANS. 


ordinary degree of liveliness in his 
demeanour, grave- clothes are his “only 
wear ;”’ and the sole stage of his being 
to which, without great injustice to 
the deliberate character of his pre- 
sepultural proceedings, you can permit 
yourself to apply so headlong-like a 
term, as “ career,” in most cases, be- 
gins to be run after what are rashly 
supposed to be his “ last legs,” are as 
fairly past any possibility of a run 
upon them as is (if the comparison be 
not odious) the last bank by which the 
reader “ hath had losses.” 

The fact seems to be, that our Teu- 
ton granduncles (for in that relation I 
conceive the children of great-grand- 
father-land to stand to us, who are of 
Anglo-Saxon strain) lead a life which 
is neither of this world, nor properly 
of any other. They are borderers: 
they inhabit, as it were, a “land de- 
batable,” on the marches of, the 
ghost-world, and have more inter- 
course, and better intelligence, with 
its dim-flitting, doleful-staring people, 
than with their neighbours who are 
more decidedly in the body than them- 
selves. In the ghost-world itself also, 
if our respected granduncles are to be 
believed, are many borderers,—spirits 
that are nearer to men (namely, to 
such equivocal spectrish German men) 
than to spirits more purely spiritual 
than themselves. And it is to be re- 
marked that these are, or were when 
alive, for the most part Germans too ; 
people, apparently, who having never 
been rightly ix this world, are now 
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not rightly out of it; but still, as be- 
fore, are sometimes on this side of the 
border, sometimes on that. Sometimes 
the German (in magnetic extasy) will 
in spirit pass into the ghost-world, and 
see and converse with the ghosts, as it 
were, on their own soil. Sometimes, 
again, the ghosts will come out into 
Germany,—into the material, daylight 
world (such hazy, mystical daylight as 
Germans have), and there will they, as 
it is called, spuk treiben, that is, play 
the puck, knock furniture about, give 
boxes on the ear, throw knives, or 
any thing else that happens to be at 
hand, even at people who are not 
ghost-seers, or perhaps Germans at 
all.* The same magnetizable tempe- 
rament which makes the race of Teut, 
or Tuisto (from whom comes Tues- 
day) so apt, during bodily life, to 
hover on the confines of the visible 
and invisible spheres, works in them, 
when disembodied, analogous effects: 
ghost-seers while living, they are 
ghosts seen when dead. 

Magnetism (animal) is the charm, 
the “open sesame,” at which the gates 
of the invisible world stand open. 
These gates are seldomer closed to 
Germans than to other men, because 
Germans are of all men most mag- 
netizable. Has the reader any theory 
to account for the fact, that in Ger- 
many magnetism is as generally held 
to be a reality, as in our British lands 
it is believed to be a humbug? Or is 
he, indeed, aware of the fact, that as 
with us the admission, so with Ger- 
mans the denial, of the doctrines of 
Mesmer is the exception ?—which ex- 
ception, moreover, the present writer 
has been assured by more than one of 
the foremost, in various walks of 
science, among the living sons of Ger- 
many, occurs only in cases of very rare 
ignorance, where one has neglected to 
inform himself of a great mass of facts, 
as well authenticated (non meus hic 
sermo) as any of those upon which our 
systems of mechanical, chemical, or 
other science are built. So far, in- 
deed, is this admission of the reality 
of magnetism from being the charac- 
teristic of a particularly credulous sort 
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of people, that rationalist divines, and 
even downright outspoken disbeliev- 
ers in revelation, will content them- 
selves with resolving into magnetic 
phenomena all manifestations of the 
supernatural, all miracles and inspira- 
tion ; and hold all prophets and thau- 
maturgi simply for magnetic persons. 
There is no man of any mark or likeli- 
hood in Germany, in any department 
of science, medical or other, that pre- 
tends to disbelieve magnetism: the 
disbelief were indeed, in that land, im- 
possible: except, as already observed, 
in some case of an ignorance to which 
nothing were impossible ; for here not 
knowledge, but the absence of it, is 
power. But why is it that just this 
so potent (and perhaps not unblissful) 
ignorance prevails almost universally 
in these islands? Is it not because 
we, in addition to so many other ines- 
timable British immunities, enjoy this, 
of not being a magnetizable people? 
so that, when the thing has been at- 
tempted among us, the facts have for 
the most part told the wrong way, and 
we have got confirmed in our unbe- 
lief. Subjects of this empire are no 
subjects for magnetic trance. Exta- 
tic flights, and outgoings into the 
sphere of the incorporeal, may be very 
proper for Germans ; but under acon- 
stitution like ours men bethink them- 
selves of Habeas Corpus, and abide in 
the body. Talk of giving Mesmerism 
a fair trial in Britain! If you mean 
trying whether it will work on Britons 
as it does on Germans, any one who 
knows the two nations can tell you @ 
priort that it will not. Neither will 
vinegar work on muriate as it will on 
carbonate of soda; nor will the load- 
stone act on marble ason iron. Your 
Briton has too fast a hold on the ac- 
tual, or it on him; he is too much in 
the world, a man altogether too “ wide 
awake,” too strong in the faith that 
no other number is number one, to be 
very easily charmed out of his iden- 
tity, meshed and spell-bound in soul 
by airy net-weaving of mesmerite fin- 
gers. Then, your British practitioner 
magnetizes for gain of money, or at. 
best for philosophic curiosity, and fur- 


sae —— 


* Germans also will, on great provocation, throw things at ghosts. The writer 
of these pages knew a young man of that nation, a student of theology at Geneva, 
who, being vexed by the moppings and mowings of a certain ghost, which made a 
point of intruding upon him in his moments of meditation, at last threw his boots at 
the same ; a form of exorcism unhappily quite bootless, 
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therance of the interests of science. 
Your German, on the other hand, 
magnetizes devoutly ; in the spirit, not 
of a lecturer in the tribune, but of a 
~— at the altar: the work becomes 
n his hand quasi-sacramental, and he 
transports, with great ease and com- 
fort to himself, his patient into highest 
spiritual regions; or sends him (or 
more generally her) a journeying in 
the moon, the planets, and the fixed 
stars, to bring back intelligence in 
which of these-—if in any—the blessed 
(die Seligen) dwell. 

But perhaps the true secret of Ger- 
man openness to all kinds of fascina- 
tion, and what I may call psychic ma- 
gic, lies in the fact, that they are under 
little or no spiritual rule;* and, hav- 
ing also commonly little rule of their 
own spirits, are thus in the condition 
of a “city without walls.” (Prov. 
xxv 28.) A magnetizer, who must 
always be a person of superior spi- 
ritual strength, (strength of will, en- 
ergetic, genial, or demonal force, that 
penetrates into and possesses other 
wills, making them its organs,) to the 
magnetized, can come in and take the 
unoccupied place of rule, and bend 


hither and thither the spirit that is 
neither itself manly, nor sheltered un- 
der the manliness of another. Thus 
women are more magnetizable than 
men; and among men those chiefly 
are magnetizable who are fitted rather 
to be guided than to be guides,—to be 
under headship than to be heads. 
There is a kind of men who stumble 
on discoveries which other men turn 
to account, (such as that Marquis of 
Worcester with his “ Century of In- 
ventions ;)” men who utter oracular 
wisdom without being conscious of it ; 
who are like lanterns, which are no- 
thing the better for their own light, 
only lighting other men’s way thereby, 
who in requital carry them hither and 
thither, and take care of them. Such 
are the “inspired idiots” of society 
and of literature. Such have seers 
been in all ages, to whom it has often 
been, unthankfully and unthinkingly, 
cast up as a reproach that they can 
tell other men’s fortunes, but not their 
own. These are the pre-eminently 
magnetizable, whose whole life indeed 
is, without their knowing it. passed on 
the very verge of the deepest magnetic 
sleep. 


CHAP. IHII.——INCONVENIENCES OF MAGNETISM. 


Macyetism, as a branch of medical 
practise, is falling pretty fast into dis- 
use in Germany, a circumstance not 
much to be wondered at, if we reflect 
somewhat upon the nature of this 
mode of cure,---that it is, namely, the 
establishing of a certain community, 
in the article of health, between the 
patient and the medical man; an ar- 
rangement in which the reciprocation 
of benefit is all-too glaringly one-sided. 
A physician in extensive practice, upon 
this system, would be but another 
name for an impersonated complica- 
tion of disorders, the deputy sick-man 
of the whole parish. The sanitary 
state of the nation might at any time 
be ascertained from an inspection of 
the tongues, &c., of the Faculty, taking 


care to calculate in the inverse ratio. 
Your medical lecturer, wishing to pre- 
sent to his class a comprehensive view 
of disease, would have only to present 
himself. He might perfect his theory 
of diagnosis while shaving. His an- 
swer to your simplest “ How d’ye do?” 
would furnish no meagre compendium 
of nosology. The honorarium, whe- 
ther of his pupils or patients, would 
be a tribute to suffering humanity. 
Nor is this all, though quite enough. 
From the magnetic rapport, as it is 
called, subsisting between him and the 
object of his professional attentions, 
there arise to the doctor sundry in- 
conveniences of the strange kind. If, 
namely. he commit, no matter how many 
miles off, or in what privacy, any ex- 


* By spiritual rule, I mean the rule exercised, not only over a man’s actions and 
thoughts, but over the most hidden processes of his inward life,—over departments 
of his being which metaphysical science names not,—through the medium of faith 
and conscience, and in perfect harmony with free-will, by a legitimate ecclesiastical 
authority. Such a rule, extending to a man’s purposes in the germ, yea, reaching 
to the deep-seated springs of thought and action within him, to which his own con« 
sciousness reaches not, is the condition of all genuine spiritual liberty. 
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cess, eats or drinks teo much (since 
physicians are not always on a reyi- 
men), puts himself in a passion, jokes 
an ugly professional joke, in short. 
yields himself to any thing by which 
the ‘inner life” is hurt, the patient 
knows all about it, and at his next visit 
will, in magnetic trance, lay the whole 
matter, with rebukes, before him, 
and whoever else may chance to be 
present. It is true, that as soon as 
the access of Somnambulism is over, 
the patient loses all recollection of 
this, until again charmed into the 
prophetic sleep; but the case is not 
the same with the bystanders; and it 
is not every physician that likes, or can 
bear, to have his conscience thus ren- 
dered objective, and ‘speaking to him 
out of another person's mouth, before 
witnesses. Only he, it is felt, who is 
of a pure heart, and a strictly virtuous 
life. who has taken for his motto 
the 


aperto vivere voto, 


ean without inquietude give himself 
up unreservedly to the practice of 
magnetism. * 

On the other hand, pure-hearted 
and virtuous people are beginning, or 
have for some time begun to suspect 
that something unclean, nnholy, mixes 
itself up in the operations of magnetism. 
Something dark, to say the least of it. 
Swedenborg said long ago, that as no 
spirit can manifest itself, or act in or 
upon the material world, but through 
the instrumentality of some inhabi- 
tant of the material world, some man 
in the body, whom it uses as its or- 
gan, so no man in the body can pass 
into and act or be acted upon in the 
spirit-world but by some spirit, which 
serves him (with or without his know- 
ledge,) as eye, hand, foot, or other 
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organ, in that world, where his own 
mere earthly organs are quite un- 
serviceable. And Franz Baader 
(already referred to), a much more 
orthodox man than Swedenborg, be- 
lieves that in every case of magnetism, 
the real, though invisible magnetizer, 
or introducer of the patient into spi- 
ritual regions (wherein the patient 
sees with Ais, the said invisible mag- 
netizer’s eyes, and hears with his 
ears), is some spirit, whether dead 
man, or good or evil angel, to whom 
the visible magnetizer is but a blind 
and generally more or less insufficient 
work-tool. Many Germans, how- 
ever, believe that the power of acting 
without the body is an original pro- 
perty of the human soul, which mag- 
netism partially restores. Brought 
by Man’s Fall under conditions of 
time and place, we are (say they) in 
the magnetic trance emancipated 
from these, and remotest things are 
present to us. Accordingly, people 
in the higher magnetic states live now 
in the past, now in the future, or even 
in both at once; see persons and 
things that were ages ago, or that 
shall be ages hence; can see a city 
where there is none, but where men 
will build one after many generations ; 
can see, on some plain fit for the pur- 
pose, all the pomp and circumstance — 
though shadowy, spectral, like Rafé’s 
picture of the Midnight Review in 
the Elysian Fields—of a muster of the 
troops of allied re, which shall 
be held there, say, forty years later ; 
can see, arriving to-day, people who 
shall arrive, bodily, not till tomorrow, 
or it may be next week; can see, 
also, at Ban de la Roche, or in Sua- 
bia, as in the Hebrides—the funerals 
of persons living and in good health, 
the bearers, the course of the proces- 


* Of another of the “inconveniences” arising from being en rapport with some 
people, here is an illustration :—A lady who was under a course of magnetic treat~ 
ment, was sometimes, in the absence of her regular physician, magnetized by a 
person towards whom, for some “‘ lady’s reason,” she entertained a special dislike, 
such as rendered it highly distasteful to her to be placed in these relations with him, 
One day this person, after magnetizing the lady, went to a dinner-party at some 
miles distance. He was gone some time when the patient, in her trance, was ob- 
served to smile with a malicious expression, as of gratified ill-will, and erying 
“« Now!” she clenched her fists, and began as if to box very heartily the ears of 
some—to all but her—invisible head ; her countenance, as she administered the pun- 
ishment, exhibiting every mark of the most lively satisfaction. Being asked what 
she was about, she replied that she was “paying such a one.” When the magnet- 
iszer returned from his party, he told how his ears had been boxed, as he sat at 
table, by invisible fists, Now many doctors would not like this, . 
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sion, the-whole thing, with-its un- 
likeliest accidents, just as it will be. 
For future events are not to be con- 
sidered as nonentities: they are still 
events,* though future (do not they 
cast their shadows before?” and has 
bodiless nothing a shadow ?); and he 
who is lifted out of the limitations of 
time has as unobstructed a view for- 
wards as backwards. Thus neas, 
visiting (no doubt in magnetic trance) 
the infernal regions, sees Marcellus, 
as well as Ilus and Assaracus; sees 
him, too, exactly as the fates shall in 
due time show him to the earth. It 
is certain that a person in magnetic 
sleep shall see and describe for you a 
friend of whom you desire intelli- 
gence, who is now possibly at the An- 
tipodes, whom the seer never saw with 


bodily eyes, does not even know his 
name, only has had a lock of his hair, 
a button of one of his old coats, or 
some other such personal token of 
him, laid upon his (the seer’s) “ heart- 
groove,” or pit of the stomach. The 
description will be most minute. You 
shall hear how your friend looks, 
what he has on; also about his way 
of life ; and if he happens just then to 
be taking coffee, you shall hear if it be 
noir or au lait, and how he hands a 
cup, with suitable gesture of courtesy, 
to this and the other lady. Only the 
town where ali this goes on is not 
named, thouzh described with the 
fidelity of tle Daguerréotype; for the 
seer can but see, and has no means of 
asking questions. 


CHAP. 1V.—ANTI-GRAVITATION, 


Magnetism is a many-sided subject: 
perhaps not the least curious of its 
aspects is that under which I have 
now to present it to the reader. 
Doctor Justinus Kerner, a physician 
of good repute in Wirtemberg, assures 
us that it is no uncommon thing for 
persons in a magnetic condition to 
lose their specific gravity, so as to 
become buoyant in water, and even 
in air, in evidence of which he ad- 
duces several remarkable facts. A 
ghost-seeing lady, named Hauffe, who 
for many years was his patient, and 
whose life he has published under the 
title of “The Seeress of Prevorst” 
(Die Seherin von Prevorst), did, when 
placed in a bath, in a very unusual 
manner lie, high and dry, on the sur- 
face of the water, and finally roll off 
(the tub being, it would seem, over- 
full), as one rolls off a German bed, 
on the floor. This lady was buoyant 
m or on water, but not in air. Doc- 


tor Kerner is of opinion that this 
circumstance illustrates what we read 
in old authors, concerning the trial of 
witches by submersion in water, out 
of which if they shot up like full- 
blown bladders, and so floated, their 
case was bad indeed: there was no 
drowning mark upon them: perfect 
gallows, or a shade worse, was, visibly 
to all eyes, their complexion. This 
disgraceful levity, the Doctor thinks, 
was of magnetic origin. No doubt 
it was; and so, one ventures to sug- 
gest, were the broomstick-aéro- 
naughtinesses, and voyages, in egg- 
shell or sieve, to Lapland, for which 
these “Uprobrians of their Sesk "+ 
were noted. Of buoyancy in air, the 
following examples are given. 

«“ A magnetical woman at Frey- 
burg, by name Fleischer, was in the 
presence of the Deacons Dachsel and 
Waldburg, lifted up on a sudden from 
her bed, two cubits and a half high, 


* Strictly, not events (eventa) until they be come out : but the etymology of the 


word teaches us that the past contained the present, and that in the present the fu- 
ture already lies hid. 'To-morrow’s histor is not added to to-day’s, but evolved 
from it. In the first day slept, not dreamless, the soul of the last, waiting to be 
born. And hence, insight is at the same time foresight, and the seer a prophet. 

¢ “ Get up,” was the address of a watchman to an elderly lady of highly respect- 
able appearance, whom circumstances, not necessary to be enlarged on, had led to 
lie down, one fine seasonable November evening atter dusk, in a gutter in French- 
street; “Get up, you unaybriated ould soak! Get up, you disthressin’ sight! you 
uprobrian of your sesk! Is that a patthern for an ould ancient ancesther like you te 
be setting to the rising genuration ?” 
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and at that elevation hung poised, 
horizontally ; and they feared lest she 
should have floated out at the win- 
dow. 

“Mr. Privy-counsellor Horst ad- 
duces in his Deuteroscopie the case of 
2 man who was also manifestly in a mag- 
netic condition, and who, in the pre- 
sence of several persons, was lifted 
up, free, clean off the ground, and so 
abode, air-borne, above the people's 
heads, so that certain of the company 
must run to and fro beneath him, as 
he fluctuated hither and thither, lest, 
falling again, he should receive da- 
mage to his body. 

“ This suspension of the gravita- 
tive principle showed itself also in 
men who through ascetic exercises, 
voluntarily undertaken, and the lead- 
ing of a divine life, did quite slay that 
in them which was fleshly, and enter 
into the profoundest depths of that 
which was most inly spiritual. ‘* Peter 
of Alacantara (so relates Gérres, in his 
Introduction to the Life of Suso,) 
did, according to the testimony of 
Saint Theresa, for forty years long 
never sleep more than an hour and a 
half in the twenty-four, and that sit- 
ting, his head propped against a post ; 
nor, during all that term of years, did 
he at briefer intervals than, commonly 
three days, but often eight, eat bread 
and drink water. Thus, by all man- 
ner of mortification he so held back 
and straitened the development of the 
organic life, that he was, to look at, 
like @ man woven together out of 
tree-roots. Often in rapt celestial 
commerce, was he circumfused with 
radiant brightness, and lifted up to a 
good height from the ground. Once, 
as this rapture befel him during a 
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falling snow remained -- suspended 
above him, and formed a canopy over 
his head. The upward tendings of 
his spirit had not only neutralized the 
force of gravitation in his own per- 
son, but its centrifugal operancy had 
also propagated itself into the aura 
that encompassed him; and, in the 
snow-flakes which entered that sphere, 
had caused a deflection from the line 
in which they tended to the centre of 
the earth.” 

“*The Seherin von Prevorst (pro- 
ceeds Kerner) said often, ‘ Spirits 
have the faculty of counteracting the 
force of gravity in things.’ As Peter 
of Alacantara propagated this his ac- 
tivity into the aura that surrounded 
him, so seem ghosts also, in whom 
this property in like manner resides, 
to be able even so to propagate it on 
what is about them, at least on those 
objects on which they are minded of 
set purpose to work.* 

‘** Saint Theresa,’ says G6rres, in 
the same place, ‘felt her soul first, 
then her head, then her whole body 
lifted up, that it touched not the 
ground ; and so in the sight of the 
whole sisterhood would she float away 
over the grate of the convent door.’ 

“Yet many more examples of this 
kind showeth us the history of the life 
of different saints; whereof we in our 
body, in our earthly ponderousness, 
have no sort of conception: where- 
fore, we are now able only to regard 
as fables the histories of them handed 
down to us.” 

Thus far Doctor Justinus Kerner: 
whereupon I would remark that here 
we have a Protestant, and sort of 
organ of a numerous class of Protest- 
ants in Germany, giving not only cre- 


snow-storm, and in the open air, the 


dence (which, indeed, there seems no 


* It has been already mentioned that they can throw knives at people (which do 


not hit). One of them one day took off the seeress of Prevorst’s boots (she had 
lain down on the bed with them on), and carried them into the next room to her 
sister. The seeress could see the ghost, but her sister could only see the boots 
coming to her through the air. One night this sister, on going to bed, left her 
clothes lying on the floor ; a ghost took them up and laid them carefully on a chair, 
where the lady to her great surprise found them in the morning: the seeress had 
witnessed the whole proceeding. By these two instances, in which the writer con- 
fesses he finds something extremely touching, it may be judged that these poor 
ghosts, in that comfortless dim ghost-world of theirs, are still not without some 
sense of the fitness of things, some aspirings after re wgswov and ro xadev. A ghost 
of a less laudable turn of mind, tore leaves out of old Monsieur Saintois’ prayer- 
book as he was saying his prayers at night before going to bed. Old Monsieur 
Saintois could not see this ghost ; nor could young Monsieur Saintois, nor youn 
Madame Saintois, whom the old gentleman called to see what was going on. 
whole family were by this circumstance rendered very uneasy in their minds, 
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particular reason to withhold.) but ap- 
proval to these “ ascetic exercises,” by 
which a man is brought to have the 
appearance of being “* woven together 
out of tree-roots.” With respect to 
the “suspension of the gravitative 
principle,” (as one sees no ground to 
doubt of the facts stated.) it appears 
to the writer of these pages that 4 
man who does not gravitate must be a 
man devoid of all human sympathies, 
aman who has achieved to insulate 
and defraternize himself, withdrawing 
himself into a life which is not that of 
the human family, wherein he has no 
communion with men, can do good to 
no one. The man who does not gra- 
vitate is one that has ceased to be 
anybody's brother, or so much as 
neighbour ; one that has broke loose 
from the law that binds together so 
many millions of men into one man- 
kind, of which the law of gravitation 
is the type in material things (for 
what is the law of gravitation but the 
command to many atoms to be one 
universe?). And the man’s not gra- 
vitating is just the outward sign and 
symbol of his insulated spiritual state. 
Let not the humane reader, with 
those fine social qualities of his, ad- 
mire, much less emulate, such centri- 
fugal buoyant individuals. Mortified 


CHAP. V. ANIMA 
Some men are continually or with 
very brief intervals in a magnetic 
state, without knowing any thing 
about it. There are persons who, 
from the hour of their birth, live 
wholly in the dream-sphere, and who, 
though it is but a groping sort of 
business with them in ¢his particular 
world, are very much at home in all 
others; the brain being in them inert, 
but the ganglion-system all activity. 
The waking, or brain-life, is a state 
of insulation, as if one were placed on 
the glass-footed stool of an operator 
in electricity ; a state in which a man 
is out of communication with other 
spirits, and with the spiritual in general. 
When you get off your stool, or retire 
into the sphere of the Inner (ganglion) 
Life, you see ghosts ; can converse with 
them, also, if the withdrawment from 
that insulating glass life be sufficiently 
complete. The use of the ganglions 
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as ~ are, more mortified shall that 
man be who counts upon them to 
throw, on “~ emergency, their weight 
into the scale of his interests. It is 
but just to mention, as the writer is 
happy to be able from personal know- 
ledge to do, that Doctor Kerner him- 
self, though, from the proportion of 
adipose matter present in his system, 
doubtless abundantly buoyant in wa- 
ter, yet gravitates very sensibly in air; 
that he is obliged, like other men, to 
have recourse to his umbrella, when 
caught in a (snow or other) shower ; 
that it is impossible to mistake him 
for a man woven together out of tree- 
roots ; and that if a “ radiant bright- 
ness” be seen to dwell on his suave 
serious features, and felt (for there is 
a brightness that may be felt, as well 
as a darkness,) to propagate itself 
into the sphere in which he moves, it 
is the brightness which—not in rare 
extatic sky-rocket moments, but habi- 
tually—emanates from his own ex- 
cellent heart, his devout, calm spirit, 
and his fine genius. 

One thinks Saint Theresa might 
have done something more edifying 
than “ float away over the convent- 
grate, in the sight of the whole sister- 

ood.” It was a bad precedent. 


MUNDI.—GREEN TEA, 


in anatomy is to render the action of 
the great vital organs independent of 
the will. Without the ganglions the 
peristaltic motion, for example, would 
be a voluntary and conscious process, 
which would be inconvenient, to say 
nothing of its being disagreeable. 
Thus, the ganglions are non-conduc- 
tors of the impulses of volition. But 
as non-conductors of electricity are 
such as being themselves electrics, so 
are ganglions non-conductors of will- 
impulses, from being themselves seats 
of will, organs of another and a 
higher will than that of the indivi- 
dual,—a will by which the heart beats 
and the lungs play in all things that 
have heart and lungs; by which also 
other processes go on that are com- 
mon to man with all living, nay, with 
all organic things: more than this,— 
a will by which the brain itself is an 
organ of—and the hand, foot, tongue, 
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&c., subject to — the will of the indi- 
vidual. Thus, as the soul withdraws 
herself from the brain, and seats her- 
self in the ganglion-system (which 
takes place in the magnetic trance), 
the life and will of the individual are 
merged in that universal life and will, 
so that the patient lives and perceives 
in other persons, and even in animals, 
—yea, in plants, in minerals, in what 
not. In fact, the soul of the patient 
is in communication with the Soul of 
the Universe, and is conscious and 
participant of all that passes, in all 
that that soul animates ;---in the great, 
as well as in the small ; — in vast Na- 
ture-systems embracing farthest fixed 
stars, as well as in any smallest grain 
of sand, — which also is sustained in 
its being by that same Soul of the 
Universe (this “ Soul of the Uni- 
verse ” must not be confounded with 
the Creator; it is not even an intel- 
ligent agent). From all this the con- 
nection between ganglions and ghost- 
seeing must be obvious to the dullest 
understanding ; and we perceive at 
once why it is that dogs and horses, 
animals in which the ganglion system 
is highly developed, are, as is notori- 
ously the fact, ghost-seers, and possess 
the faculty of second sight. Will not 
your dog forebode evil or danger 
awaiting his master, and take mea- 
sures to prevent it? Will not your 
horse tremble, and break out into a 
cold sweat, at the presence of a spirit, 
of which his rider is not at all sen- 
sible 2* 

Not every believer in magnetism, 
however, — not even every magnetic 
subject, whose soul is in his ganglions, 
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is a ghost-seer, far less a ghost- 
believer. Seeing is not believing, 
but, as we well know, the antithesis 
of it; and not even all those who see 
ghosts will admit that there are such 
things. Many will call them optical 
illusions, mere subjective eidola, re- 
ferrible to indigestion. The writer 
knew an English clergyman who saw, 
as he lay in bed, his curtains drawn, 
and two grim heads thrust in, their 
eyes glaring goblinly upon him. But 
he was aware that it was “ merely 
bile in the stomach,” which was very 
satisfactory to know. There is an 
English physician at a town on the 
Continent, who cannot drink green 
tea, or even mixed, without seeing in 
the course of the evening, a certain 
tall woman, sallow, clothed in black, 
open the door, walk in (no matter 
who or how many may be present), and 
sit down on the nearest vacant chair, 
looking at him. But he believes that 
this woman (and not merely his power 
of seeing her) is “ just the effect of 
green tea on the nerves.” He does 
not suspect that the sallow woman is 
there, evening by evening, though he 
drink the weakest Bohea; and that 
the green does but open in him the 
mystic eye of the soul, and make him 
aware who is sitting in the nearest— 
to common eyes vacant—chair, look- 
ing at him. Better for him, perhaps, 
not to suspect it. Many such ghost- 
seers there are, even in British lands, 
who have at length got used to their 
ghosts, and call them by various phi- 
losophical names, and write letters in 
Scientific Journals about them;— 
which how can the ghosts help ? 


CHAP. VI.—THE SHAPING SPIRIT. 


Now, as to the form in which ghosts 
appear, and how they in their inane bo- 
diless being come to have a form at all, 
the reader ought not to be left unin- 


structed. Let him, therefore, perpend, 
and know that the soul, in passing into 
the ghost-world (called also Hades), 
takes with her a certain principle, 





* Dogs sometimes come themselves as ghosts on the scene. A certain dog had 
‘aught cold, and wheezed. It was his custom, as long as he was able to go about, 
to come to the door of the room in which his mistress sat, and scratch for admis- 
sion, wheezing and coughing meanwhile, as a dog with a cold will do. But his 


cold brought on a regular pulmonary consumption; and at last he must take to his 
bed, where he was nursed and tended with all care, though without any hope of his 
recovery. In this state of things his mistress was one day much surprised to hear 
the for some time quite discontinued scratching and wheezing at the door: 
she opened it, but there was no dog. On inquiry, she found that at that very mo- 
ment he had breathed his last. 
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called by the Seeress of Prevorst the 
Nerve-spirit (Nervengeist), by Franz 
Baader, after the old Alchymists and 
Theosophs, the Astral Spirit, by Par- 
acelsus the Air-spirit, sometimes the 
Night-spirit. This is the shaping 
principle in man, and in all organic 
things; the assimilating principle, by 
which all subsistences, animal, vege- 
getable, or other, fashion to them- 
selves, out of such materials as are 
given them, each a body fit for his 
own manifestation and use. This is 
a physical principle, indeed, yet not 
material, for materiality and a 
principle are contradictory concep- 
tions. The law by which (say) a 
cherry-tree shall bear one manner of 
timber, and no other, one certain 
bark, leaf, blossom, fruit, and none 
other,—implies a subject in the cherry- 
tree capable of comprehending and 
executing the law, which subject must 
be something else than the mere en- 
semble of the perpetually shifting 
atoms that make up the material mass 
of the cherry-tree. The following 
passages from the “ Aids to Reflec- 
tion,” will illustrate this :— 


‘In the world we see every where 
evidences of a unity, which the com- 
ponent parts are so tar from explaining, 
that they necessarily presuppose it as 
the cause and condition of their existing 
as those parts ; or even of their existing 
at all. his antecedent unity, or cause 
and principle of each union, it has, since 
the time of Bacon and Kepler, been cus- 
tomary to callalaw. This crocus, for 
instance, or any other flower, the reader 
may have in sight, or choose to bring 
before his fancy—that the root, stem, 
leaves, petals, &c., cohere to one plant, 
is owing to an antecedent power or 

rinciple in the seed, which existed be- 
fore a single particle of the matters that 
constitute the size and visibility of the 
crocus had been attracted from the sur- 
rounding soil, air, and moisture. Shall 
we turn to the seed? Here, too, the 
same necessity meets us. Analyse the 
seed with the finest tools, and let the 
solar microscope come in aid of your 
senses, what do you find? Means and 
instruments, a wonderons fairy-tale of 
nature, magazines of food, stores of 
various sorts, pipes, spiracles, defences, 
—a house of many chambers, and the 
owner and inhabitant invisible !"—Aids 
to Reflection, pp. 60, 61. 

“ The ieee rinciple of growth and 
individual form, in every seed and plant, 
is a subject; and, without any exertion 
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of poetic privilege, poets may speak of 
the soul of the flower.” —p. 169. 

“‘The particles that constitute the 
size, the visibility of an organic struc- 
ture, are in perpetual flux. They are 
to the combining and constitutive power 
as the pulses of air to the voice of a dis- 
courser, or of one who sings a rounde- 
lay.”—p. 392. 

“Herein consists the essential diffe. 
rence, the contradistinction, of an organ 
from a machine; that not only the cha- 
racteristic shape is evolved from the 
invisible central power, but the material 
mass itself is acquired by assimilation, 
The germinal power of the plant trans- 
mutes the fixed air and the elementary 
base of water into grass or leaves ; and 
on these the organific principle in the 
ox or the elephant exercises an alchemy 
still more stupendous. As the unseen 


agency weaves its magic eddies, the 
foliage becomes indifferently the bone ; 
and its marrow, the pulpy brain or the 
solid ivory. That what you see is blood, 
is flesh, is itself the work,—or shall I 
say the translucence, of the invisible 
energy?” &c.—pp. 392, 393, 


Now this “ antecedent unity,” this 
«Owner and Inhabitant of that many- 
chambered house,” this “ Subject” and 
‘¢ Soul” of the Flower, this “combining 
and constitutive Power,” “ germinal 
power of the Plant,” and “ Organific 
Principle in the Ox or the Elephant,” 
is no other than the “Astral Spirit ” of 
the alchymists, and the “‘ Nervengeist ” 
of Mrs. Hauffe (the Seeress). By this 
Nervengeist the soul shapes for her- 
self, out of common atmospheric air, 
a sort of corporeal or guasi-corporeal 
vehicle, the form of which will corre- 
spond to that under which the soul 
in imagination contemplates herself; 
which again is, naturally, that under 
which she chose to be seen and to go 
about during bodily life. Accord- 
ingly, ghosts appear in the costume of 
the age in which they lived. It has 
been said that ghosts should appear, 
if at all, as naked men, or even as 
skeletons, and not in coat and waist- 
coat, and other such sophistications. 
But why so? Flesh and bones belong 
as little to a ghost as coat and waist- 
coat, or any other garment. And 
they are not a real coat and waistcoat 
that he has on, but only the semblance 
of these, shaped out of atmospheric 
air. The ghost has not taken a body, 
but an appearance, and that, natur- 
ally, his own appearance, the appear- 
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ance he had made his while alive, 
which was not of a naked man, nor 
of a skeleton, but of a man in coat 
and waistcoat, and other articles of 
dress. Inanaked man you may see, 
no doubt, the body ; but in a clothed 
man you see the soul. The clothes 
reveal what the body hides. The 
clothes express what the man is spiri- 
tually; what he wills to be; what 
he takes himself and will have you 
take him to be. In the clothes the 
man is ever seeking to realize and set 
forth to you his ideal self.* There- 
fore ghosts appear clothed ; nay, pro- 
perly, the shape they take is that of a 
suit of clothes, with a man’s head at 
the top, which head is often the most 
indistinct, worst executed part of the 
apparition.. Some ghosts are even 
obliged to appear without a head, the 
soul not knowing how to make one: 
the reason of this is obvious enough. 
In such cases, when the ghost speaks, 
the voice comes from above the cra- 
vat, where the lips should be. 

Kerner founds on an observation 
made by his Prevorst ghost-seeing 
patient a curious theory concerning a 
well-known fact in physiology. When 
men who had lost a limb came before 
the Seeress, she saw the form of the 
limb still present in its place, and 
attached as originally to the body. The 
cause of this was, that she saw the 
Nerve-spirit, or rather the image 
(bild) which the Nerve-spirit forms to 
itself, of which the outward form of 
the man is but an impression, in ma- 
terials of no great fixity, and easily 
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defaced. In this case it was the ghost 
of the limb that she saw; just as, 
when the man’s whole earthly cor- 
poreality was lost, i.e. when the man 
was dead, she saw him complete as 
ghost, in the form he had when alive. 

The remark of Kerner upon this is, 
that when we hear people who have 
lost a limb,—suppose an arm or a leg, 
—complain of pains in their fingers or 
toes, we are to recollect that though, 
as object, the man has no longer fin- 
gers or toes, as subject, he retains 
his full complement ; that though these 
(subjective) fingers and toes are invisi- 
ble they are not unreal; nay, they 
are the real fingers and toes, and it is 
in them that the pain complained of is. 

«Ts not this also,” cries Doctor Jus- 
tinus, “ the most triumphant of proofs, 
that after the dissolution of the visible 
hull the form will still be retained by 
the Nervengeist ?” 

But I also have a remark to make 
upon this: namely, other examples 
show, that if a man’s coat had been 
torn during life, his ghost appeared in 
a torn coat: or, in case he had got it 
mended before death, then in a patch- 
ed or otherwise mended one. Thus, 
though mutilations of the body left no 
traces in the ghost, mutilations of the 
clothes did. Which seems to me to 
show plainly enough that, as I have 
said before, the “ shaping spirit” has 
more to do with a man’s clothes than 
with his body ; that the former, and 
not the latter, are what it shapes, or 
gets shaped. 


CHAP. VII.—BLACK, WHITE, AND GREY. 


But all that has been here said 
about the costume of ghosts is far 
from being universally applicable. 
There is a great diversity in the cha- 
racter and condition of ghosts in 
Hades. There are evil ghosts and 
good ones; and among the evil there 
are bad and worse. Mention has 
already been made of those who are 
borderers, who are hardly well out of 





this world. These seem to be they 
for whom the world, while they were 
in it, was, if nothing the worse, at all 
events nothing the better ; the class of 
whom Dante sings as the 

** anime triste di coloro 
Che visser senza infamia e senza lodo.” 


These ghosts are grey; a circum- 
stance which the old Florentine, doubt- 


* How anxious a man is to have his clothes become him; or rather (as Coleridge 


says) become he,—become the true exponent of what he inwardly is. 


And if this 


cannot be, then he will (as the sage again hath it) become the clothes ; that is, 
will impute to himself all that they are, will conform himself to them, and be un- 


easy and awkward in perceiving them to be so. 


Is not a man in ragged clothes 


called a ragged man? And how many people do we not daily see tu take credit, 
in a twofold sense and way, for the handiwork of their tailor,—namely, from the 


tailor himself, and from the world. 
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less meant to indicate by the use of 
the term “triste:'’ indeed, one is 
tempted to believe that the poet at 
first intended to write “ anime triste 
di colore,”—sad-coloured ghosts,—but 
was subsequently led by the necessity 
of his rhyme to give up, at least par- 
tially, his original idea; as Lord By- 
ron assures us that, 


** sometimes, 
Kings are not more imperative than 
rhymes,” 


Be this as it may, the location of these 
neutral, chip-in-porridge spirits by the 
bard of the Divina Commedia at the 
gate of Hell is perfectly in accordance 
with the description here given of 
them as borderers. 

Spirits of a more decided character, 
whether for good or evil, appear less 
frequently, as having less of this earth 
about them; yet occasionally they do 
show themselves, the good being white, 
and the evil black. There are also 
ghosts and ghostesses, (Geister and 
Geistinnen,) of which the latter wear 
a description of head-tire, like what 
we see in Egyptian statues, ‘ some- 
thing between a veil thrown back and 
a hood.” White spirits, of either sex, 
are arrayed in a long garment, falling 
in many folds to the ground, with a 
girdle about the waist: the more ex- 
cellent the character of the spirit, the 
whiter are its robe and girdle. Black 
ghosts have a fire burning in the re- 
gion of the heart, which flares and 
fluctuates, as if troubled by a wind: 
their eyes, too, gleam with infernal 
splendours. 

Now between the good ghosts on 
one side, and the bad and worse on 
the other, is in Hades a great (moral) 
gulf fixed, even the same (oppositeness 
of will and affections) which kept them 
asunder in life. On both sides of this 
great principal line of division are 
many subdivisions, many degrees both 
of blessedness and unblessedness. The 
doctrine of ghost-seers generally is 
that, on the occurrence of bodily 
death, the soul, by her own moral 
specific gravity, rises (or sinks) to the 
place in the spirit-world appropriate 
to her; or rather, being now freed 
from the illusions of sense, finds her- 
self in the place which already in 
earthly lifetime she has made her own, 
the place to which she had attained, 
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and in which, even before the dissolu- 
tion of the ‘body, she was, without 
knowing it. What she had realized 
in herself, of light or of darkness, is 
now revealed in her: she is thrown 
upon her own (moral) resources, and 
has just what she has made hers, is 


just where she has placed herself. 


The operation of physical laws on her 
being now at an end, the moral law 
(says Professor Eschenmayer) con- 
tinues in full force in her. If, now, 
in earthly lifetime she has made the 
world, the mere shifting fashion of 
things, that which addresses itself only 
to sense, her portion, she is now por- 
tionless. What she loved and sought 
in life she loves and seeks still, but 
cannot find it, and so is racked with 
sore hungerings after it: this is the 
case of a grey ghost. And such a 
ghost, having still in him that which 
during life made him cleave to the 
earthly, will not cease to haunt the 
earth’s surface, doing his utmost, by 
means of a quasi-body of atmospheric 
air, to take part in its goings-on, and 
to get people to take notice of him. 
Hence, as ghost-seers with one voice 
testify, these grey ghosts are the most 
apelike-mischievous of all creatures, 
addicted above all other spirits to play 
the puck. If, again, the soul during 
this life made positive wickedness her 
portion, took her delight in pride, 
cruelty, or any thing that is rather 
devilish than merely brutish in man,— 
then she is not portionless after death, 
but has this her wickedness for her 
portion; and it works in her, and 
shapes her after its own image, and is 
her torment. So are the black ghosts, 
with that fire of the abyss burning in 
their hearts and eyes. And these 
ghosts, who while on earth cherished 
in themselves an element of unearthly 
wickedness, do after death, as Von 
Meyer of Frankfort thinks, plunge 
into the unearthly horrors of that 
great deep, the Ructehes of which 
they have within them,—the central 
abyss of fire, which surgeth up spirit- 
ually into this our world in the lives 
of wicked men, and physically in erup- 
tions of Stromboli and other voleanoes. 
Lastly, if a soul has taken for her 
treasure essential goodness, she now 
possesses and is filled with this: that 
which lifted her up already during life 
into heavenly rest, still after death 
holds her in the same. Now, if an 
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unblessed soul be left to herself she 
will become ever worse and worse, 
and sink ever into deeper and still 
deeper regions of unblessedness. For, 
according to Von Meyer, there is a 
certain “ magnetic drag” of the sinful 
soul to its sin, and to higher and yet 
higher degrees of this ; the sinful soul 
thus gravitating towards the abyss, 
and that after the same law of accele- 
rated velocity as in physics. ‘Thus, 
every step in sin involves in it its own 
punishment, in that it leads to a fur- 
ther step. But the soul is not even 
left to herself, for she finds herself, on 
entering Hades, surrounded by those 
who are of her own “moral specific 
gravity,” who have in lifetime realized 
like things with her: also the rela- 
tions into which she has come with 
other souls during lifetime (through 
partaking in or ministering to their 
sins) continue in full force; and so to 
natural tendency is added incitement 
from without; and these associates in 
evil still help one another on in the 
rocess of corruption. On the other 
a the ghosts may become better, 
may even from unblessed become 
blessed. Black ghosts may become 
grey, and grey ones white. A poor 
ghost, who all his life had befooled 
himself with lies, may in Hades be- 
think himself, come to a sounder judg- 
ment, see his miserableness and seek 
deliverance from it. Now the natural 
course of things, according to what 
has been said of the “ magnetic drag,” 
is that he seeks relief, not in turning 
back, (conversion) but in hurrying 
forwards, as one that has not yet gone 
all lengths, and so will still hope that 
a change for the better may be found 
farther on. In which case his misery 
will increase at every step, so that he 
can never stand still, but must either 
go desperately forwards (still faring 
worse as he goes farther) or else at 
length turn back. If he do the former, 
he shall yet, though slowly, according 
to Von Meyer, find purification in the 
fires of the abyss. Thus, ghost-seers 
generally, and those who believe in 
their revelations, including no small 
part of the Lutheran clergy of Middle 
Germany, particularly of Wirtemberg, 
admit a kind of purgatory, though not 
exactly the popish one ; admit it, too, 
on worse grounds than those alleged 
by the Papists, namely, not on the au- 
thority of the church, but on that of 
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ghosts. These ghosts they see, and 
from their own lips, (or from a little 
above the cravat) hear that they are in 
purgatory, and that they are benefited 
by the prayers, &c., of the faithful: 
also that they hear preaching there ; 
that the Gospel is preached in Hades 
to the heathen, to the Jews, and to 
to those who have died in the church 
during her periods of darkness (which 
testimony of the ghosts is confirmed 
by Luther’s translation of | Peter, 
iv. 6. The Gospel is preached to 
the dead: moreover they (the ghost- 
seers) see these ghosts from black be- 
come grey, from grey white, with cor- 
responding changes of demeanour and 
sentiment; then finally lose sight of 
them. All this has been repeatedly 
urged to me, to which I could only 
reply, that were there a purgatory, 
this were to be learned, not from 
ghosts of dead men, but from ordained 
preachers and teachers in the church ; 
living men sent to announce it, and 
not dead ones coming of their own ac- 
cord for the purpose: that, for aught 
we know, ghosts may believe them- 
selves to be in purgatory when such is 
not the case: that, at any rate, ghosts 
may lie: that as to their being white, 
all is not snow that is of that colour : 
finally that, believe in purgatory who 
will, 1 for my part will not. 
According to what has been said 
above, the “magnetic drag” of the 
sinful soul to her sin is in its nature 
remedial, and that homeopathically 
(similia similibus curantur). But this 
is the longest way of cure, in pursuing 
which a man “maun aye be waur or 
he be better:” the allopathic method, 
by conversion before or after death, is 
incalculably shorter. It is held also 
that a man would do better to turn 
back before death than after it. 
“* Ages (say ghost-seers with one 
voice) may be required to accomplish 
in Hades the progress in reformation 
which you may make perhaps in one 
hour while alive on earth.” The causes 
of this slowness of progress are various. 
Ghosts take with them into another 
life the mistakes and ignorances which 
they have cherished in this; and are 
sometimes, as Oberlin attests, quite in- 
dignant, and even mutinous, on find- 
ing that their supposed good works, or 
their staunch faith, do not procure 
them an immediate entrance into what 
they call “heaven.” Oberlin once 
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witnessed a pretty warm altercation 
between the soul of one of his parish- 
ioners, just departed (he sitting by the 
death-bed,) and some angels, whom 
the soul met on entering the invisible 
world, (to Oberlin not invisible) and 
who would have shown her her place 
there. The soul charged them, on 
peril of much, to carry her forthwith 
to the sphere of supremest beatific 
light, she being the soul, as she said, 
of a decidedly serious person. The 
angels at length seeing the soul was 
not to be persuaded, after having in 
vain assured her that had she been fit 
for that sphere, or it for her, she 
would have spontaneously risen into it, 
and that she needed much purgation 
before it could even be a sphere of 
beatitude to her (whereat, by the way, 
she upbraided them in round terms 
with holding papistical doctrine), took 
her by the arms, and began to bear 
her upwards, just that she might have 
a lesson from that great teacher of the 
mulish, experience. But ever as they 
mounted, there shot through this poor 
wilful soul the strangest pangs, sharper 
and sharper, until she was constrained 
to cry out to the angels to stop, and to 
acknowledge that they knew better 
what was fit for her than she did her- 
self, (for indeed they were bringing 
her into an element, the holiness of 
which was to her as a searching, 
scathing fire ; as burnings with which 
she could not dwell.) Then they let 
her go, and she sank swiftly to her 
own level. This anecdote the present 
writer had from one who had it from 
Oberlin’s own lips, and who believed 
it devoutly. Oberlin’s English bio- 
graphers say nothing about these mat- 
ters, nor how he used to converse with 
Madame Oberlin long after her death, 
her voice gradually waning and wan- 
ing on his ear as she mounted into 
higher and higher spheres, until at 
last there reached him no longer any 
breathing of it. Perhaps the English 
biographers did not know this: or 
perhaps they did not believe it. 
Oberlin found the people at Ban de 
la Roche ghost-seers, and they made 
him one; for he came to them quite 
an unbeliever on this point, and 
preached against the whole thing :— 
whereat they only laughed, for they 
had seen. By and by he saw too. 
He says that every thing which has once 
been in the visible world has its coun- 


terpart in the invisible. Castles 
which in the visible world lie quite in 
ruins are, in the invisible, in perfect 
repair, and the same is the case with 
crockery, though unhappily, as we 
have already seen, not with clothes. 
Had Oberlin gone to Rome he would 
have seen the Forum as it was in the 
days of the Czesars, and been able to 
correct or avouch the conjectural 
drawings of it. 

Ghosts do not retain, in the ghost- 
world, the intellectual acquirements 
of the man, nor are they capable of 
making such: they are not intellec- 
tual beings; all that belongs to the 
waking or brain-life, that insulating, 
glass life, in which ordinary people 
move. Hence, the greatest giant of 
intellectual knowledge on earth may, 
and if he be a man of mere intellect 
and knowledge, if no sluice out of the 
great deeps of Eternal Wisdom have 
been opened within him, will after 
death be an incredibly foolish ghost. 
This is a great hindrance to the bet- 
tering of their condition. Finding 
themselves in a state of unrest and 
discomfort, and being unable to divine 
the cause, they will take up the 
strangest fancies as to the way 
whereby they might be relieved. If 
in life they have hid money, they 
think this is the cause of their evil 
case, and are persuaded that were but 
the money brought into proper hands, 
they would be out of their trouble. 
For they are very much in the dark 
as to the necessity or nature of a 
change in themselves, from black or 
grey to white. Therefore they seek 
out a ghost-seer, and tell him or her 
all about the money, and will give this 
ghost-seer no rest until he or she take 
some steps for the arranging of the 
matter. And even in doing business 
of this kind, the foolishness of these 
ghosts will show itself, for they will 
come many times before they will say 
a word of what brings them; and 
even then they will make a great mys- 
tery of it, and for a long time not 
speak but in obscure hints. Thus, 
much time is lost. 

Further to hinder the weal, and to 
complicate the woe, of these poor 
ghosts, they are still Protestant or 
Papist, as the case may be, in Hades 
as on earth, and pique themselves 
wonderfully on that. And still the 
old protestant trust in “ Doctrines,” 
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or propositions of Theology, cleaves 
to the one sort, and the old papist 
trust in relics and places of pilgrim- 
age to the other. And the great 
affliction of the papist-ghosts is, that 
they can no longer cause masses to be 
offered, nor go on pilgrimage, which, 
nevertheless they sometimes contrive 
to do by proxy, in the person of some 
ghost-seer (oftenest a Protestant, for 
few others see ghosts) whom they haunt 
and worry into the doing it for 
them. Of Protestant ghosts there 
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are multitudes, who think they can 
get no good until some particular 
minister dies, whom they perhaps, 
when alive, have heard, but not 
heeded : he, they believe, will preach 
to them, unhappy “ spirits in prison.” 
If, however, a black or grey ghost 
will seek for good offices to a white 
one, this latter will cheerfully impart 
such ; will preach to him and all that. 
But they are fonder of attaching 
themselves to some ghost-seer yet in 
the body. 


CHAP. VIIL.— 0 YE DEAD.” 


Wuat a pastor should do,—above all, 
what he should instruct his parish- 
ioners to do, —in the case of ghcst- 
appearings in the parish, is a question 
which at this moment perplexes a 
certain part of the German clergy not 
a little. Many are for acting on the 
advice of Bengel, a Lutheran Prelate 
of the last century, who says, “ Do 
not seek to hunt them up. If they 
come across you, act as if they were 
not there: go your way, and let them 
go theirs.” In other words,—-cut the 
dead people dead. Others, again, 
are for encouraging the ghosts, enter- 
ing into their case, and trying to do 
them some good. This, Von Meyer 
assures us, is the only way to get rid 
of them: you help them to rest, and 
partake, yourself, of the benefit. The 
question has its difficulties. Cases 
are adduced of persons, who by con- 
versing with ghosts that appeared to 
them, have come into very inconve- 
nient and even injurious relations with 
these, to the loss of health and life. 
Mrs. Hauffe says, the ghosts became 
visibly whiter by her praying and 
singing hymns with them, but more 
especially at her speaking to them 
words out of the Scripture. They 
seemed to drink in the words, not by 
auscultation, but by inhalation, and 
thereupon was their thick blackness 
diluted. But at the same time, she 
was a sufferer-in proportion as they 
were benefited, and she felt distinctly 
that it was at her expense they were 
profiting: the words, going out of 
her inmost being, took from her what- 
ever of life and spiritual force they 
carried into her hearers, so that such 
ministering to them, in a short time 
quite exhausted her. “It is not 
everybody's affair,” says a writer in 
the Howmiletisch-liturgisch -Correspon- 
denzblatt, a journal devoted to eccle- 
Vor. XVIFE. 


siastical subjects, ‘ to have to do with 
ghosts; and to persons of weak 
nerves or timorous cast of mind were 
it not to be counselled. The pastor, 
therefore, to whom such questions are 
addressed, must consider what he can 
venture to take upon himself and to 
suggest to other people.” The writer 
goes on to mention a clergyman of 
his acquaintance who has for some 
time followed with the happiest effects 
the plan of having all the ghosts 
that appear in the parish sent to him, 
to be dealt with according as their 
case may seem to demand ; and adds, 
“That were, beyondall doubt, the best 
thing that a pastor could do, who had 
but time and nerves for such en- 
gagements ; a case, perhaps, less com- 
mon than could be wished.” 

Ghosts are not slow to spread abroad 
among their confraternity the fame’ of 
those who take an active interest in 
their improvement: a good turn done 
to one of the bodiless secures you a 
most undesirable clientéle ; your name 
is up in Hades, and you are “in for 
it” for life. A short life you are 
likely to have of it, as was poor Mrs. 
Hauffe’s case, and not a merry one. 
This lady was moreover much plagued 
by ghosts that sought the deliverance 
of their fellows. For this is one of 
the difficulties which ghosts, that be- 
come concerned about, shall I say, the 
state of their souls, have to contend 
with. Other ghosts, of a more hard- 
ened temper—black ghosts, perhaps, 
or, at least, of a dark shade of grey,— 
will, by mockery and all manner of 
persecution, endeavour to turn them 
back from their purpose of reform- 
ation; and, failing this, will try to 
frighten the ghost-seer, that he (or 
she) may give up preaching to, and 
praying with, the penitent. : 

Ghosts that show themselves in re- 
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pulsive or frightful shapes, or that in- 
dulge in goblinish gibberings and puck- 
tricks, and are proof against grave ad- 
monition to the taking up a better line 
of conduct, should, Von Meyer allows, 
be treated with contempt; may even, 
he thinks, be quizzed a little. Deacon 
C. of T., by a judicious intermixture 
of severity and kindness, stern rebuke 
and menace alternating with friendly 
instruction, succeeded in quieting a 
ghost which for near a hundred years 
had haunted the house he lived in,— 
“ being that,” says the Deacon, “ of a 
woman who had hanged herself there- 
in.” A different method is pursued 
by Town’s-Counsellor Sekel, of Neuen- 
stadt on the Linde, about a league and 
ahalf from Weinsperg: this gentle- 
man, now in his seventy-ninth year, 
but with the looks of sixty, the vigour 
of fifty, the clearheadedness of forty, 
and the spirits of eighteen, when any 
inhabitant of the invisible world is so 
ill-advised as to make itself visible to 
him, claps without any more ado his 
two hands upon his sides, and laughs 
the dead man out of countenance. 

Ghosts, as a class, are very assid- 
uous in their attendance at church; 
and not only in Wirtemberg, but at 
least in Switzerland also. This fact 
has been made known to the world by 
the excellent Pastor Von Brunn, of 
Basle, on the testimony of a sometime 
deceased ghost-seeing parishioner of 
his. Black ghosts are not permitted 
to enter the church, but must remain 
in the churchyard, which accordingly 
is crowded with them during service ; 
but white and grey go in, and take 
their places among the people: the 
oddest circumstance is, that grey turn 
their backs to the minister, and so sit 
with their faces the wrong way, to- 
wards the church door, having pulpit 
and altar behind them. They are 
supposed to be engaged in a review of 
their past lives. White, on the con- 
trary, who have already accomplished 
this retrospect, look forwards. Black 
and grey appear to entertain no 
great veneration for the liturgy, to 
which they listen with undissembled 
indifference, but exhibit marks of 
being much edified when there is ex- 
tempore prayer, and at the close of it 
are sensibly whiter. 

Some pastors consider all the ghosts 
in the parish as parishioners, and en- 
titled to their pastoral care. “ Have 
I not,” will such a pastor say, “ the 
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cure of souls in this parish; and are 
these the less souls because they have 
no bodies?” But some think that a 
pastor who takes care of all his parish- 
loners that have bodies can be said to 
fail in his duties to nobody. It would 
be worth considering how far such a 
principle would apply in the cure of a 
parish of All Souls. 

Not such, at least, was the principle 
acted on by Oetinger, prelate of the 
Lutheran Church in Wirtemberg in 
the earlier part of the last century ; a 
man eminent in many ways, of rare 
attainments in scholarship, of rarer in 
Natural Philosophy, who was many 
times on the point of discovering the 
philosopher's stone, could read in the 
stars, and entertained, not for pomp 
but for charity, a considerable number 
of Hausgeister or tame ghosts. This 
exemplary ecclesiastic, whose writings 
are to this day in the highest repute 
among the Wirtemberg clergy, was 
accustomed every evening, at a certain 
hour, to go to a subterranean chapel 
in the churchyard, adjoining the abbey 
house in which he lived. An old wo- 
man, who officiated in as complex a 
capacity in his household as Dame 
Quickly did in that of Doctor Cajus, 
and who could neither sleep nor di- 
gest with any satisfaction to herself, 
because her master should ever, at a 
late hour of the evening, thus myste- 
riously visit that chapel,— at length, 
weary of a life of mere wakefulness 
and constipation, and feeling that dis- 
cretion, under such circumstances, had 
its limits, stole out one night after him 
to watch what he could possibly be 
about. Through the half-open chapel 
door she saw him mount the pulpit, 
and assume the attitude of a preacher. 
She stole nearer: Oetinger stretched 
forth the hand, and began, “O ye 
dead!” It was a startling exordium, 
and Mrs. Quickly did it justice, for 
she started. The benches, as much 
as she could see of them, were empty, 
or to her eyes they were so; but at 
the noise of her jump there was 
throughout the chapel a universal 
rustle, like that of a congregation 
turning round, as congregations (in 
Germany) will do at any noise in 
church. The cause of the “sensation” 
stole away in a state of great disturb- 
ance, cured of her curiosity, and, the 
sympathizing reader will be glad to 
know, of much besides, 
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Scotland and the Scotch. 


SCOTLAND AND THE SCOTCH.* 


Tuer certainly is a great difference 
between a traveller and a tourist. 
Something of heroism is connected with 
the one—while with the other, may be 
best associated the common pursuits 
of mankind; amusement, self indul- 
gence, and a search after variety, com- 
bined with a steady view towards com- 
fort. From the former we expect, 
when he writes, a vivid detail of dan- 
gers past, while struggling with hereto- 
fore untried difficulties ; “ moving acci- 
dents by flood and field ;” perilous en- 
counters with savage men, in “antre’s 
vast :” hairbreadth eseapes from hor- 
rid dangers “ in deserts idle ;” striking 
pictures of new forms of external na- 
ture ; or new combinations of social 
polity ; in fact, we look for something 
epic or tragic from a traveller, and in 
the range of toleration would place 
him between the historian and ro- 
mancer ; expecting him to combine 
the truth of the one with the wild and 
stirring interest of the other. The 
very distance of his operations disposes 
us to take for probable what is possi- 
ble, and so one of the strongest pro- 
pensities of human nature has found 
the food it lives upon, in following a 
Marco Polo or a Mandeville of the 
olden time, or a Bruce, a Park, or a 
Franklin of the later days. The tour- 
ist has quite a different occupation, 
quite other things are expected from 
him, and quite other readers desire 
to follow him as he goes. Without 
difficulties to encounter, dangers to 
fear, or wonders to describe, he fol- 
lows a smooth track ; takes, or should 
take, his time ; expatiates on what lies 
on every side of him; observes, com- 
pares, collects; is, or should be, pos- 
sessed of such general knowledge, of 
such encyclopedian capabilities as to 
be able to grasp all that is within his 


reach ; an enthusiastic and tasteful ob- 
server of external nature; a lively 
sketcher of character, a curious searcher 
into antiquarian remains; an accurate 
noter of agricultural, social, and edu- 
cational economy ; a sedulous inquirer 
into local traditions and anecdotes of 
by-gone individuals; alive to all the 
wants or capabilities of the people 
amongst whom he goes; Utilitarian he 
should be to an extent all but short of 
being tiresome ; amusing, of course, 
he should prove, or who now-a-days 
would peruse? Our readers must see 
the difference we would make between 
a traveller and a tourist, or the works 
they may respectively produce; the 
different requisites, we might almost 
say different sexes, to make either 
fit for their duty. Who, for instance, 
would write a Tour to Timbuctoo, or 
TRAVELS to Killarney? Who would 
send a Back or Franklin on a tour 
to Scotland, or a Miss Sinclair 
to find out the North-West pas- 
sage ? If these distinctive defini- 
tions be accurate, it may easily be 
imagined how tours may be well 
done by grey and garrulous men, or 
by any of the host of literary ladies 
that write “with ease,” and so such 
a keen-eyed, gossiping, story-gather- 
ing, bon mot collecting maiden, as 
Miss Sinclair may be found, a capital 
gleaner, even in such a well-picked 
field as Scotland; while it would be “a 
thousand murthers,” as the Irishman 
says, to send her with her blue stock- 
ings and dimity petticoats amongst 
the tribes of Afghanistan, or into the 
black tents of the Turcomans. No— 
the lady goes apace, leisurely, com- 
fortably, gingerly, buzzing along with 
happy industry, like the busy bee, ga- 
thering wax, and bee bread— 


and bringing home what will make as 
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pretty a piece of comb-work as the 
sweet-loving public can desire. 

We confess, as old, sated and bDlaseé, 
that our taste for Sinbad the Sailor 
and Robinson Crusoe is palled. Even 
Bruce’s description of his juicy steak 
cut off the loin of a living cow (although 
that elegant Abyssinian custom ought to 
be endeared to usas old Irish) we now 
dont much fancy, and would leave such 
mirabilia to the boys ; and so we like 
anecdotes better than accidents, social 
details better than escapes from sa- 
vages, the descriptive disquisitions and 
even gossipings of one who has tact to 
observe and opportunities of knowing, 
better than what a traveller may col- 
lect in the midst of obstructions, annoy- 
ances, and misinformations, which, from 
the nature of his position, he must be 
subjected to. Therefore it is that, as 
we hold it, a native makes the best 
tourist of his own country. Suppos- 
ing him to be at all honest, and free 
from political or religious partizanship, 
the native must be most accurate, 
most capable of entering into det tails, 
most cognizant of all requisite to be 
known. And next to him one of some 
cognate country, an American in 
England, an Irishman in Scotland. 
The Frenchman makes the worst of 
tourists, because he is always the- 
orizing, because he must always make 
information bend before his own fan- 
cies: and because his countrymen are 
not cognate with any other, they 
think, feel, and act with an idiosyn- 
crasy that will allow them no simila- 
rity with any other existing people. 
Like the Chinese, the French count 
all other people barbarians. But 
when a tourist comes from a really 
cognate country, as for instance, from 
Ireland to Scotland, supposing him to 
have the necessary prerequisites, he 
will, in all likelihood, do the thing 
well, remark not only the differences, 
but similarities of the two countries ; 
his contrasts may not only be amusing 
but instructive ; and useful suggestions 
may be elicited of very general benefit ; 
in this way a Chinese tourist in Eng- 
land, would make but silly or sorry 
observations ; his ignorance would make 
him superficial, his preconceptions 
severe; and therefore itisthat not only 
works purporting to come from the 
pens of Turkish, or Chinese spies, are 
of a satirical tendency, but also those 
of Mr. Perr Pry,. whether tour- 


ing in England or America: indeed 
we may observe first tourists in every 
country are both superficial and abu- 
sive. For instance, the first tourist 
in Ireland was Gerald Barry the 
Welshman, notoriously false, unsatis- 
factory and detracting. Mr. Horace 
Twiss, coming five hundred years 
after, was more insulting and less 
honest than the Cambrian priest, and 
being more than spat upon by the 
Irish, he was steeped in bad odour, 
from the Causeway to Cape Clear, 
until his nasty name passed away with 
the memorials that perpetuated his 
hatefulness. In the same way the 
earliest of English tourists in Scotland 
were satirists ; they came, not to 
please and be pleased, but to hate and 
be hateful. Every Englishman who 
crossed the Tweed carried in his tail, 
a political sting, sharpened by vulgar 
nationality ; and he came prepared as 
Mr. Roastbeef, tolook out on “ a pro- 
spect of famine,” and turning his un- 
civil back, ery faugh at all that was 
naught and nasty. The days, thank 
Goodness, of the Barrys, or the Lith- 
gows, the Churchills or the Twisses, 
have gone by; and good humour, good 
sense, and well-prepared minds are now 
thought necessary to qualify a tourist. 
And such being the requisites, it may 
be asked where is the individual with 
all the capabilities for a good tour- 
ist? We might, if we wanted an an- 
tiquarian tourist, an agricultural, an 
educational, a geological, a statistical, 
&ec. &e. find abundance of persons 
fitted for the department in which 
their mind is habitually engaged. But 
where one, fit for all in the ring ; where 
the touring artiste that can sauce his 
dish for every taste, flavour every 
thing he cooks, so that all may smack 
their lips??? Impossible for one!!! and 
therefore, as it is hopeless to find such 
a capability body within a pair of 
trowsers or petticoats, we have struck 
out the bright conception from our 
evening’s mood, that it would be a 
glorious thing for hiseminence. An- 
thony Poplar, to gather together on a 
July day all the forces of the Univer- 
sity Magazine, and hiring an open 
omnibus from Mr. Bianconi, or some 
such convenient person, start with his 
assorted stock of brains for John 
o’ Groat’s house in North Britain, 
or for Dingle in Ireland; only con- 
ceive, reader, what glorious accumu- 
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lations of knowledge would be the 
result, how ten tip-top brains working 
on the speculations of twenty keen 
eyes would generate mental matter. 
What a noise ‘the peculiar buzzing 
scratchaway work of ten pens, taking 
notes every evening in our inn would 
make. How our host would wonder 
what on earth we were about — not 
his accustomed bagmen, but our brain- 
men, all in working trim, generating 
articles, concocting the literary Olla 
Podrida. Think only what a start off it 
would be; see all the worthies mount- 
ing, one after the other the caravan. 
Of course, Charley O' Malley, bounces 
in first, facile princeps, great and 
jocular as an Irish king: and then 
follow ;—but how particularize, or 
why should we? sure the portraits of 
our crew, good men and true, are be- 
fore, or will be before the public very 
shortly, not exactly suitable decorations 
for a “book of beauty” to be sure 
—not certainly drawing-room de- 
lectables,—not your velvet-faced Ado- 
nises; but models of intellectuality, 
jewels in shagreen caskets ; foreheads 
sublime, and like all heaven kissing 
elevations, rather rough below; all 
beneath the brow, marked with Lugs, 
gorges, and ravines; or in plain terms, 
with wrinkles, and not dimples—crows’ 
feet, corrugations, and hollow cheeks. 
But, in the absence of this much-to- 
be desired olla, we must holloa back 
our fancy, sadly say, “ revenons a nos 
moutons,” and take up with the 
“ Tours” on our table; but, before 
falling to work on the materials at 
hand, we would revert to our asser- 
tion, that there is no person more 
likely to write a good tour in Scotland 
than a native of Ireland, and for this 
reason, because so like, and yet so 
unlike (and bear in mind, reader, it is 
an Hibernian that pens this,) a Cale- 
donian ; like as belonging to a country, 
so similar in national features ; like in 
a supposed common origin; like in 
being familiar with the same traditions 
and ancient heroes; like in vernacu- 
lar Janguage ; like in attachment to 
clanship and family authority ; like in 
hospitable feelings and freedom of 
manner ;—all this so much so, that 
when wandering on Scottish hills, 
whose forms, names and associations 
so much resemble our own ; when en- 
tering a Highland hut ; when receiving 
the kind accost in almost the same 
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Celtic tongue; when proffered the 
same food in the same kindly manner ; 
when the same clear liquor beading 
the cup, smacks on our lip with the 
same haut gout ; we were in doubt whe- 
ther it were Innishowen or Glenlivet. 
Surely then we felt if not at home, 
very near it,—and our hearts warmed 
to the sons and daughters of Scotland, 
as bone of our bone. Still the Irish- 
man sees things very different, and 
very much for the better; he sees a 
country, with all its natural poverty, 
richer—with difficulties to encounter, 
much more serious, more thriving: 
as much deprived of king, parliament, 
and resident nobility ; as ah afflicted 
with absenteeism,and as little helped by 
the lordly or the great; and yet Saw- 
ney has got a method of getting on 
which Paddy has not. There is 
something right with Sawney, some- 
thing wrong with Pat — something, 
call it education, religion, what you 
will; but the one is ever before the 
wind, while the other is on the tack. 
Even in his cups the Caledonian still 
holds the dealing trick; he may be 
often very fou, but he is never fierce 
and ferocious. He has drank, and he 
will drink more Farintosh; but though 
he often sees double, he never loses 
sight of number one. All these, and 
many other discrepancies he is pre- 
pared to note and discuss; he is 
full of the desire and prayer, that 
what is wrong in his own dear country 
may be made right by a lesson learned 
from the practice of his cousin’s be- 
yond Donaghadee. 

For ourselves, we are free to con- 
fess that a tour in Scotland has been 
our peculiar delight. When in search 
of relaxation from that tension of mind 
which strains the constitution so 
sadly, we have sought it with great- 
est confidence in Scotland. Liking its 
scenery, its accommodations, its na- 
tives, both rich and poor, and for the 
sake of all these tolerating, its 
climate. Some five or six times we 
have made a vacation for ourselves, 
and often, as unknown, unintroduced, 
and without any letter of recommend- 
ation, save the light of our own 
popular countenance, we have secured 
attentions, partaken of hospitalities, 
and been helped forward in a way that 
we never expected, or indeed, never 
experienced from the more cautious 
and more purse-watching natives of 
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South Britain. With the latter there 
is no doubt a general, shall we say, 
a just dread of Irishmen. Fearful 
of his money and his women-kind, 
Mr. Bull is suspicious that master Pat 
is but scheming to carry off one or 
other. Now, why is not this so with 
the Caledonian? has he less of the 
cash or the pretty-face to be fearful 
of ? or is it that he has more confidence 
in his own ability of keeping what he 
has, and like a braw man, considers 
more his own strength than the 
forces of his enemies? But so it is, 
that the Scotch are more accessible 
than the English, and you can from 
high or low gather information, and 
find help in difficulties, which you may 
vainly look for from those whom the 
Irish five hundred years ago denomi- 
nated the Saxon Churls. For ex- 
ample, one fact f worth a bagfull of 
arguments. Once on a time, and not 
very long ago, We Anthony Poplar, 
for editors, like kings, must pluralize 
themselves, were afloat onthe Rhine; we 
were in wretched trim to be sure, and 
writhing under that hybrid abomina- 
tion, half gout, half rheumatism, called 
sciatica, and so went in search of ease 
to the far-famed Brunnens of Nassau : 
and now you may imagine, reader, poor 
Anthony no longer as tall and as 
straight as a poplar tree, but all quad- 
rupedantic, crawling on crutches—all 
motion, except by water, intolerable ; 
every friend who saw us depart from 
the Custom-House Quay said,“ An- 
thony’s off—he’s done for—the Dublin 
doctors have had their wicked will of 
him—he might as well have staid and 
died at home—and he was a decent fel- 
low, Poplar fuit, he'll soon lie flat—ne- 
ver show leaf again.” And now we are 
at the Tower Stairs of London—and 
there is the Batavier packet ; and we 
crept on board. And down come a 
family, consisting of twomen and three 
ladies—their appearance prepossessing 
—their outfit of some pretension— 
travelling-coach, Courier, and all the 
what nots of mi lord Anglais,—and with 
these, along with some few others, we 
ate, drank, slept, saw the same sights 
for three long summer days, but not a 
word of conversation. We of course, 
in theintervals of much tedious time, as 
is the custom of Irishmen, attempted 
some discourse, once ventured on some 
slight civility towards one of the la- 
dies. But no!—Neither a he nor a 


she would condescend to look or 
speak kindly.— Miss or Madam bridled 
up, when we took the liberty of saying 
that Holland was a very flat country 
—there were other flats, besides the 
Dutch meadows. Miss looked at us as 
she wouldat the intrusion of a dripping 
Newfoundlander, and would have 
said, “‘ Paws off, Ponto.” The big bur- 
ly, Mr. Bull, looked unutterably frigid, 
and seemed asif he purposely had his 
hands in his fob, or trowsers’ pockets ; 
but this was not all, the second night 
of our ascent of the river, we had to 
stop at Nimeguen, and as the hotels 
on the river side were full, the com- 
pany our steamer carried had to seek 
beds, as best they might, in the centre 
of this old and ugly fortified town. 
Reader, have you ever passed along 
the causeway of an old Dutch or Ger- 
man town? Don't you recollect how 
every stone composing that via aspera 
was as round and large as a Welsh- 
man’s weekly loaf? Suppose you then, 
how we got on, hobbling on our 
crutches; and imagine us, at four 
o'clock in the morning returning to the 
steamer, from that tobacconised hotel ; 
and we are toddling along the pavé 
of one of the worst-lit towns on the 
Continent, and every now and then 
our crutch slips off the round crown 
of one of those huge paving stones, 
and as we go down, the sciatic nerve 
gives a twinge up to the very brain, 
and in our agony we groan, and in 
fear and pain, tremble, as almost in 
despair of reaching the water’s-edge ; 
and now the English family, with all 
their porters and link-boys, pass us 
by—they have heard our groans; 
they hear the clatter of our crutches ; 
they can suppose all the difficulties of 
this lone, lame, sick man, and yet, not 
even a “good morning” —not one kind 
word, let alone one helping hand, was 
proffered. If Jack Shepherd himself, 
or the king of the pickpockets, were 
to exhibit himself so unequivocally 
as a lone, lame, toddling, sciatic 
creature, sure we, or any Irishman, 
would have said something — what 
do we say?—-done something kind 
towardshim. But no—we were not in- 
troduced ; we were strangers and John 
Bull retains still so much of the savage 
insularity of character, as to identify, 
if not in word, at least in idea---a 
stranger and an enemy. Well, we 
are at length safe on board the steamer 
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nd are not going to write a tour 
along the Rhine ; it is enough to say, 
that on our reaching Cologne, an Irish 
barrister came on board of well-known 
character as a lawyer and politician: it 
so happening that this gentleman being 
acquainted with the Londoner and our- 
selves, he most opportunely form- 
ed asort of connecting link whereby 
what was heretofore positive and ne- 
gative, might come into equilibrium, 
and form a circle of good feeling ; and 
so the scene changes and also our com- 
pany—not a greater difference in the 
great European river between its dull 
course from Rotterdam to Cologne, 
and its tortuous picturesque flow from 
Coblentz to Mayence, than were the 
manners of the English family, who 
now having ascertained that we were 
not Irish scamps, not likely to com- 
promise their cautious exclusiveness, 
their morbid horror of being known 
by a nobody, by being seen talking to 
one who might be a pickpocket— 
showed all kindness, attention, and 
desire to enter into conversation. And 
truly the change was most agreeable, 
independent of the pleasure of feast- 
ing our eyes on perhaps the finest 
river scenery in the world, we seldom 
passed a day of more conversa- 
tional enjoyment than the last we 
passed in company with this accom- 
plished family—who had as far as we 
were conce.‘ned, and the other tourists 
were mostly foreigners, kept their lips 
sealed for iour livelong days. And 
now to our contrast. A few summers 
ago we bethvught of a run into Scot- 
land for the sake of ten days’ relaxa- 
tion, and seeing an advertisement pur- 
porting that a steamer would start 
from Derry on a pleasure trip for 
Staffa, Iona, and Fort William; we 
slipped a few sovereigns into our green 
silk purse, and were off by that night’s 
mail for the good old Bulwark of 
Protestant Ireland. We are not 
going to inflict on our readers any ob- 
servations, antiquarian on Iona, or geo- 
logical on Staffa, it is but to our pur- 
pose to state that after lingering here, 
and prying there, climbing Ben Nevis, 
ascending Neptune stairs, admiring 
the fall of Foyers, inspecting the vitri- 
fied fort of Craig Phadrig, spending a 
sabbath at Inverness,and expatiating on 
the field of Culloden, we found it 
convenient to descend from the top of 
our coach at Blair Atholi, for two co- 
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gent reasons; one was to inspect the 
pass of Killiecrankie, and the other 
that there was but one sovereign in 
our green purse ; and to ride in or ona 
coach was not befitting our finances. 
So strapping our little kit of neces- 
saries on our lofty shoulders, we gave 
it in charge to shanks’ mareto carry us 
to Glasgow ; and still we should stay a 
day in Killiecrankie, were we to beg 
at the latter end of our pilgrimage, 
and hat in hand, cry piteously paTE 
osoLum Lonco Hiserno. We must 
have feasted our perceptions with the 
investigation of all the features of this 
finest mountain pass in the British 
isles. Oh the glorious scenery of this 
defile, combining, as it does, all that 
nature affords of beautiful and sublime, 
in wood, water, dark deep dell, and 
towering mountain; endeared as it is 
also to the loyal and the braveas where 
the gallant Greme fell in the arms of 
victory, defending, as he believed, the 
righteous cause, and keeping the gates 
of the Grampians for his king and his 
country. Most pleasurable and long 
to be remembered was that one day we 
had given from morn till sunny eve, to 
wandering, not altogether solitary, for 
often would we enter into chat with 
some gray headed mountaineer, and 
were desiredwith enthusiastic particula- 
rity to mark where Claverhouse fell and 
where Mackay’s red coats wererouted. 
But after all, home should we go; and 
off accordingly in the gray of a July 
morning we started, over many a 
dreary moor and dun hill side, until 
we came down on the valley of the 
Tay, and skirted loiteringly that no- 
ble, clear, and rapid stream, so like 
our own Bann or Blackwater. And we 
should admire the princely residence 
of the lord of this valley, the Marquis 
of Breadalbane, (Broad Albin) who 
can ride westward from his house for 
60 miles on his own territory. And 
indeed Taymouth castle, is a residence 
befitting the lord of a hundred moun- 
tains,—to please us the finest place in 
Scotland. And then we refreshed our- 
selves at Kenmore ; went out of our 
way to visit a fine waterfall, skirted 
Lough Tay for 16 miles or so, and 
found ourselves a leetle bit weary to- 
wards sunset at the picturesque village 
of Killin. What fine clearers these 
Scottish lords are, depopulating by 
wholesale; they have found fleecing 
sheep a more profitable concern than 
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driving and distraining tenants, and 
have ventured to do what Irish land- 
lords dare not without the risk of cha- 
racter, if not life itself; and so our 
day's walk was on the whole long, and 
lonesome ; and it was surprising to us, 
accustomed to the populous and much 
divided mountain sides of Ireland, to 
see so few houses, so few people. 
What was it to us that in urging our 
weary way through a great man’s 
woods, game of all kinds crossed fear- 
lessly our path, rabbits, roebucks, 
hares, &c.; we would rather have 
meta Sandy to speak to, and so beguile 
a day's walk, all too long. Reader, if 
you can help it, never make a toil of 
ee, by letting a foot tour end in 
atigue. If you were walking through 
the gardens of the Hesperides with 
your animal spirits wasted, you could 
not enjoy—your mind would be as 
nought, and it would be with you the 
only wish, “Oh! that I was where I 
could get a good drink of bottled por- 
ter and go to sleep.” The line of our 
second day’s travel—and the old fel- 
low was after all fresh enough for it— 
was certainly very interesting; on 
every side the noble peaks of the 
Western Highlands, cutting the blue 
serene of the settled sky with their 
fine conical outlines— Ben Lawers, 
Ben Cruachen, Ben Ledi, Ben Lomond. 
In Ireland we have our Bens too, but 
with us the word Ben does not signify 
so much the highest peak of the 
range, as its abrupt termination: as 
Ben Duff near the Devil's bitin 
Tipperary ; Ben More and Ben Wee; 
the precipitous terminations of the 
mountain range of Erris. And now 
we are descending along the waters 
flowing into Lough Lomond; and 
before us lies the long line of Glen Fal- 
loch, and the peculiarities of Scottish 
Highland scenery are not more obser- 
vable in this unpopulous glen, these long 
ranges of the mountain sides, unmark- 
ed by fence or enclosure, all appearing 
as the sole territory of some great 
owner ; than in the appropriate and 
fine appearance of the fir timber. Here 
what we call the Scotch fir enjoys 
its own habitat, sown or springing 
up conformably under the direction of 
ature. Thetree accommodates itself 
to its native hills and climate, and 
flourishes as it were in its home; 
while in Ireland, Scotch firs planted 
by what is called an improver, huddled 
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together as close as cabbage stalks, 
growing up and starving each other, 
like children in a poor-house. Oh 
nothing in vegetable nature is so un- 
sightly as a round grove of these 
branchless fir trees topping a_ hill 
in Connaught, through whose grim 
stems you can see the far-stretching 
flat red bog in all its desolation. Miss 
Sinclair's description suits well with 
the scattered timber of Glen Falloch: 
“ Aged fir trees bristled against the 
sky, their furrowed stems looking as 
old as the mountains they covered, 
their strange fantastic arms run 
out in every curious contortion that 
can be imagined.” But we must 
get on, the penniless have no time for 
loitering. The steam-boat expected 
to arrive at the head of Lough Lo- 
mond we must reach, and now we are 
within four miles of the water, and a 
taxed cart overtakes usin which are two 
sailor-like men and a woman, all seem 
to have made free with the Farintosh, 
for they are singing and roystering as 
they drive on furiously. 

‘** Where are yougoing, gentlemen,” 
say we, very civilly, as we run along- 
side of the cart. 

“ To the head of the Lough, to meet 
the steamer,” was the reply. 

* Do pray give us a seat,” 
intreatingly. 

“Na, man, an’ that we won't,” 
says the saucy driver—what for would 
we be takin’ in a lang bag of banes 
like you; my certey, we wad na dis- 
convenience ourselves, or be fashed, 
and fail in being up to time, for an 
auld carl like you—as it is I ha’ my 
fears we shall be just owe: late for the 
steamer.’ 

“ O well, carry, if you please, this 
little bundle at any rate.” 

* O ay that we wull.” 

So easing ourselves of our shoulders’ 
burden, we hastened to cast it into the 
cart, and off it drove—and then we 
bethought how silly it was to trust any 
thing with such a set—and so we 
did our best to keep the vehicle in 
sight, and luckily as the road was 
newly stoned, as there were some sharp 
hills and other delays, we were abie 
with much straining and panting, 
to keep our property in view, until we 
got to the water’s edge, but in such a 
state! and now the boat hove in sight, 
and we caught up our bundle got on 
board, andcalled for abottle of porter, 
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tossed it off at two draughts, and fell 
fast asleep. It is not our intention to 
describe, if we could, the wild recesses 
of Rob Roy’s cave, nor any other of the 
lions of the most frequented of Scot- 
tish lakes. Our object—and one 
would think it was forgotten—was, to 
exhibit a contrast between north and 
south Britons. By and bye, when ap- 
roaching the Dumbarton end of the 
a the mate came round to collect 
the fare ; and heis as fine a young fellow 
as could be seen in any clime, a noble 
specimen of manly brown vigour, 
combined with goodness of feature— 
good, both in form and expression as 
needbe seen. And in our turn we were 
approached, and out came our green 
silk purse, as slender a concern as 
need be looked at—a puff of wind off 
the water might have blown it away. 
“T hope, friend,” say we, with a sort of 
grim Jocularity, “ that your charge is 
not high, or this poor thing will col- 
lapse and leave us at your mercy.” 

« Why, Sir, do you want money ?” 

“« Oh yes, to be sure; who doesn’t 
want money? Ask every one you 
meet in life’s busy round, and he will 
say he wants it.” 

“Oh, but to be serious, do you 
want money? for if you do I can give 
you what you want.” 

Looking up in the fine fellow’s 
face, we saw there was a benevolent 
sincerity. 

“‘ Why you never laid eyes on us be- 
fore.” 

“ What then?” 

*“ We are Irish.” 

«« What then ?” 

‘‘ Trishmen’s characters are at a dis- 
count, and you may never see us or 
your money again.” 

“ Na, na,” was his reply, “ I’m vera 
sure, man, I'll hae it back—lI've often 
let gentlemen, and Irish gentlemen, 
too, have my siller, and I never found 
the person sae dishonourable as no to 
gie it back, and I dinna think you'll 
be the first to fash me in my gude 
opinion of your countrie ; so here are 
five or ten pounds; tak just what ye 
want, and unco glad I am that I can 
help you, and ye ha’ need o’ it.” 

We really were delighted with the 
generous confidence of the sailor ; we 
also felt not a little pleased with our- 
selves, supposing that there was some- 
thing honest in our countenance that 
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Caledonian—it just happening that so 
much remained to us as to pay our 
way to Glasgow, we did not take ad- 
vantage of the mate’s generosity, and 
at Glasgow we were near enough 
home to have credit, not altogether 
depending on benevolence at first 
sight. 

But we ought to bear in mind how 
we have headed our article, and should 
not beguile the reader by the unfulfilled 
promise of hearing something about 
Miss Sinclair and other tourists, into 
reading the garrulous wanderings of an 
old pedestrian. But in spite of you, 
reader, or your objection, we must take 
our own way, and so before saying 
much yet for or against the fair—and 
‘beautifully blue” lady of Caithness, we 
shall, in order to prove our point, that 
an Irishman is not badly adapted for 
Scottish touring, give some extracts 
from a work, that never, we verily 
believe, reached Scotland. For the 
northern book buyers and readers, and 
more especially the literary haughti- 
nesses of Modern Athens, despise poor 
Beeotian Ireland; and they ask without 
waiting for a reply: “can any good 
come out of Dublin?” To this saucy in- 
credulity we would give answer, and 
say, “here isanIrishman, who, to amuse 
the readers of the ‘ Dublin Christian 
Examiner, and afford something agree- 
able for the young people surrounding 
the fireside in the Parson’s glebe house, 
wrote some ten years ago a few articles 
descriptive of his tour inScotland,which, 
in our opinion, it is a pity he did not 
proceed with, and which, if they have no 
other, certainly have the amusing and 
instructive quality of placing Ireland 
and Scotland in frequent contrast; and 
alluding pleasantly to the peculiarities 
of each, would show how what is good 
might be adopted, and what is evil 
avoided---who, moreover, like Miss 
Sinclair herself, contrives not un- 
suitably, not as lugged in by the 
head and shoulders to give religious 
tints to many of his sketches, so 
as to make the observations, on men 
and things he is conversant with, 
mellow with a light that comes 
from the mercy-seat.” As the “ Dublin 
Christian Examiner,” we are sorry to 
say, never had much circulation, ex- 
cept amongst the clergy, as but few 
copies were sent to England, and none 
to Scotland, as it is no longer published 
in the form of a magasine, and its 
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earlier numbers are scarce and out of 
print, we think the following extracts 
may be presented as almost original 
matter, and may amuse; as some 
would like to have Scotland seen 
with an Irish eye. The author of 
“ Three Weeks in Scotland” thus de- 
scribes his departure from Belfast ; 
but the reader is not to suppose him 
one of the Scoto-Irish race that peo- 
le the north eastern coast of our 
isle—no, the man is rale Munster. 


** The Belfast Lough is, no doubt, a 
fine and beautiful bay, when gladdened 
with good weather; and a Belfast man 
would look disappointed, if you did not 
say it was magnificent. But still, I 
shall say, it is infinitely inferior to Dub- 
lin or Carlingford bays, to Cork har- 
bour—not to speak of the sublime 

randeur of Bantry Bay and Lough 
Swilly. It is, in fact, only those who 
come over from the execrably ugl 
shores of Lancashire, and have just left 
the sandy banks and muddy waters of 
the Mersey, that can speak charmingly 
of Belfast Lough. On the evening of 
my departure for Glasgow, nothin 
could be more desolate, turbulent, an 
disheartening; the heavens obscured 
with a murkiness that sent down plenti- 
fully their thick moisture ; the wind blow- 
ing in fitful gusts from the east; the 
tide nearly half out: and the river 
channel along which we paddled in its 
sinuous windings, surrounded on all 
sides by mud banks, clothed with a green 
mantle of saline and putrid vegetation, 
over which the curlew sent its desolate 
piping, and the cormorant skimmed and 
croaked, as if from its ugly and obscene 
throat, there was screamed the wish, 
that before morning he might have the 
pleasure of alighting upon our floating 
corpses ; while the gulls, as they soared 
over our heads, gave their white wings 
to the wind, in fearful contrast to the 
blackness of the heavens, through which 
the creatures were disporting.” 


And now we come within sight and 
smell of Caledonia. 


‘*At early morn, I heard it announced 
that we were just near Ailsa Craig. So 
I hastened on deck, and found that the 
gale of wind had altogether ceased— 
that the sun was abroad in heaven—the 
morning air, keen, but bracing—the boat 
urging her easy way, and, as by unseen 
agency, approaching the mountain isle, 
that rose directly before the prow of the 
vessel, and saa indeed, a splendid ob- 
ject before us, with all its many-coloured 
cliffs, tinged with the morning sun, 
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which brought out into full view the 
varied ranges of its disturbed stratifica- 
tion; a light wreath of secuddy cloud, 
the last remnant of the overnight storm, 
threw its turban over the top of the 
hill, and as we drew nearer and nearer, 
so as to afford a seeming of impinging 
and dashing on the upright wall of the 
Craig, it was no tax on my imagination 
to suppose that I was on board the fated 
vessel of Sinbad, and before us was the 
inevitable magnet of the ocean, and that 
the cloudy cap on the brow of Ailsa 
contained within its folds the talismanic 
temple described by the Arabian navi- 
gator. I might have also imagined that 
the long serpentine volume of smoke 
that issued from our chimney, and rolled 
along our track through the water, was 
the visible sigh of the ship, instinct with 
sorrow, and aware of its impending 
fate; that in a moment the terrible 
crash must come, and the birds that 
rose in myriads from the ledges of the 
cliffs around, were summoned to witness 
aad to feast upon our ruin. 

“ The voyage up the Firth of Clyde, 
is certainly very delightful, meeting, as 
you do, the bold shores of the Isle of 
Arran, the rocky ranges of the Isle of 
Bute, and catching as you pass along, 
here a green bank of upland pasture, 
with horned, black-faced, and _pic- 
turesque sheep feeding on the hill side: 
again, passing under a frowning cliff, 
with the steamer’s smoke rolling and 
wreathing like a huge serpent up the 
breast of the precipice—and here a 
shepherd’s hut, with his little garden 
and walled enclosure of green corn, 
sheltered from the prevailing west wind 
by a whin-dyke or mass of rock—there 
an early sail, stealing from the sheltered 
cove, and proceeding seaward to its 
fishing station ; far off to the right the 
shores of Ayr and Irvine, with the 
white houses and sails of their towns 
and shipping : and now our waters nar- 
row, and the entrances to Lough Long 
and Gair Lough, and the towns of 
Hellensburgh and Row are pointed out 
to us.” 


As the Irish tourist passes by the 
pretty isle of Bute with a casual 
glance from the steamer, we may as 
well take up with Miss Sinclair for a 
moment, as she begins her western tour 
here, and as a fair specimen of 
her lively style, offer what she says 
of Rothesay and the earl of Bute’s 
mansion in this his isle. 


‘* Rothesay bay is studded round with 
villas, of which there are nut fewer than 
forty on the east end, looking like a one- 
sided street, its ranks are so regular, 
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while to the west they fall into disorder, 

some houses being mounted high up the 

hill, keeping a look-out across the 

water, and apparently determined not 

to be overlooked in the world, while 

others lie snug and low on the beach.” 
* . 7 


“In this little marine city, which is 
like Venus rising out of the sea, nothing 
surprised me more than to find neither 
baths nor bathing-machines ? Rothesay 
has no right to call itself a sea-bathing 
quarter! Never was salt water so 
thrown away on any place! The little 
crisp, clear, crystal waves curl up on the 
beach most invitingly, sparkling and 
dancing in the sun, but wher you ask, 
‘ Where are the machines?’ echo an- 
swers, ‘Where?’ No facility is af- 
forded for enjoying what the Americans 
call ‘this privilege of water,’ either 
hot or cold.” a . . 

“The deep, intensely blue ocean is 
here framed in a circle of noble, solemn 
looking mountains, among which you 
would admire that curious museum of 
hills, with rough ragged tops, jocularly 
named ‘ Argyle’s bowling-green ;’ and 
far off on the opposite coast stands the 
ruined old castle of Toward, which once 
had the honour of Queen Mary’s com- 
pany at dinner.” 5 = . 

‘“* This evening we strolled out to see 
the small remains of Rothesay Castle, 
an ugly old thing, but respectably 
clothed with ivy ; and it has a few in- 
teresting adventures to relate of former 
days, though none remember its early 

randeur, or mourn over its decay. 

hese desolate and deserted walls, 
amidst the storms and trials of the 
world, were buffeted once by tempests, 
enlivened by sunshine, clouded by sor- 
row, and echoing with laughter, but its 
tenants are all vanished,— 


“*the guid the great, 
And naething now remains, 
But ruin sittin’ on thy wa’s, 
And crumbiin’ down the stanes !’ 

‘Here Robert the Third died of a 
broken heart, on account of his son, 
James the First, having been captured. 
Here Oliver Cromwell's troops came 
like a devastating flood upon the coun- 
try, sweeping away all they could take 
or destroy,—here the Earl of Argyle’s 
brother, in 1685, set fire to the castle, 
burning all that could be burned within 
it,—and here an ash-tree recently con- 
trived to grow on the summit of a stone 
arch, till the trunk attained to a cir- 
cumterence of nine feet, when it fell to 
the ground, and after so long setting an 
example of frugality in living without 
nourishment, it became a means of over- 
feeding others, having been cut into a 
dining-table for George the Fourth,” 
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Miss Sinclair is amusing and aneedo- 
tical everywhere, but turn her loose ina 
picture-gallery, and she is in her 
glory ; then it is she can draw with- 
out limit on her common-place book 
of Caledonian story, as (to use her 
own phrase) she goes “ Paul Prying” 
in a long room,containing the almost 
living representations of Scottish wor- 
thies and unworthies. Much of her 
tour, and, perhaps, the best of it, 
is composed of catalogues raisonnés of 
the portraits she saw in all the fine 
houses that flew open at the ap- 
proach of the aristocratic tourist, 
Before we leave her for a while, it 
may be well to give a specimen of her 
tour through a portrait gallery. 


** A droll, fantastic-looking picture of 
Lady Mary Menzies served as a curious 
memorial of fashions long since extinct, 
with her little pink hat oe pe | 
perched on one side of her head, a pin 
velvet habit, and such a waist! a sharp 
east wind would have cut her in two! 
She has a shepherdess’s crook, and a 
pet lamb beside her; but if all that is 
said be true, a pack of cards would have 
been more appropriate, as many acres 
in Perthshire changed hands through 
her shuffling and dealing. She was sis- 
ter to the Prime Minister, and had no 
family. 

‘*Ladies long ago exhibited more 
peculiarities of character than now, 
when the stamp of nature is polished off, 
like a well-worn shilling, and all seem 
exactly alike; but among those we saw 
on canvass here, none interested my 
curiosity more than the beautiful and 
eccentric Duchess of Queensberry, who 
had a strange delight in going about 
incog. like Haroun Alraschid, dressed 
frequently as a dairy-maid ; and in this 
portrait her costume is very little above 
that of a housemaid. A whimsical proof 
of her skill in tormenting was shown 
when country neighbours came equipped 
in their very best dresses to visit her 
Grace. She decoyed them out along 
the dirtiest roads, wearing her own cot- 
tage costume, and making the whole 
party sit down occasionally on any 
damp grass or mouldy walls that seem- 
ed most certain to ruin their finery. No 
fictitious tragedy could be more melan- 
choly than that in which her manq@uvres 
involved the Marquis of Drumlanrig, 
her son, who was engaged to marry a 
very lovely and estimable young lady; 
but the duchess contrived to intercept 
their letters, persuaded the disappointe 
lover, during a prolonged absence, that 
Miss Mackay had actually married an- 
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other, and hurried him into a union with 
the lady her grace preferred. Immedi- 
ately afterwards the Marquis met the 
object of his earliest choice, and disco- 
vered the cruel deception his mother 
had practised upon him. On a journey 
with his bride, scarcely three months 
after their union, he shot himself, and 
the widowed Marchioness did not long 
survive.” 


But to return to the Irish tourist, 
who thus describes the Clyde from 
Greenock to Glasgow 


** Passing by Greenock, which ap- 
seg to me a large ugly place, and 

ort Glasgow, we at length got into 
what may be called the river Clyde, and 
saw Dumbarton Hill and Castle rising 
before us—just such another basaltic 
cone, only not so high, so insulated, so 
solitary as Ailsa Craig; it may be well 
said to be the ornament of the Clyde— 
a bold, magnificent object any where,— 
shooting up from the level of the river 
to a height of five hundred feet, termi- 
nating in two sharp points, both brist- 
ling with batteries. Nothing in Ireland 
or England is equal to it as a picturesque 
object, except, perhaps, St. Michael’s 
Mount in Cornwall. But Dumbarton 
is principally interesting from the many 
historic associations connected with its 
name. Here was the prison of the Wal- 
lace wight—here was he held in cruel 
durance by the traitor Monteith—yonder 
the rock-seat where he was permitted to 
catch at the free breeze as it blew from 
the Highland hills; and there is yet 
preserved the two-handed claymore, 
with which he used to cleave his Saxon 
foes, and chop men’s limbs away as 
smoothly as if they were but sow thistles. 
But I think I may say something more 
another time of Dumbarton on my way 
to Loch Lomond, so let me get on to 
Glasgow. The Clyde, upwards from 
Dumbarton, is not, in my mind, so 
handsome as Scotchmen would desire it 
to be considered; there are certainly 
fine wooded hills constantly in view, and 
there are many well-planted demesnes, 
and some splendid houses, but the Clyde 
is not to be compared to the Thames, 
the Shannon, or the approach to Bristol 
by the Avon; but what surprises, and 
serves to give an exalted idea of the 
enterprise and capital of the Scottish 
people, is the steam navigation of her 
river—to see the almost countless mul- 
titude of craft that the Fire King impels 
up and down, and the busy bustle in 
which its waters are kept, as they are 
“tamed, tormented, touzled and gul- 
ravished by the demon of machinery.” 


And now for Glasgow. 


“* We of course made our way, as fast 
as — to the centre of the town, 
and certainly found that this city did 
not belie the etymology of its name, 
which, as I am informed, signifies the 
dark thicket. The day, to be sure, was 
gloomy ; the bright morning that had 
lit up our track along the Clyde, had 
changed to a drizzling, dropping after- 
noon; and as we won our way along 
Jamaica Street, Glasgow no longer ap- 
peared to be a dark thicket of trees, but 
of smoky, dingy houses: and though 
there was an abundance of rich ae 
and a teeming population, bustling by 
you, enveloped in all the abstracted 
selfishness of business, and exhibiting 
that confused activity which you see 
going on in an ant-hill, yet the atmo- 
sphere was so damp and fuliginous, 
every thing seemed so much under the 
agency of soot and moisture : the smoke 
from a thousand pillared vomitories, in 
seeming despair of ascending through 
the clouds, coming down in compan 
with the rain, and settling on all around, 
that I might well suppose it was neces- 
sary here at stated periods for the good 
citizens to have their throats swept as 
well as their chimneys. I have been 
twice since the period I now allude to, 
in this city, and it has so happened that 
I never got into it, or came out of it, 
except under the inconvenience of fog or 
rain. 

“I think I could observe that the 
people in the street, the idlers about the 
inns, and the Trongate, were not that 
fine, bold, brawney, square-shouldered 
race of men that I was led to imagine 
inhabited Scotland. But I did not take 
into account, as I should, the deterio- 
rating consequences of a dense popula- 
tion, aggregated, I may say, packed 
together, in close, dingy apartments, 
and confined for the larger portion of 
their lives in weaving and spinning lofts, 
where they draw into their persecuted 
lungs, air encumbered with dust, smoke, 
coal-gas, and the floculent particles of 
cotton: poor things, the wonder is with 
me, that they do not expectorate away 
life, long before it reaches its common 
span. Surely, the worst part of Dub- 
lin must enjoy the air of a Clifton or a 
Montpelier, in comparison of these head 

uarters of his murky majesty, King 
soal.” 


Our Irish parson makes for the old 
cathedral of St. Mungo, now Presby- 
terianized, about which desecration, in 
the eyes of a Romanist or Puseyite, 
this is what he says : — 


‘* Before I go into the cemetery sur- 
rounding the cathedral of St. Mungo, 
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and before I say any thing farther con- 
cerning it, I must make my observa- 
tions concerning a funeral that had just 
ascended the hill, and was proceeding 
towards a new burying ground that was 
laid out doubtless to enlarge sepulchral 
accommodation for the citizens, north 
of the ancient site. I was glad to ob- 
serve how the Scotch carried on their 
obsequies, and was anxious to contrast 
the funeral rites of these wise people 
with those of my own country. The 
last burial I was at before I came to 
Scotland, was in Munster, on which 
occasion the keening or Irish ery—the 
wholaloo (Latinice ululatus) was sedu- 
lously kept up. And though there was 
nothing of real grief—nothing of religi- 
ous feeling—yet, from the many super- 
stitious practices observed, from the 
stopping and solemn repetition of pray- 
ers at every cross road; from the mon- 
strous following of people; from the 
long, continuous, and well-sustained 
howl, it was an imposing, barbaric 
ceremony: and certainly, not only on 
that occasion, but also, on many others 
I have witnessed from my childhood ; 
the Irish funeral, when seen and heard 
at evening’s close—the deep, slow, mo- 
dulated cry, breaking in on the stilly 
hour, the hag procession, blackening 
all the way, now tinged by the rays of the 
setting sun, as it rose over the hill, or 
darkened away intoindistinctness adown 
the valley, as it sunk below the influ- 
ence of the setting luminary : all this I 
have thought as picturesque a scene as 
any that my native land can represent. 
But in an Irish city, a funeral is an 
utter abomination; amongst the higher 
classes it is a cold, expensive ceremony, 
apparently very much to the joy of the 
undertaker, and to the sorrow of no- 
body at all; where the friends of the 
deceased usually send their servants 
and employ their carriages to go through 
the yicarious work of grief, and where 
the cold corpse is carried along to its 
cold home, in a cold way, and by cold 
people, coldly listening to a coldly-read 
service; and while the obsequies are 
performing, a multitude of noisy boys 
and ruffians are, perhaps, purposely in- 
terrupting the service, by all manner of 
riotous sport, and indecent language. 
With the poor it is still worse. Can 
none of my readers bear in mind the 
utterly disgusting manner in which a 
poor man’s remains are carried through 
the streets of Dublin; the attendants 
mostly drunk, the body bearers stag- 
gering under the influence of whiskey, 
as they pass along amidst the expres- 
sion of ribald jokes, and the utterance 
of awful execrations? Not so the 
Scottish funeral I was now in the act 
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of witnessing—but stop, I must make 
a contrast also respecting the grave- 
yards: an Irish one, in Munster or 
Connaught, is usually a Golgotha—a 
—_ of skulls—when you enter its 

orrid enclosure, you observe, as well 
as rank crops of thistle, nettle, bur- 
dock and ragweed will allow you, the 
dishumated bones, the broken coffins, 
the rusty tin ornaments of ancient fune- 
ral pomp, all scattered around; here 
and there an old white thorn, or stunt- 
ed yew, or tempest-torn elder, over- 
spreading, but not adorning, the hide- 
ous cemetery ; where cattle are put to 
graze, where pigs are constantly root- 
ing and making unseemly areal into 
the sodded and trunked heaps that 
heave over the remains of the departed : 
no people on earth are so much attached 
to their burying grounds as the Irish; 
no people on earth, after all, pay them 
so little respect. How different the 
depository of the dead now before me! 
nothing could equal the accuracy of its 
enclosure, the regularity of its arrange- 
ment, the cleanliness and sobriety of 
all its accompaniments. The Scotch 
are peculiarly, nay, superstitiously sen- 
sitive respecting the inviolability of the 
grave; they cannot bear the idea that 
those whom they loved in life, should 
be submitted after death to what they 
consider unhallowed usage : with them, 

Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 

Even in their ashes live their wonted fires. 

‘“* Therefore, the cemetery I was now 
entering, appeared like a large mena- 
gerie of wild beasts, where te and 
ferocious animals are kept in iron cages ; 
just so, every grave ground belonging 
to a family, was surrounded and pro- 
tected, both at sides and at top, with 
iron bars; so that the Glasgow mer- 
chant seems as careful of his dead rela- 
tives as he is of his current cash—both 
he locks up in an iron safe. The fune- 
ral was as orderly as the place it was 
tending to; the hearse, a sort of close 
pannelled ark, all its compartments 
painted with well-executed Scripture 
representations ; all the relatives of the 
deceased following on foot, with per- 
fectly new black clothing, large crape 
cuffs, called weepers, to their coats ; in 
solemn line, and two by two, they fol- 
lowed the coffin to the grave, which was 
open in one of the iron caged reposi- 
tories, and without any service read, or 
exhortation uttered, the body was con- 
signed to its earth ; and while all others 
in the same silent order returned from 
the tomb, one person, perhaps the 
nearest relative, remained to cast over 
the coffin the white ribband ornaments 
that tied it to the bier, and to see the 
clay closed over the tomb’s tenant.” _ . 
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And here he makes an acquaintance 
which, to our Hibernian, is quite ap- 
propos, as he appears to have made 
use of his knowledge, his mind, and his 
method of seeing men; and therefore 
he has made Sandy his guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend, to the no small 
advantage of the tour. 


‘** T returned thence towards the ca- 
thedral, and as I was looking around 
for some way in which I could get ac- 
cess into the interior of the building, I 
observed a young man of a rather 
sickly but interesting aspect, conning 
over the legend on a tombstone. It is 
not those of the ruddy cheek, the mant- 
ling blood, and the muscular tension of 
vigorous youth, that you often meet in 
church-yards, making tomb lore their 
contemplation—no, it is the sickly, the 
sensitive, that have a sort of elective 
attraction for such places. They come 
as beforehand, like the anxious tra- 
yeller, to bespeak birth room, and an 
early passage—they feel they are soon 
to go, and they come, as it were, to 
engage places. Such appeared to me 
the young man before me; his bowed 
ontiemn. narrow chest, sallow cheeks, 
distempered air, all denoted that he 
was one of the youthful victims of an 
unnatural state of society ; of an atmo- 
sphere surcharged with coal smoke and 
coal gas, and fibres of cotton wool. I 
always found, whenever I adventured 
to accost a Scotchman, that I received 
an urbane reply; the information I 
civilly asked, if within the person’s 
ability, was courteously bestowed. 
There is one talisman, which, if you 
touch, you can enter in, and make use 
of the heart of every Caledonian— 
speak admiringly of his country. Pru- 
dence and pre-possession made me ex- 
pert in the use of this expedient, and 
without any hypocrisy, I did, and would 
still, practise it. I therefore accosted 
the young man, and uttered an expres- 
sion of admiration concerning the noble 
fabric that was before us. The youth 
lifted his eye from the tombstone, and 
viewed me with that complacency, 
mildness, and intelligence, that gave 
assurance he was the very man that 
could and would answer my questions, 
I delight in scanning the human coun- 
tenance—it presents a sort of moral 
scenery, an intellectual picturesque ; 
and when lit up with the sun-shine of 
grace and good-nature, nothing that 
the earth owns is so fine, so various, so 
much invested with what is grand and 
great, as the countenance of man. 

** The young man cast his full look 
on me, and exhibited to the sun that 
Caledonian face, where the two high 
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cheek bones and the chin form a sort of 
isosceles triangle; but his clear, deep- 
seated hazle eyes, his large ledgy brows, 
where all the organs of intellectual ob- 
servation and sagacity were protruded 
as one large shelf to support the brow 
of his bonnet: all this cerebral enlarge. 
ment, contrasted with his sallow skin, 
and sunken cheeks, soft good natured 
mouth, presented a highly interesting 
appearance,” 


The following is a description of 
part of the fine old cathedral of St. 
Mango. 


“Having inspected both the Outer 
and the Inner High Kirk, we proceeded 
down a deep stair, to what formerly 
was another Neirk, but which is now a 
cemetery. Indeed it is fit for nothing 
else, and how any one could have con- 
tinued to sit in this dark, cold, dismal 
crypt, to hear to an end a Presbyterian 
minister’s monstrous sermon and prayer, 
is to me astonishing—these Scots are 
surely an hardy and patient people, and 
fit for their climate. This was used as 
a church for two hundred years after 
the Reformation, and was called the 
Barony, or Laigh Kirk; it is semi- 
subterraneous, and consists of pillared 
vaults, and so thick and so numerous 
are the columns, requisite as they are 
to ee all the superincumbent edi- 
fice, that there is not more than the 
space of a man’s length between any 
two individual pillars throughout the 
whole crypt—entering this place, and 
observing the light and shade distri- 
buted amongst its numerous columns, 
and the an ol arches overspread with 
their massive and inwrought interlac- 
ings; and recollecting not only the 
grave and quaint people that preached 
and listened here—and the old Romish 
bishops, that together with St. Mungo, 
lie here intered, I certainly was struck 
with the solemnity of the scene, and 
was caught up in the recollections which 
it gave birth to. 

** Ascending out of the now disused 
Laigh Kirk, my young acquaintance 
brought me to see an aisle in a sort of 
imperfect transept attached to the 
southern side of the building, which is 
called the ‘ dripping aisle ;’ a constant 
drop of water comes from the roof, 
though there is no we source of 
moisture above. ‘ A brither appren- 
tice of mine, who is a Roman Catho- 
lic,’ observed the young man, ‘ would 
persuade me the other day when we 
were looking at this place, that these 
were holy tears perpetually shedding 
for the defilement 0’ the sanctuary, by 
us heretics, and that the mysterious 
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drop would never cease to fall, until 
the cathedral is restored to its right 
owners.’ * That drop,’ said I, ‘ puts 
me in mind of just such another fated 
moisture that weeps down in the abbey 
of Holy Cross, in lreland, and falls 
upon a marble tomb-stone, that is now 
much worn away in the spot where the 
dripping takes place. A family, as the 
legend goes, lie buried here who of- 
fended the priest, and ridiculed the 
efficacy of extreme unction, and that 
drop is a mark to all future people that, 
until it ceases to come down, the souls 
of these despisers must remain in pur- 
gatory.’” 


Our Irishman, in his taking way, 
and making no objections to the young 
Glasgownian’s lowness of birth and 
manners; but finding in him that 
* guinea stamp,” that strength of 
mind, richness of feeling, kindness of 
heart, sufficiency of information, and, 
above all, deep fund of devotion, 
rectified and directed by the Word of 
God; he takes his new friend on an 
excursion to the Falls of the Clyde, 
and to Mr. Owen's establishment at 
new Lanark. And they get on as fol- 
lows :-— 


** The moist fuliginous mist that be- 
longs as much to this metropolis of 
_— looms, as fog banks appertain to 

ewfoundland, had risen, in some mea- 
sure, before the influence of an easterly 
wind, and instead of a wreath envelop- 
ing, it formed a stratum incumbent over 
the chimney tops of the town, as our 
shandrydan conveyed us down the Gal- 
lowgate, (originally, gallows-gate) and I 
directed the horse’s head towards the 
village of Camlachie. Proceeding from 
such a city as Dublin, ~_ almost imme- 
diately, after passing the last lamps, get 
into the country. After passing Finglas 
to the north, or Miltown to the south, 
you are amongst the open pastures, 
cowslip-bespangled meadows, corn fields 
waving theiz. green luxuriance to the 
breeze—the lark is on high, serenading 
the heavens, and the thrush is challeng- 
ing all air and earth to produce notes so 
wild, so mellow, so exquisite as his, and 
the twittering swallow that feeds on 
fields of air through which it flies, and 
even the grasshopper that chirps upon 
the southern bank, saluting the ascend. 
ing sun, all denote that you are indeed 
in the country—that you have escaped 
from the non-naturals with which man 
envelopes himself, when ceasing to be a 
cultivator of the soil, he becomes a 
townsman. But this is not the case in 
the vicinity of a great manufacturing 
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place like Glasgow or Manchester. For 
miles after you get out of what is strict- 
ly called the city, you pass along through 
an ugly, busy, nondescript thing, en- 
joying neither the conveniences of the 
town, nor the rurality of the country— 
long lines of cottages that in tame uni- 
formity flank the road—fields there are, 
to be sure, but at every lane and turn 
you see a smoking brick-kiln, or the 
mouth of a coal-pit, with its dingy and 
unpicturesque machinery—and instead 
of the tall, strong, sturdy ploughman 
proceeding to his field work, or the 
ruddy, broad-faced, broad-footed girl 
proceeding to her task of weeding, or 
setting potatoes, here you observe the 
coal-visaged and lamp-crowned miner 
returning from his labour, when his fel- 
low-mortals of the earth’s surface have 
hardly commenced theirs—the round- 
shouldered and sedentary-looking me- 
chanic proceeding to his loom—or the 
slim girls passing on to the spinning 
loft, with cheeks as pale as their aprons, 
There is, indeed, more intelligence seated 
on the brow of this non-natural opera- 
tive than on his fellow that follows the 


plough: but it is knowledge that has /% 


opened the page of doubt and discon- 
tent; and if the lass of the factory 
laugh, alas ! it may be found that the joke 
that she is enjoying is so ribald, that he 
who hears it may turn home to weep 
over the taint that degrades, while it 


excites the female character. 
t a turnpike-gate adjoining the 
ort\Calder Water, called the Broom. 
house, 


re left the district of coals and 
capitalists, cotton-spinners and cannon- 
founders, and got into a lovely orchard 
country, where the road on both sides 
was overhung with plum and cherry- 
trees, which were in full bloom; where 
the apple-blossom was just bursting 
open its roseate luxuriance ; and where 
man himself took up his real rural cha- 
racter, and the Scotch peasant exhibited 
himself in his true characteristics, with 
his rude, rough, ruddy, sensible face— 
his high, but broad brawny shoulders— 
his firm, athletic, and fatigue-bearing 
body. Before us was Bothwell village ; 
beside us, to the right, the ruins of Both- 
well Castle. Mr. Examiner, I dare not 
—as Ihave often done with you, when 
manufacturing a tour in my native is- 
land—venture to bring before your 
readers all that friend ‘Sandy told me 
concerning said Bothwell Castle. 
wSandy, whose black burning eye 
and soft mouth bespoke him a child of 
romance, even in spite of the metaphy- 
sics of town lecturers, and the disquisi- 
tions of the Edinburgh Review — the 
Mechanics’ Magazine, broke out here in 
raptures on the beauty of the scenery 
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around; and he with pride, national 

ride, which is more natural to a Cale- 
Suto than even his high cheek bones, 
challenged the broad earth to produce a 
more lovely country. ‘This is the 
country, Sir,’ said he, ‘that has given 
birth to the bonnie auld sang— Oh Both- 
well bank thou blumest fair! There 
was a Scotsman travelling through Pa- 
lestine, and he saw a bonnie bit young 
wife nursing her bairn at the door, and 
singing that sang. He thought he was 
bewitched; but he spoke to her at the 
door, and speired her name; and lo, and 
behold! she turned out to be a real 

Scotch lassie, that had wandered by 
some chance into this far awa place, and 
had got married to a braw Turk wi’ a 
lang beard ; and here, in the land o’ the 
cedar o’ Lebanon, and the vine, and the 

alm-tree, was the puir thing singing to 
om bairn about auld Scotland, that was 
still dear to her heart. She introduced 
him to her Bluebeard o’ a gudeman, and 
he was vera kind to the body, and served 
him wi meat and drink, and maybe sil- 
ler besides. So ye see what a Scotch 
sang can do!" 

“On resuming our drive,we arrived at 
Bothwell Bridge, or brig, as the Scotch 
pronounce it, where the Covenanters, 
after their memorable victory over the 
oppressor, Claverhouse, at Drumclog, 
were defeated by the Duke of Monmouth 
in the year 1679. 

“t Still, though I was assured every 
thing here was changed—the bridge 
widened—the straight causeway leading 
to it, and along which the Covenanters 
charged, now replaced by a broad and 
winding mail-coach road —the moor 
upon which the royal force advanced to 
the fight, now beautiful and cultivated 
ground—the top of the knoll on which 
the gay Monmouth appeared on his 
white charger, now sprucified with a 
Glasgow citizen’s country brick box, 
with its half-acre of pleasure ground— 
yet, after all, though just as much 
changed as if the covenanter himself 
was transmogrified into a modern me- 
taphysical free-thinker, still, with anx- 
ious sensations of interest and reve- 
rential curiosity, I walked over the 
bridge, and called to mind those faith- 
ful fearless men who defended on this 
memorable scene the great Protes- 
tant principle of every man’s right to 
worship his God in his own way. I 
have stood over the spot where William 
was wounded at the Boyne—my foot 
has covered the ground where St. Ruth 
fell at Aughrim—lI have sat me down at 
Waterloo on the spot where the hollow 
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squares of England withstood for hours 
the charge of the French Imperial 
guards—but I know not that any of 
these battle-fields commuuicated so much 
interest to my mind, as did this battle- 
bridge, where the bloody reckless Gra- 
ham trampled down with his troop-horse 
hoofs the Rope, devout and devoted Co- 
venanters. ¥" ies wt 


We have now filled ip “our limits, 
the Editorial Tailor cries out across 
the table, scissors in hand, and pen 
behind his lug, “Mr. Poplar, you 
are at the end of your measure, and so 
I shall cut your article ;” and now, for 
fear we may not be allowed to say 
another word about tours in Scotland, 
it is right and needful to observe, 
that of all the tourists that have un- 
dertaken Scotland, since Scott mag- 
netized the world, and drew it to- 
wards the land of “ thistle and cakes,” 
Miss Sinclair pleases us most, and 
that because she is such a capital 
gossip, because, with her abundant 
opportunities for gathering inform- 
ation, she has all the talent and 
knowledge of the Sinclair family to 
draw upon. She, from her rank in 
society, and her ready access to every 
house, has more capability for .an 
anecdotical tourist than any one now 
living ; to be sure she is better, getting 
on smoothly on a carpet than over 
rough mountains and rude shores, and 
hasa natural horror as would a tortoise- 
shell cat of soiling her velvet feet in drip- 
ping caverns or on muddy mountains 
---yes, catch her if you can slidering into 
Rob Roy's cave, or daring as did the 
Duchess of Buccleugh the Porphyry 
summit of Ben Nevis---no, give her the 
deck ofa steam-boat; let her glide along, 
lorgnette in hand through the suite of 
rooms in a great man’s castle, and she 
pours out tradition, anecdote, bon mot, 
and quotation with infinite exuberance, 
and draws such happy inferences,throws 
such flashes of religious feeling on all 
that she treats on, that to us she has 
proved truly delightful. 

We intended to say something of 
Mr. Chambers’s excellent work, which 
is done in his sensible, business-like, 
and satisfactory manner; but we 
hope shortly to return to the subject, 
and to pay our respects to him at some 
length, 
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An Evening Thought. 


AN EVENING THOUGIIT. 


Fax within the charmed circle, 
Of a fairy-haunted grove, 
Where but Elfin songs are chanted, 
And but Elfin footsteps move. 
I would ever dwell and dream 
Near the music of a stream, 
Wearing morn and night away, 
In such quiet company ! 


On a starbeam’s golden pavement, 

Wandering up the lonely sky— 
Where no sound might break the silence, 

But dim spirits rushing by— 
List’ning—from the rainbow’s rim, 
Angels at their evening hymn— 
I would wear in sweet decay, 
Year, on happy year, away! 

At. Cr. 


MEMORY. 


I. 


Wuen backward, through departed years 
On memory’s wing we stray, 

How oft we find but founts of ters 
Along the wasted way ! 

The heart will vainly seek the light 
That rested there before, 

And sadly turn to mourn the blight 
Of all it loved of yore! 


Il. 


We watch for footsteps that have come ; 
To breathe the twilight vow, 
We listen—for the silver tone 
Of voices—silent now ! 
We gaze on old familiar things, 
And marvel that they bear 
No gladness to our spirit’s wings 
Like what of old was there ! 
Even thus, when through departed years, 
On memory’s wing we stray, 
We find, alas! but founts of tears 
Along the wasted way. 
t At. Cr. 
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WILLIAM CARLETON, 


Author of “‘ Fardorougha the Miser,” &c. &e. 


Once more we enter the apartment, on the walls of which we have placed the 
portraits of the men of our day, whose memories Ireland will not willingly let 
die. Already we have taken one by one, from those walls, the portraits of the 
great and the noble; the venerable judge—the successful lawyer—the busy and 
the fretful politician—the veteran defender of our country; to record their 
names and their resemblances in the imperishable memorial of our Magazine. 
We now approach to take down from the niche in which we have placed it 
with especial care—the portrait of one, upon whom, neither wealth nor rank 
have conferred their conventional distinctions—one, around whom none of those 
adventitious elevations which Burke well calls the “ solemn plausibilities ” of life 
have thrown the prestige of their dignity—but one who yet is known among 
men by an honour higher than any which wealth can purchase or rank can 
claim—one who is the master of the affections of men by the title of the genius 
that can sway the sympathies and reveal the secrets of the human heart. 

William Carleton can vindicate his undisputed claim to the title of the 
novelist of Ireland. Whatever be his faults or his merits, he is alone. Of all 
who have written on the fruitful theme of Irish life and manners, there is 
none with whom we can compare him. He has copied no one, and no one 
rivals him ; his style and his subjects are alike his own. _ Irish, intensely Irish 
indeed his stories are, but utterly unlike any thing that ever before them had 
been given to the public under the name of Irish stories. There is none, we 
repeat, with whom he can be compared: he stands alone as the portrayer of 
the manners and customs of our yeople—as the man who has unlocked the 
secrets of the Irish heart, and described the Irish character, without caricature 
or exaggeration, by that mighty power of genius which portrays reality while 
it frames its own creations—and produces those wonderful conceptions, which 
are at once fiction and truth. 

Carleton has been in the poetry of his prose to Ireland what Burns 
has been to Scotland inthe poetry of his verse. There is in both the 
same exhibition of the better feelings of the people—the same heart-touches of 
the scenes of the happy fireside—the same satire on the follies and faults of 
the people, if it be right to use the term satire to descriptions in which no 
feeling of unkindness mingles. The faults and the follies are there, but they 
are all coloured by the glow of the virtues that are ever portrayed on the same 
canvass. 

It is impossible, indeed, not to feel the strong and singular analogy between 
much of the history, as well as the genius of Burns and Carleton. Both were 
born in the humbler walks of life—both won for themselves fame and distinction 
by efforts that made them known at once—both knew well the people among 
whom their youth was passed—both had known the difficulties and sorrows 
which were the inheritance of genius upon earth—both have had their faults ori- 
ginating, perhaps, in circumstances nearly similar. The time, perhaps, is not yet 
come, when the parallel can be completely traced out—both must rest in their 
grave before both can be spoken of with equal freedom. 

It is singular, that the house in which the subject of our present sketch 
first saw the light, bears a striking resemblance to that.in which the Scot- 
tish poet was born. William Carleton was born in the eventful year 1798, on 
Shrove-Tuesday, in the townland of Prillisk, near the town of Clogher, in the 
county of Tyrone. His parents, of whose memory he speaks almost with a 
superstitious. veneration, were, in thé rank of~-humble but respectable 
farmers, 4nd Roman Catholics. His early education was obtained in such 
schools as the vicinity of his birth-place afforded—one of his early instructors 
was the original of Matt. Kavanagh. _ Fortunately, however, for him, he was 
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placed under the instructions of the Rev. Dr. Keenan, a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, who is, we believe, still alive and a parish priest,in the diocese of Down. But, 
perhaps, the best and the most valuable part of his education, he derived from his 
mother. His parents were both persons of strong natural sense: his fathex, 
although the farm which he held did not exceed fourteen acres, was universally 
respected, and we have heard his son tell, with tears in his eyes, that his 
funeral was the largest ever seen in that part of the country; a tribute, which 
only an Irishman can thoroughly appreciate. But it was from his mother that 
he inherited his genius—from her, too, he learned his fondness for the tales and 
traditions of his country. He often states, that he has spent whole days in 
listening to her, singing old Irish songs, from the poetry of which, her son first, 
perhaps, derived his passion for romance. 

In his early days he mingled in all the sports and exercises of the peasantry, 
and then it was that he witnessed those scenes which none but himself has ever 
yet truly described. 

The ambition of every Irish Roman Catholic farmer is, to have one at least of 
his sons in the church, and this was the destination, to which his friends had 
devoted W. Carleton. The author of “ Fardorougha” was at one period of his 
life to all appearance destined to have been a good and jovial parish priest—a 
prominent personage, no doubt, at one of those Station dinners which he afterwards 
so graphically described. Fortunately, however, his better genius wig 
before the time came for his entering Maynooth, the death of his father left 
him more to his own control, and some years after the same period serious and 
insurmountable doubts of several of the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church 
determined him for ever against the clerical profession. 

He still, however, continued outwardly to conform to the Roman Catholic 
faith; partly because his conviction had not settled down to Protestantism, 
and partly from an unwillingness to offend the feelings of relatives. About this 
period accident threw into his hands a copy of Gil Blas. He has often said that 
it is impossible to describe the influence which this novel exercised upon his imagi- 
nation. Full of enthusiasm, and ignorant of life, he determined to throw him- 
self, like Gil Blas, upon the world, and with scarcely a penny in his pocket he 
left his native valley to seek his fortune. His first destination was not however 
romantic. His classical education—such as it was—enabled him to enter into an 
engagement as private tutor in the family of a wealthy farmer of the name of 
Murphy in the county of Louth. It is tothis engagement that we are in- 
debted for one of the most powerful of his stories, “ the Burning of Wild- 
goose Lodge.” When our author reached his new destination, the body of 
Devan, one of the men executed for that horrible crime, was still hanging in 
chains near the place of his new abode. This spectacle was one not likely to be 
soon forgotten by an enthusiastic and imaginative mind, and from the details then 
current in the country relative to the terrible tragedy, Carleton gathered 
these incidents, which he has worked up with such unrivalled power into, per- 
haps, the most thrilling of his tales. 

With the termination of his engagement he was again thrown upon the world, 
and the desire for adventure naturally directed his steps to Dublin, where he 
arrived, as he himself has told the public, with just 2s. 9d. in his pocket. His 
first resource was his old occupation of teaching; and free now to follow the 
judgment of his conscience, with convictions strengthened by maturer years, he 
openly though not ostentatiously embraced the Protestant religion, and continued 
for some years to earn a competence, by steadily pursuing his useful and laborious 
occupation, 

Accident at last made, perhaps himself, certainly the world aware of the exist- 
ence of the genius which was destined inseparably to associate his name with the 
literature of his country. A chance introduction to the Rev. Cesar Otway, was 
the means of rescuing this extraordinary man from the privacy in which he had 
lived. Detailing to that reverend gentleman the particulars of a pilgrimage to 
Lough Derg, in which.in his early days he had borne a part, the other suggested 
to him to write down the account as he mentioned it. The other said hesi- 
tatingly “he would try.” He trrep—and the result of the trial was the “ Lough 
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decisive and instantaneous ; it was rapidly followed by the story of “ Father But- 
ler,” which appeared in the same periodical under the same signature of 
Wilton. From that hour the biography of Mr. Carleton is in the annals of our 
literature. 

In 1829 he published his first series of “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Pea- 
santry,” the work upon which, until the appearance of “ Fardorougha,” his fame 
rested. This rapidly ran through several editions, and was followed in 
1832 by the second series. In the meantime his contributions to Magazines had 
been various ; several of them were collected together in one volume, in 1834, 
under the title of “Tales of Ireland,” containing among others the exquisite tale 
of “ The Dream of a Broken Heart,” a story displaying, perhaps, more of 
the beauty of purity, more knowledge of the highest and holiest feelings of the 
human heart and more sympathy with those feelings, than any other within the 
whole range of British literature. 

Of his large contributions to our own pages, we need not speak. The prin- 
cipal of these has been republished in a separate shape and one in which it can be 
much better appreciated than by appearing at intervals in the pages of the Mag- 
azine. “ Fardorougha’” we do not hesitate to pronounce the first of Mr. Carleton’s 
works. It is his first attempt at the continuous effort of the novel. Many who 
admitted his power in the short and detached tales of which his previous works 
had been made up, yet questioned his ability to sustain the unity of character 
and the continuity of plot that is necessary for the novel. In “‘Fardorougha” he 
tried it, and his triumph is complete. 

There is not, out of the pages of Sir Walter Scott, a character in the whole 
range of fiction, that will bear comparison with the Miser, while the same 
truth that marks all his writings, is adhered to here. The most perfect de- 
scription of the ribbon confederacy that has ever appeared, is to be found in the 
pages of this magnificent romance. 

Such has been the life of William Carleton up to the present moment. To 
complete the sketch, it only needs to add, what most persons who know any 
thing of our literature will anticipate, that during the years in which he has made 
his noblest additions to it, he has not been exempt from the difficulties which at- 
tend on the pursuits he has chosen, nor, truth compels us to add, free from the 
eccentricities—the imprudences, and the faults which too often are the attendants 
on genius. 

An essay on the genius and character of Mr. Carleton’s writings is obviously 
beyond the limits of such a sketch as this; and yet, without some allusions to 
the distinguishing features of the productions of his pen, even this sketch would 
be incomplete. 

Genuine humour has never been found in any one who had no heart to sym- 
pathise with the sorrows of his kind; and there are many writers who have 
exhibited in their writinss, powers of a high order, both comic and pathetic ; 
but the possession of both these powers is not enough for the man who is to de- 
scribe Irish character, he must blend them. It is the singular anomaly of our 
people, that mirth and sorrow are often so blended together, that the colours 
of the one insensibly.mingle with those of the other ; an anomaly not understood 
by strangers, and which has often made them, in their i ignorance of our nature, 
describe us as heartless and unfeeling. The ‘ daxgvosy ysravaen,” of the “ blind 
old man,” describes much of the sorrow, as it does much of the mirth 
of our island; and he who would describe Irish character as it is, 
must not only be both humorous and pathetic by turns, but, strange as it 

may seem, at once, both. It is one of the mysteries of the national heart with 
which a stranger intermeddleth not—upon the darkest picture _ Irish grief, 
the wild and mirthful eccentricities of our people must throw the gleam of their 
strange light, without yet disturbing the sombre colouring of the sorrow on 
which they fall, but with which they do not contrast. An Irishman mourns 
like the men of no other country under the sun ; unjust, deeply unjust, would be 
the censure which would discover, in the strangeness, if you will the gro- 
tesqueness of his grief, the evidence of its insincerity, or its want of depth. 

It is in this—in the perfect blending of humour and pathos, that Mr. 
Carleton’s triumph is complete—it is this which makes him alone tbe storyist 
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of the Irish heart. Others may have described merriment—others may have 
described grief; but he, and he alone, has described that strange mirth that 
mingles with sadness, so as not to make it less sad—the deep and intense 
feeling which tinges even the most joyous hour—making mirth and passion 
near akin ; and therefore, he alone has described Irish life among our people. 

To those who have never known that people in their domestic scenes, we 
fear we scarcely make ourselves understood ; but there are passages in many 
of Mr. Carleton’s stories which when read would make any one who has a heart to 
feel the deep mysteries of our natures, thoroughly understand us—where you 
would .find grief depicted as uncouth, wild, and grotesque; but yet, 
without permitting you, for one instant, to forget the reverence due to sorrow, 
—we could point to pages that would illustrate this—pages, in which scenes of 
the most exquisite pathos are rendered more truthful, yet not less pathetic by 
flashes of humour, which never, for one instant, make your sympathy with the 
sorrow the less touching, or the less complete.— You learn something of human 
nature that you never knew before—-you feel that it is the pencil of a master 
that has portrayed this strange union—that has been dipped in colours appar- 
ently inconsistent, and blended both into one rich and harmonious tint. 

Mr. Carleton has done full justice to our people, but he has done no more ; 
he has not exaggerated their virtues, and he has not caricatured their faults ; 
he has described the Irish peasant as he is—a strange mixture of much that is 
noble with much that is base—generous and brave, yet often treacherous, always 
revengeful—with all the fond affections of domestic life, warm and tender 
around his heart, yet sometimes capable, under the influence of vindictive excite- 
ment, of acts that seem to imply the absence of every better feeling of our nature. 

The truth of his sketches is greatly owing to the fact, that he knew, by 
personal intercourse, the people he describes—he had been trained with them— 
he had seen them in their moments of sorrow and of joy—of mirth and of 
depression—he had picked up their legends—shared in their superstitions 
—and acquainted himself with their heart. The poetry of their life had been his— 
their hopes and their sorrows had been his own. His characters are represen- 
tatives of classes that really exist, nay, many of them have been drawn from 
observation ; the Lough Derg Pilgrim is, we have already said, a sketch of 
what he endured himself, in going through the purgatory of St. Patrick; in 
Denis O’Shaughnessy there is, we could swear it, something of himself; in the 
noble piety of Mrs. O’Connor, in the Miser, we are sure we can recognise 
filial affection, tracing the character of her, to whose early instructions he owed 
his legendary lore. Many of the characters described in his writings are still 
recognised in the scenes of his early youth, and some of them are proud of 
their unexpected celebrity. The scenery is all from the vale of Clogher, and 
even some of the Findramore schoolmasters shadow forth, not very indis- 
tinctly, the tyrants who exercised their oppression on the boy, of whom they 
little dreamed that one day he would repay their cruelty by immortalizing their 
petty oppressions. 

Viewing his writings merely as delineations of the working of human passion 
and human feelings, they hold a high place among those who have taught 
high and holy lessons to mankind in the form of fiction. They belong to 
that class of writings, which it is impossible to read without feeling the heart 
improved. ‘The Dream of a Broken Heart” we have already instanced. Per- 
haps we are singular in believing, that, in “ Larry Mac Farland’s Wake,” there is 
as much deep and touching pathos as in any Irish story that has ever been 
given to the world. “ Tubber Derg” is, of the shorter tales, perhaps the master- 
piece—certainly it is rivalled only by the Poor Scholar.” 

But we have already said, it is not to his shorter pieces that we look for 
the full exhibition of his powers. “ lardorougha the Miser,” as it is the 
first sustained novel he has given to the world, so it is incomparably the best 
of his productions. The character of Una and her brother—the faithful and 
heroic love of the Miser’s son—his faith in the ultimate triumph of 
his innocence—his calm endurance of the most trying griefs—the portraits 
of old Nogher—and the villain Bartle, all—all are unsurpassed ; we would, 
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above ‘all we place the characters of the miser and his ‘wife. Her high 
and holy piety—her mild and meek endurance—her fond attachment to her 
stern husband—are as noble a portaiture of female excellence, as any that has 
been given to mankind—and the terrible struggles of the miser, between love 
of gold and love of his son—the intermingling of the better feelings of his 
nature with the stern and repulsive traits of the miser’s character—form as 
thrilling and as true a picture as ever genius has delineated. 

But it would be a very incomplete and imperfect view of these admirable 
writings, which would consider them merely as works of fiction—they are, 
under the guise of fiction, descriptions of the social state of Ireland, drawn 
from the life, and conveying more knowledge on the subject of the condition of 
Ireland—the feelings, the supers stitions, and the virtues and crimes of our coun- 
trymen, than could be found in many a long and laboured political essay. W hat 
evidence have all the Commissioners of Education collected, that throws half 
so much light on the state of Instruction among our peasantry, as the inexpres- 
sibly humorous sketch of the “ Hedge School?” How can we so well understand 
the real character of the faction fights, that have shed torrents of blood in our 
land, as byreading the terrible description of the “ Battle of the Factions?” It may 
be necessary to apprize our readers, that a faction fight and a party fight are 
things perfectly distinct—a faction fight is an engagement between two rival 
clans, generally of the same religion, and arising from some old hereditary feuds, 
utterly unconnected with politics or religion—a party fight is between those 
whose difference is not personal, but religious and political. The party 
fight, too, has its illustration in the melancholy but not untrue associa- 
tion of “ The funeral and party fight.” We regard then the tales of Car- 
leton as portraits of Irish society as it is. It is a fact no less singular than true, 
that many atrait in our national character which has been slowly, and laboriously, 
and indistinctly brought to light in the course of long and tedious investigations, 
before committees of parliament, will be found to have been long before de- 
scribed with perfect truth in some one or other of these admirable stories. 

It is impossible for the portrayers of our national condition not to tread 
upon debated ground. On the one hand there is the temptation to catch the 
applause of one party by softening down or disguising the truth as to the w orkings 
of the system of Popery and disaffection —on the other, the equal temptation 
to earn the approbation of the opposite party by exaggerating the evils, and 
magnifying the vices of that system. But while there is no flattery of his coun- 
trymen—no shrinking from describing the priesthood as it is,—in not one single 
line is there manifested a wish to exaggerate the faults or to insult the miseries 
of our people. Their faults are dealt with tenderly. Their truest friend be- 
came not their flatterer, and Mr. Carleton describes our people, as they are, with 
many faults, but yet with great and noble virtues. He passes through all these 
topics upon which Irishmen are most easily excited — forgetting in the one en- 
thusiasm of painting like nature, all the angry passions that are surrounding the 
objects which he portrays. It is impossible to read his stories without feeling 
this—you must be satisfied that his object is not to lower the priest, nor to 
hold up the person to odium, that he describes things as they are, and because 
they are—ministering to no angry passion of any party—truckling to no false 
liberality by concealing truth—but exhibiting that true liberality of sentiment 
and heart which, while it manifests plainly that the judgment disapproves of 
the follies and superstitions which are portrayed, yet shows that the heart re- 
members that in spite of all these follies and superstitions, virtues had existed, 
and noble and generous sentiments been cherished, and kindly feelings 
exercised by those from whom the author has conscientiously separated 
himself for ever. Truthfulness and honesty are stamped upon every page, as 
they are upon some men’s countenances, irresistibly compelling you to believe 
them. We know indeed of no work on Ireland so free from party bias, 
of none in which so many and plain truths are told, without any inter- 
mixture of bitterness or ill will. Protestant they are in sentiment and tone— 
if they were not, the author were a hypocrite—but no one can point 
out in all the author has written an angry or a bitter expression 
towards the friends of the religion of his youth. The value of 
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these ‘works is their calm and sober truthfulness—they bring you to the domes- 
tic life’ of the Irish peasant—they show you how he is bound by the ties of do- 
mestic affection—they place you beside him at the domestic hearth—they show 
him to you in his hours of recklessness, of devotion, and superstition—they take 
you with him to the shebeen house, the chapel, or the holy well—you accompany 
him to the wake, the funeral, and the ribbon lodge—you know him drunk and 
sober—in sorrow and in joy—in his wildest mirth and his deepest sadness— 
surrounded by all the influences which make our people what they are—they 
place him in contact with the priest, with the friar, with the illegal confederacy 
—and they leave you to form a judgment, just as if you had yourself been a 
witness of the scenes they describe. 

But to understand the spirit in which all this is done, the stories must be réad 
for themselves. The Station,” shows how the writer can deal with the fol- 
lies that are associated with the religion of the people, without bitterness or ill- 
will. And yet the description has told—since the publication of this abuse, 
the old fashion of the Station dinners has been rapidly passing away—and this 
quiet and not ill-natured exposure of the practices on these occasions has told 
more on its objects than could the publication of the severest strictures or the 
most fearful invective. If in “Tubber Derg” or the “ Poor Scholar,” he has 
shown. our virtues, as Burns has those of Scotland, in his Cotter’s Saturday 
Night, “The Station” bears a strong, though," we are happy to add, not an exact 
resemblance to the Holy Fair. It is, for illustration of the real state of feel- 
ing, religious and moral, among our people, that these “ Traits and Stories” 
are valuable ; and high as is their merit as works of fiction—as descriptive of that 
little known mystery, the social state of our peasantry, they possess a merit 
of a still rarer kind and a higher order. 

But the limits of our sketch have already been exceeded, and we must ra- 
pidly draw to a close. Of fame Mr. Carleton has had much; but not perhaps 
equal to all that he has done—certainly, not equal to all that he may do. His 
works have commanded a rapid and extensive sale; and high indeed has 
been the praise bestowed upon them on both sides of the channel. 
But much is still to be done by Mr. Carleton both for himself and 
his country. Did we less highly estimate his powers, we would 
say that he has as yet won no laurels under which he can worthily repose. 
Industry—perseverance—reading—will place him far higher yet in the literature 
of his country ; let these still be wanting—and his name will not die, but it 
will leave with his history a lesson of how little have great powers achieved—little 
or nothing compared with what they might. Ireland is still rich in unex- 
plored and unknown materials for romance—her past history is invaluable—her 
present history supplies in every day’s passing events, things which ought not to be 
left unsketched. What will posterity be willing to give for a sketch of the recon- 
ciliation meetings in Tipperary in 1828—of the tithe processions 1832—of the 
repeal processions in the city of Dublin the year before—of the crowds that 
flock to Father Mathew every week.— How many thousand scenes of past and pre- 
sent history, suggest almost instinctively the associations of romance. How much 
of the glorious scenery of our native land is still to be described—is still to be 
peopled with the creations of genius that would make — of other coun- 
tries come to visit the spots familiar to them in romance. ow many moral les- 
sons are still to be taught our people—how many follies still to be rebuked— 
how many noble and generous traits to be embodied and immortalized in the 
creations of fiction. How many legends of our people are to be rescued from 
the insecurity of the tradition in which they are each generation receiving new 
tarnish or suffering cruel injury from decay? How many of the events of her 
past history supply materials for narratives in which we might be taught the 
great national as well as individual lesson to respect ourselves? Shall these 
themes be ever unimproved—and all these rich sources of the romance of Ire- 
land lie like so many of her valleys desolate and waste. 

Some public announcements, never fulfilled, attest that Mr. Carleton has con- 
templated efforts from which he has drawn back. Dilatoriness of habit, unstea- 
diness of purpose, and want of regular and systematic exertion have been not the 
least of the faults from which truth has obliged us to write him down not free, 
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But with all these faults, which are most injurious to himself, his country owes 
him much—she has paid him nothing—while pensions have been. bestowed on 
others who have not done one half as much for the people of Ireland as Carleton 
has done ; he has been left to the proverbial “ changes and chances” of a literary 
life. Literature is of no party ; and we do not wish to close this sketch with any 
remark that might appear ungracious ; but we do believe in our hearts that had 
he been less steady or less inflexible in maintaining the principles which his 
— has adopted, this would not have been the case. 

is country we have said owes him much already, whether the debt may not 
be immensely increased depends upon himself. 

The engraving which accompanies this is an admirable likeness. In private, 
Mr. Carleton is not often distinguished by any of the humour which appears in 
his writings. His conversation is generally of a thoughtful and melancholy 
cast ; and unless when he is excited distinguished by no very remarkable quality. 
At times, however, most frequently when drawn out to describe the scenes fa- 
miliar to his early memory, he pours out in conversation a strain of natural 
eloquence in the touching simplicity of which and the fascination of its power, 
you recognise the storyist of the Irish heart. 

Mr. Carleton has been some years married, and several children are growing up 
about him to inherit the name and the celebrity of the only man who has ever 
portrayed the home life and the home virtues of the Irish people. 


I. 


I know an eye whose tender light 

Beams pure and exquisitely bright. 

One os look can love and bless, 

And more than many words express. 

Upon that I love to dwell, 

And think of all it says so well ; 

For it can punish and forgive— 

Can make the wretched glad to live. 

Can weep, and smile, and blame, and praise, 
Can every noble feeling raise. 

And now it does my heart entrance, 

For well I understand each glance. 

But wherefore should this make me sigh ? 
Is it because I love that eye ? 


Il. 


I know a heart so good, so true, 

With every thought so fresh, so new, 
So gentle, tender, soft and kind— 
Another such I ne'er could find. 

Into that heart I dared to look, 

One view—one only view I took ; 

But that suffic’d, for it did show 

The only thing I care to know, 

How, e’en before my voice can tell 
The thing I wish, ’tis known full well : 
And whether sad or gay my mood, 

By that dear heart I’m understood. 
But why does this such joy impart ? 

Is it because I love that heart ? E. N. 
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LE CHATEAU DE VANDYK. 


[From an unpublished volume by Charles Lever, Esq. } 


Ox the eighth day after my arri- 
val at Brussels, I told my wife to pack 
up; for, as Mr. Thysens the lawyer, 
who promised to write before that 
time, had not done so, we had no- 
thing to wait for. We had seen Wa- 
terloo, visited the Musée, skated 
about in liston slippers, through the 
Palais d’ Orange, dined at Duboss, eat 
ice at Velloni’s, bought half the old 
lace in the Rue de la Madelaine, and 
almost caught an ague inthe Allée 
Verte. This was, certainly, pleasure 
enough for one week; so I ordered 
my bill, and prepared to evacuate 
Flanders. Lord help us, what beings 
we are! had I gone down to the rail- 
road by the Bouvelards, and not by 
the Montagne de la Cour, what mi- 
series might I not have been spared. 
Mr. Thysens’s clerk met me, just as I 
emerged from the Place Royale, with 
a letter in his hand. 

“Ah, Monsieur, quel plaisir de 
vous voir,---voild une lettre pour vous.” 

I took it---opened---and read 

‘‘ Sir,---I have just completed the 
purchase of the beautiful Chateau of 
Vanderstradentendonk, with all its 
gardens, orchards, pheasantries, pisci- 
ne, prairies, and forest rights, which 
are now your property. Accept my 
most respectful congratulations upon 
your acquisition of this magnificent 
seat of ancient grandeur, rendered 
doubly precious by its having been 
once the favourite residence and cha- 
teau of the great Vandyk.” 

Here followed a long encomium up- 
on Reubens and his school, which I did 
not half relish, knowing it was 
charged to me in my account, the 
whole winding up with a pressing re- 
commendation to hasten down at 
once to take possession, and enjoy the 
partridge-shooting, then in great 
abundance. 

My wife was in ecstacy to be The 
Frow von Vanderstradentendonk, with 
a fish-pond before the door, and twelve 
or and goddesses in lead around it. 

o have a brace of asthmatic peacocks 
on a terrace and a dropsical swan on 
an island, were strong fascinations, not 
to speak of the straight avenues, 


leading nowhere, and the winds of 
heaven blowing everywhere. A house 
with a hundred and thirty windows 
and half as many doors, none of 
which would shut close; a garden, 
with no fruit but crab-apples ; and a 
nursery, so called, because the play- 
ground of all the brats for a league 
round us. No matter, I had re- 
solved to live abroad for a year or 
two; one place would do just as well 
as another; at least, I should have 
quietness; that was something: there 
was no neighbourhood, no town, no 
high road, no excuse for’ travelling 
acquaintances to drop in, or ramb- 
ling tourists to bore one with letters 
of introduction. Thank God! there 
was neither a battle-field, a cathedral, 
a picture, nor a great living poet, for 
ten miles on every side. 

Here, thought I, I shall have 
that peace Piccadilly cannot give. --- 
Cincinnatus like, I'll plant my cab- 
bages, feed my turkeys, let my beard 
grow, and nurse my rental. Solitude 
never bored me; I could bear any- 
thing but intrusive impertinence; and, 
so far did I carry this feeling that, on 
reading Robinson Crusoe, I laid 
down the volume in digust on the in- 
troduction of his man Friday. 

It mattered little, therefore, that 
the couleur de rose picture, the law- 
eS had drawn of the chateau, had 
ittle existence out of his own florid 
imagination: the quaint old building, 
with its worn tapestries and faded 
furniture, suited the habit of my 
soul, and I hugged myself often in 
the pleasant reflection that my Lon- 
don acquaintances would be puzzling 
their brains for my whereabouts, 
without the slightest clue to my de- 
tection. Now, had I settled in 
Florence, Frankfort, or Geneva, 
what a life I must have led! There 
is always some dear Mrs. Somebod 
going to live in your mtighboutieed, 
who begs you'll look out for a house 
for her: something very eligible ; 
eighteen rooms well furnished, a 
southern aspect, in the best quarter ; 
a garden indispensable; and all for 
some forty pounds a year: or some 
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other dear friend who desires you'll 
find a governess with more accom- 
lishments than Malibran and more 
— than Porson, with the tem- 
per of five angels and a vow in hea- 
ven to have no higher salary than a 
college bed-maker. Then there are 
the Thompsons passing through, 
whom you have taken care never to 
know before; but who fall upon you 
now, as strangers in a foreign land, 
and take the benefit of the alien act 
in dinners at your house during their 
stay. I stop not to enumerate the 
crying wants of the more lately ar- 
rived resident, all of which are re- 
freshed for your benefit; the recom- 
mendations to butlers who don't 
cheat, to moral music masters, grave 
dancing-masters, and doctors who 
never take fees; every infraction by 
each of these individuals in his pecu- 
liar calling being set down as a just 
cause of complaint against yourself, 
requiring an animated correspondence 
in writing, and concluding with an ab- 
ject apology and a promise to cut the 
delinquent that day, though you owe 
him a half-year’s bill. 

These were all pleasant---not to speak 
of the curse of disjointed society, ill 
assorted, ill conceived, unreasonable 
pretension, vulgar impertinence, and 
fawning toadyism on every side, and 
not one man to be found, to join you 
in laughing at the whole thing, which 
would amply repay one, for any en- 
durance. 

No, thought I, I’ve had enough 
of Florence, I'll try my bark in 
quieter waters, and though it’s only a 
punt, yet I'll hold the sculls myself, 
and that’s something. 

So much for the self-gratulation I 
indulged in, as the old chaise de poste, 
rattled over the heavy pavement, and 
drew short up at the portico of my fu- 
ture dwelling. My wife was charmed 
with the procession of villagers who 
awaited us on the steps, and, although 
an uglier population never trod their 
mother earth in wooden slippers, 
fancied she could detect several faces of 
great beauty and much interest in the 
crowd, I saw nothing but an indis- 
criminate haze of cotton nightcaps, 
striped jackets, blouses, black petti- 
coats and sabols: so, pushing my 
ee through them, I left the bazoon 

urgo-master, to the united 
delights of their music and eloquence, 
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and, shutting the hall door, threw 
myself in a seat and thanked heaven 
that my period of peace and tran- 
quillity was at length to begin. 

Peace and tranquillity! What airy 
visions! Had I selected the post of 
cad to an omnibus, a steward to a 
Greenwich steamer, were I a guide to 
the monument or a waiter at Long’s, 
my life had been one of dignified 
repose, in comparison with my present 
existence. 

I had not been a week in the 
chateau, when a travelling English- 
man sprained his ancle, within a short 
distance of the house. As a matter of 
course he was brought there, and 
taken every care of for the few days 
of his stay: he was fed, housed, leech- 
ed, and stuped, and, when at length he 
proceeded upon his journey, was pro- 
fuse in his acknow ledgments for the 
services rendered him : and yet, what 
was the base return of the ungrateful 
man?...I have scarcely temper to 
record it. During the very moment, 
when we were most lavish in our at- 
tention to him, he was sapping the 
very peace of his benefactors. He 
learned from the Flemish servants of 
the house that it had formerly been 
the favourite residence of Vandyk ; 
that the very furniture then there 
was unchanged since his time; the 
bed, the table, the chair he sat on were 
all preserved. The wretch! am I not 
warranted in calling him so? made 
notes of all this, and, before I had 
been three weeks in my abode, out 
came a “ Walk in Flanders,” in two 
volumes, with a whole chapter about 
me, headed “Cuateau pe VANDYK”. . 
There we were, myself and my wife, 
in every window of the Row---Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown and 
Green had bought us at a price, and 
paid for us: there we were—we who 
courted solitude and retirement, to 
be read of by every puppy in the west 
end and every apprentice in Cheapside. 
Our hospitality was lauded as if [ 
kept open house for all comers, with 
“hot chops and brown gravy at a 
moment's notice.” The antiquary was 
bribed to visit me by the fascinations 
of the spot, sacred to the reveries of 
genius; the sportsman by the ac: 
count of my preserves; the idler 
to say he had beenthere; and the guide- 
book-maker and historical biographer 
to vamp up details for a new edition 
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of « Belgium as it is, or Vandyk and 
his Contemporaries.” 

From the hour of the publication of 
that d---d book, I never enjoyed a mo- 
ment’s peace and ease. The whole 
tide of my travelling countrymen---and 
what a flood it is! came pouring into 
Ghent. Post horses could not be 
found sufficient for half the demand ; 
the hotels were crowded ; respectable 
peasants gave up their daily employ, 
to become guides to the chateau; and 
little busts of Vandyk were hawked 
about the neighbourhood by children 
of four years old. The great cathe- 
dral of Ghent--- Van Scamp’s pictures--- 
all the historic remains of that ancient 
city, were at a discount; and those 
who formerly exhibited them, as a live- 
lihood, were now thrown out of bread. 
Like the dancing master who has not 
gone up to Paris for the last summer, 
or the physician who has not taken 
up the stethescope, they were re- 
puted old-fashioned and passés ; and, 
if they could not describe the Chateau 
de Vandyk, were voted among the 
by-gones. 

The impulse once given, there was 
no stopping; the current was irresist- 
ible ; the double lock on the -gate of 
the avenue, the bull dog at the hall 
door, the closed shutters, the cut 
away bell-rope, announced a firm re- 
solution in the fortress not to surren- 
render; but we were taken by assault, 
escaladed, and starved out in turns. 

Searcely was the tea-urn on the 
breakfast table when they began to 
pour in; old and young, the halt, the 
one-eyed, the fat, the thin, the melan- 
choly, the merry, the dissipated, the 
dyspeptic, the sentimental, the jocose, 
the blunt, the ceremonious, the 
courtly, the rude, the critical, the 
free and easy: one came forty miles 
out of his way and pronounced the 
whole thing an imposition and myself 
a humbug; another insisted upon my 
getting up at dinner, that he might sit 
down in my chair, characterised by 
the confounded guides, as “ lachaise de 
Vandyk;” a third went so far as to 
propose lying down in the great four- 
post bed, just to say he had ae 
there, though my wife was then i 
it. I speak not of the miserable aie 
tice of cutting slices of all the furniture 
as relics, John Murray took an in- 
ventory of the whole contents of the 
house for a new edition of his guide- 
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book, and Holman the blind traveller 
felt me all over with his hand, as I sat 
at tea with my wife; and, last of all, 
a respectable cheesemonger from the 
Strand, after inspecting the entire 
building from the attics to the cellar, 
pressed sixpence into my hand at part- 
ing, and said, “ Happy to see you, 
Mr. Vandyk, if you come into the 
city |” 

Then the advice and counsel I met 
with, oral and written, would fill a 
volume, and did; for I was compelled 
to keep an album in the hall for the 
writer’s names. 

One suggested that my desecration 
of the temple of genius would be less 
disgusting, if I dined in my kitchen 
and left the ancient dining room as 
the great artist had left it. 

Another hinted that my presence 
in my own house destroyed all the 
illusions of its historic associations. 

A third, a young lady—to judge by 
the writing—proposed my wearing a 
point beard and lace rufiles, with 
trunk hose and a feather in my hat; 
probably to favour: the illusion so ur- 
gently mentioned by the last writer, 
and, perhaps, to indulge visiters like 
my friend the-cheesemonger. 

Many pitied me---well might they !— 
as one insensible to the associations of 
the spot; while my very servants, re- 
garding me only as a show part of the 
establishment, neglected their duties 
on every side, and betook themselves 
to ciceronéship, each allocating his 
peculiar territory to himself, like the 
people who show the lions and the 
armour in the Tower. 

No weather was either too hot or too 
cold, too sultry or too boisterous, no 
hour too late or too early, no day was 
sacred. If the family were at prayers, 
or at dinner, at breakfast or in bed, it 
mattered not: they had come many 
miles to see the chateau, and see it 
they would. 

Alas! thought I, if, as some learned 
persons suppose, individuals be recog- 
nisable in the next world, what a 
melancholy time of it will be yours 
poor Vandyk! If they make all this 
hubbub about the house you lived in, 
what will they do about your fleshly 
tabernacle ? 

As the season advanced, the crowds 
increased, and, as autumn began, the 
conflicting currents to and from the 
Rhine all met in my bed-room. There 
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took place all the rendezvous of Europe. 
Runaway daughters there first repent- 
ed in papa’s arms, and profligate 
sons, promised amendment for the 
future. Myself and my wife were 
passed by unnoticed and disregarded 
amid this tumult of recognition and 
salutation. We were emaciated like 
skeletons : our meals we eat when we 
could, like soldiers on a retreat, and 
we slept in our clothes, not knowing at 
what moment the enemy might be 
upon us. Locks, bolts, and bars were 
ineffectual : our resistance only increas- 
ed curiosity, and our garrison were 
ever open to bribery. 

It was to no purpose that I broke 
the windows, to let in the north wind 
and acute rheumatism ; to little good 
did I try an alarm of fire every day 
about two, when the house was fullest, 
and I failed signally in terrifying my 
torturers when I painted the gar- 
dener's wife sky blue, and had her 
placed in the hall, with a large label 
over the bed, “collapsed cholera.” 
Bless your heart the tourist cares for 
none of these, and I often think it 
would have saved English powder and 
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shot to have exported half a dozen of 
them to the East, for the siege of St. 
Jean d’Acre. Had they been only 
told of an old picture, a tea-pot, a 
hearth brush—or a candlestick that 
once belonged to Godfrey de Bouillon 
or Peter the Hermit, they would 
have stormed it under all the fire of 
Egypt. Well, it’s all over at last : 
human patience could endure no longer, 
we escaped by night, got away by 
stealth to Ghent, took post horses in 
a feigned name, and fled from the Cha- 
teau de Vandyk, as from the plague. 
Determined no longer to trust to 
chances, I have built a cottage myself, 
which has no historic associations 
further back than six weeks ago, and 
fearful even of being known as the ci- 
devant possessor of the chateau, never 
confess to have been in Ghent in my 
life, and, if Vandyk be mentioned, ask 
if he is not the postmaster at Ter- 
vueren. 

Here then I conclude my miseries. 
I cannot tell what may be the pleasure 
that awaits the live lion, but I envy no 
man the delights that fall to his lot, 
who inhabits the den of the dead one. 


THE FATE OF THE 0’LEARYS—BY MRS. 8S, C. HALL. 


* Briocet Shane,” exclaimed Ellen 
Neville, at the same time peeping 
over the chair, which had been up- 
turned at the door of Bridget’s dwell- 
ing, for the double purpose of keeping 
her grand children in, and the pig 
out. --* Bridget Shane have you heard 
the news ?” 

“What news, alanna?” replied Brid- 
get; “sorra a morsel of news myself 
hears from Lammas to Shrovetide ; --- 
that is, sorra a morsel that’s worth 
the hearing.” 

“And what sort o° news, granny, do 

e count worth the hearing?” again 
inquired Ellen, shifting her position 
from the hatch-door, to a lounge 
against the door-post, which she 
shouldered con amore in the “ true 
Irish style.” 

** What sort o’ news is it ?”’ replied 
the old woman, knocking the ashes 
out of her pipe, and placing the pipe 
in a hole in the wall, quite convenient. 
“why, the sort o' news that I'd 
like to hear, would be, an everlasting 
end to the Tithes, or mate for no- 


thing a pound, and plenty of it, or to 
see the Counshillor himself king of 
Ireland, or to hear that Milly Naylor, 
— Miss Milly Naylor, had the ague, 
or something worse.” 

“ What ails you, always at Miss 
Milly, granny ?” said Ellen. “ She’s 
a kind tender-hearted young lady--- 
gentle and generous, with a sweet 
smile, and a blush on her cheek like 
a midsummer rose; yet ye never have 
a good word for her.” 

* And why should I;” replied the 
crone: “ did'nt her father turn Pro- 
testant ? and isn't she at the head and 
the tail of the school? and doesn’t the 
priest himself shake hands with her? 
I tell ye, Ellen Neville, she has a way 
of bewitching the people --- coming 
over them like---that’s not right, and 
I know it isn't.” 

“ Well, then, granny, I will not 
tell you my news, that’s all; for it is 
about Miss Milly, and far from even- 
in’ bad to her, it's evenin’ good it ‘ill 
be: and now good morrow, and God 
save ye, Bridget Shane.”’ And so say- 
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ing, the mischievous puss tripped away 
from the door, well knowing she had 
roused the old woman’s curiosity, and 
fully convinced she would quickly 
recall her to tell the news she so 
coveted to hear. Ellen loved Milli- 
cent Naylor with all the warmth of 
an affectionate Irish heart, and conse- 
quently rejoiced at the prospect of 
tormenting the only enemy Miss Milly 
had in the parish. Why Bridget 
really hated the young lady it does 
not need to tell; she had in some de- 
gree accounted for her antipathy ; 
but her prejudices were knit together 
by old clan-like feelings which it would 
be both idle and uninteresting to 
recount here. 

«+ Halloo!” shouted the old woman, 
after the fleet-footed damsel. 

Ellen went on. 

* Jimmy,” called Bridget to one of 
her grand-children, who, habited with 
primitive simplicity, was stretched in 
the sun, throwing an occasional peb- 
ble into the “ standing pool,” close 
to the cottage door; “ Jimmy,” she 
repeated, “ run hot-foot after Ellen, 
and tell her granny wants her. Make 
haste, do; or sorra a sup of butter- 
milk shall ye have to ye’r dinner.” 

Away ran the urchin, and presently 
with slow and measured pace, Ellen 
returned to her old position at the 
door-post. 

« Come in, Ellen, and sit down.” 

“ Thank ye, Bridget, I’m taller 
standing.” 

“ Ye'r tall enough, any way, Ellen, 
and a fine-grown girl of your age; 
I'll go bail you’ve had many a bachelor, 
before now,” said the old woman, 
in an insinuating tone, having lived 
long enough to understand the power 
of flattery, and really anxious to hear 
the news. 

‘* May be I have, and may be I have 
not,” replied the maiden. 

** Don’t be so strange in a neigh- 
bour’s house, but come in,” said Brid- 

et. 

“If I was in a neighbour’s house, I 
need not come in, because it’s in it I'd 
be already,” simpered Ellen. 

“The Lord save us!” ejaculated 
the granny, “ how sharp we're grown! 
that’s the sort of larning ye get from 
Miss Milly. Coming fine English 
over us,—its myself cin hardly un ler- 
stand a word you say, you spzke so 
fine.” 
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Ellen remained silent. 

“ Tell us the news, will ye?” said 
the old woman, worn out of all pa- 
tience by Ellen’s silence. 

“ Where's the good of mee spaking,” 
replied Ellen, in a full, ripe, rich, mu- 
sical brogue, perfectly guiltless of any 
approximation to an English accent. 
“Where's the good of mee spakin’ 
whin you can't understand mee.” 

“Och bathershon!” retorted 
Bridget, “lave off now, and tell us 
what it is, at onst.” 

‘“« Well then here it’s for ye,”’ said 
Ellen, her features assuming a spite- 
ful expression that was foreign to 
their nature. “ Miss Milly Naylor is 
going to be married to—guess who ?” 

* Guess, how should I guess? a 
methody parson ?” 

‘* Methody parson!” repeated Ellen 
scornfully ; “no.” 

«“ Who then ?” 

“ Robert O'Gorman O'Leary, Es- 
quire,” replied Ellen in a triumphant 
voice. 

Bridget crossed herself devoutly, 
prayed to be delivered from sin, sor- 
cery, and witchcraft, and then burst 
forth into a strain of lamentation of 
which I can give but a feeble imita- 
tion. 

** Oh, marciful Moses! the Squire 
of the country, the heart’s blood of the 
gentry, the darlint of a boy that my 
sister nursed, the finest man in the 
country’s*side,--see that now! Oh, 
Milly Naylor, Milly Naylor! it wasn’t 
for nothing ye shaded ye’r eyes with a 
white satin bonnet ; it wasn't for no- 
thing ye looked as mild as new milk ; 
it wasn’t for nothing ye sung like a 
thrush; it wasn’t for nothing ye 
walked on ye’r toes; it wasn’t for no- 
thing ye danced like a sunbeam.” 

« It was not for nothing,” interrupt- 
ed Ellen indignantly, “that she had 
the blessing of the ould, and the 
prayers of the young; “see what 
they've brought. She'll be the first 
lady in the country, and moreover do 
as she likes, as every wife of an 
O'Leary did before her. It’s their fate.” 

* Go along home, do, ye donerail of 
athing. What do you know about 
the fate of the O’Learys?” said Brid- 
get, looking steadfastly at Ellen. 

‘“* What do I know about the fate of 
the O’Learys,” repeated Ellen, “ why 
I know this, that every one of them was 
led this way by their wives ;” to illus- 
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trate her assertion, Ellen placed her 
finger and thumb on the tip of her 
pretty little retrousée nose, and laugh- 
ed so merrily, that Bridget could have 
scratched her eyes out with perfect 
good will. 

«“ You know that do you, you young 
kite,” she exclaimed furiously. “ Well 
then I know more than that; I'll see 
if I can’t turn the luck on their wed- 
ding day, or know whether or not 
there’s vartue left in St. Stephen’s 
well.” 

Again Ellen turned from the cot- 
tage; and again laughed as lightly, if 
not as loudly as before. 

“T'll be a match for you any way, 
granny,” she murmured to herself. 
“T’'ll see that my darlint young lady 
has law and right, or I'll know the 
reason why. St. Stephen’s well indeed! 
only that it would turn the nature 
of the blessed wather, I wish the old 
witch was ten feet under its highest 
wave!” 

It is necessary for my readers to 
understand, that Saint Stephen’ s well, 
or rather (that I may be quite cor- 
rect) I will say, the water of Saint 
Stephen’s well, is said to possess some 
qualities which would render it ex- 
ceedingly valuable in many—indeed in 
all countries ; it is a fact upon record 
that when a pair are married, which- 
ever of the newly united, first tastes 
of this holy water, becomes ruler over 
the other during the remainder of 
their natural lives; the fame of this 
blessed spring is, I believe, as great as 
ever, and hundreds of bright eyes 
have been reflected from its mirror- 
like surface, and thousands of rosy 
lips have dipped in its cool waters 
hoping thereby to secure that author- 
ity which lords and ladies have coveted, 
do covet, and will covet to the end of 
the chapter of life. 

“ It's fifty good miles and more to 
Saint Stephen’ s well,” mused old 
Bridget, while taking her pipe from 
its hole in the wall, “ but what do I 
care for that? didn’t my sister nurse 
him? and isn’t he all as one as my 
own blood—only better? Sure I'd as 
soon see him in his grave, as to be 
ruled by that little minx of a thing— 
that to my fancy, has neither blood, 
bone, nor beauty—’'tis the fate of the 
O’Learys to be ruled by their wives, 
but by the holy Vargin, if a drop 
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of the water of the blessed well of 
Saint Stephen’s can break the law 
—joy to ye’ heart, Robert O’Gor- 
man O’Leary, Esq.! Ould as I am, 
r'll fetch it ye to the church door, 
if it was twice as far away as it is; 
—let a bit of a girl like that white- 
faced Milly Naylor rule the house of 
O'Leary! T’d die, and lave my bones 
in a strange country first.” 
. * * * ¥ 

The next morning the neighbours 
all said how old Bridget Shane had 
taken a vow, and gone a pilgrimage, 
and many thought it was time she did 
so, for she was considered an evil- 
spoken and evil-tempered woman 
throughout the neighbourhood. 

+ - + * * 

The morning of Millicent’s bridal 
had arrived; it was one of those de- 
licious and heavenly skies which shine 
out upon weeping Ireland, as if to 
make amends for the long days of 
tears, and the long nights of heavy 
dew, which fertilize, and yet seem to 
render the atmosphere heavy with 
sorrow. Millicent was considered a 
most fortunate girl by her compa- 
nions ; for the young squire was rich, 
handsome, and good-natured; one, 
who to confess the truth, it would be 
easy enongh to lead; but Millicent was 
never fond of leading, at least, if she 
had any taste that way, she managed 
effectually to conceal it; and yet, she 
had no skill at concealments, her 
mind was like a full-blown rose, all 
perfume and beauty. Her bed-room, 
where she was dressing, was heaped ; 
bed, chairs, tables—all heaped with 
various presents from her young 
friends—old, indeed, as well as young, 
furnished a trousseau neither costly 
nor elegant, but filled with tributes 
of gratitude and affection ; those who 
had nothing to give, waited without 
her door, that (to use their own ex- 
pressive language,) “they might lave 
their blessing on her head ;” but Mil- 
licent more than once inquired, “ Who 
had seen Ellen Neville?” and more 
than once looked from her winduw, 
anxious to discover her amongst the 
crowd. 

« Don’t beafther hindtherin me from 
spaking to her,” exclaimed a well- 
known voice outside her chamber- 
door, as the fair bride was drawing on 
her gloves. “ If.it was twinty times she 
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was married, let alone onst, she'd spake 
with all the veins of her heart, to her 
poor Ellen.” 

“ That I would!” said Millicent, 
when Ellen knelt before her, with 
pallid cheek, and eyes and hands up- 
lifted in admiration: ‘“ but where,” 
inquired the fair girl, “have you been, 
my poor Ellen; I have missed you 
nearly a week?” 

« Tl tell you that some other time, 
Miss Milly, darlint. Och! but how 
beautiful you look—and that gownd,— 
well to be sure!---and the veil! well, 
it is illigant! I’ve been a long jour- 
ney, sure enough, as good as a hun- 
dred miles; and I don’t care about it, 
now, as I’m im time, but Miss Milly, 
what should overtake me on the road, 
but the shake, the ague some calls it, 
and I was bad entirely, but I wouldn’t 
turn back, for it was for something 
for you I was going just — now don't 
laugh (though sure your laugh is the 
purtiest music in Ireland,) --- just a 
drop of a charm that’s in this dawshy 
bottle, and all I'll ax of you is, when 
the holy wedding is over, just to put 
that weeny bottle to ye’r lips, so as to 
wet them with what’s ni it. Oh, 
Miss, honey, ye’r not going to deny 
me such a thing as that? Sure, then, 
you wouldn’t refuse your poor Ellen, 
afther her thrampin’ a hundred miles, 
that you might have ye’r right, and not 
be put upon. I'll incense ye into the 
reason of it some other time—only say 
you'll do it.” 

“ Yes, Ellen, I will; although I do 
not believe in charms, I'll do it to 
please you ;” replied the young lady, 
really affected at this proof of the 
superstition and affection of her hum- 
ble friend. 

“ Before you leave the altar,” per- 
sisted Ellen. 

“« Yes, I promise ; but,”’—— 

What her question might have been, 
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I cannot say, for her bridesmaids hur- 
ried her to the carriage, and, in less 
than twenty minutes, she stood before 
the altar of what is but too frequently 
seen in Ireland — a ruined church. 
Peering through the window, directly 
over the communion-table, two heads 
were distinctly visible, as having risen 
by the aid of the mouldering stones, 
considerably above the crowd of eager 
faces, which pressed close to the 
glass ; the upper sash was down, and 
the thin bony hand of Bridget Shane 
clung to the wood-work. At the 
opposite corner, Ellen Neville had 
found a footing, and her eyes filled 
with tears as the ceremony proceeded. 
When it was finished, the shrill voice 
of Bridget Shane was heard above 
the murmurings of the crowd. 

« Masther of the hill-side,” she ex- 
claimed, “my people nursed yours, 
since Ireland was the finest country in 
the world, and that’s for ever. And 
now, Mister O'Leary, sir, for the 
sake of ould times, and the love the 
bore ye, just raise this little viel 
to yer lips, to plase ould granny 
Shane.” 

The bridegroom extended his hand, 
but before he touched the magic 
bottle, Millicent had tasted hers to the 
dregs. 

“ Ah, ye ould Devil, ye’r bet—ye'r 
bet!” shouted the faithful Ellen. 
“ Turn the luck now if ye can! See 
there.” She pointed triumphantly to 
where the vial Bridget had given the 
bridegroom had fallen from his fin- 
gers, and was broken into a thousand 
glittering fragments at his feet. 

« * * * « 

The country declared the fate of 
the O’Learys was confirmed, though 
I never heard that the excellent squire 
considered himself the victim of fe- 
male domination. 
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THE MISFORTUNES OF BARNEY BRANAGAN ; 
SHOWING HOW HE BECAME A WEALTHY MAN BY THE SAME. 


By William Carleton, author of ‘* Fardorougha the Miser,” &e. &e. 


CHAPTER L 


Barney BranaGan, one of the lucki- 
est men that ever was persecuted by 
misfortune, was the son of a wealthy 
farmer, who, to his agricultural, or 
we should rather say, his pastoral 
pursuits, added the mellow business 
of a butter merchant. The latter had 
been baptized Barney also, for which 
reason, his son was generally addressed 
and spoken of as Barney Beg, or little 
Barney, a mode of distinction ren- 
dered necessary in Ireland, where so 
many persons of the same clan or 
family receive the same name. His 
father was consequently known as 
Barney More, or Big Barney, a term 
of discrimination in this instance, lu- 
dicrously erroneous, and _ peculiarly 
Irish in the inferences to be drawn 
from it; the fact being, that Barney 
Beg, or Little Barney, was above six 
feet high, and the most powerful man 
in the barony, whilst his father, Big 
Barney, was a low, slender man, than 
whom, there were not three smaller 
in the parish. These distinctions, 
which. can apply only during the 
childhood and youth of the parties, 
are mostly continued during after 
life, when the said parties have grown 
altogether out of the fitness of the 
application. It is the same with re- 
spect to the term “ Master,” which 
is. often applied to persons verging 
into old age. To hear men forty, 
fifty, or sixty years old, addressed as 
«‘ Master George,” ‘ Master Alick,” 
or “ Master David,” is by no means 
unusual in Ireland. 

Barney, when a boy, thought his 
father the greatest man (taking him 
merely as an individual,) in the pa- 
rish; but as a butter merchant, he 
was certainly of opinion that a person 
of more impértance could not exist. 
To deal in this golden commodity, 
was an office for which he felt an am- 
bition altogether boundless. It was 
in his young imagination—state, au- 
thority, power. Heavens! to go 
among the farmers’ wives and their 
daughters, with his hammer in one 


hand, and his auger in the other, 
breaking off the covers of the casks, 
and turning casks and cases about 
with the air of a man on whose word, 
eye, and taste, depended the charac- 
ter for cleanliness and industry of so 
many good women! The _ very 
thought was fascination. What was 
it to wield the sceptre of a monarch 
or the truncheon of a general, com- 
pared to the dignity of wielding that 
imposing emblem of consequence and 
skill---the butter auger ? Could George 
the Third (for this was in his day) --- 
bore a butter-firkin? No; kingthough 
he was, in this point, the monarch 
stood beneath his own subject. Could 
the Duke of Wellington tell a good 
“Seconds” from a “First?”---No. 
Away, then, with false distinctions. He 
was not fit to nail down the firkin-lids 
after his father. Nor were these 
things all. To have his pleasant joke 
with this one, and his loud laugh 
with that; to chuck one pretty girl 
under the chin, and to wink know- 
ingly at another ; to be treated, too, 
out of the butter-money ; and, heavens 
and earth!--- to wear top-boots, a 
watch with big seals, and be called 
Mister Branagan! oh, it was too 
much ! 


“ Visions of milkmaids spare his aching sight, 
Ye unmade firkins crowd not on his soul!” 


All greatness is relative, and, of 
course, known only by comparison. 
Every child, for instance, thinks his 
own father the greatest, wisest, and 
best man living, until he sees him 
compared with others. For the same 
reason it is, that whatever trade or 
profession, or other occupation a pa- 
rent follows, is looked upon as the 
most important and dignified that can 
be found. Indeed, this is a very 
general principle in life, among men, 
as well as boys. 

Be this, however, as it may, Bar- 
ney early resolved to tread in the 
footsteps of his father, and, like him, 
one day to shine in all the plenitude 
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of importance which he imagined to 
sit on the consequential brow of a 
butter-merchant. Indeed, this was a 
part for which he left nothing un- 
done to qualify himself. His first 
zreat ambition was, to trot beside his 
father to and from fairs and markets, 
bearing the butter-auger as proudly 
as conqueror would a trophy. At 
home, he paid attention to nothing so 
much as the manner in which his 
mother managed the concerns of the 
dairy, for every thing connected with 
which he evinced an aptitude truly 
astonishing. Before he was _ ten 
years of age, he knew almost all that 
could be known uponthe subject. Even 
the very legendary lore connected 
with it, was familiar to him. He 
could tell at a glance whether the 
milk was fit to be churned, or not— 
how best “ to rise the cream,” either 
in winter or summer ; whether, dur- 
ing the process of churning, the am- 
brosial liquid was “ broken,” or not ; 
and whether it required hot water, 
or otherwise. 

As to “hairing” the butter, we 
can state, on the best authority, that 
he was always a steady and consistent 
advocate for the old reaping-hook, a 
point in which even we ourselves cor- 
dially agree with him. He also in- 
sisted on its being washed in cold 
water, until, by frequent ablutions, 
the water was perfectly pure, and as 
colourless as when in the fountain. 
This, and the judicious distribution 
of the salt wrought into it by the 
clean healthy hand of the good woman, 
was, he asserted, a certain preventive 
to the pinroe, which is only another 
name for speckled butter, a commodity 
known by our readers to be any thing 
but a luxury ; and the cause of which 
is, that the salt has not been equally 
distributed through it, nor the water 
properly and thoroughly washed out 
of it. He was a bitter enemy to 
witchcraft, especially to that depart- 
ment of it which enabled old hags, 
by the aid of the Devil, whom he de- 
tested more for his adroitness in 
spoiling butter than for all his other 
villainies put together, — to mar the 
hopes and neutralize the exertions 
of the farmer’s honest wife, on whose 
“liquid gold” her husband so often 
depended for his rent. 

The truth is, Barney was a genius 
in his way. ~ An ill-shaped miscaun 
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was an abomination to him, as much 
as if it had been too pale or too red, 
and not the golden mean between 
them. Many a time has he wished 
that “auld Fanny Barton” might 
pay a visit to the cows of those who 
mismanaged their dairies—a most 
wrathful and vindictive wish, if the 
truth were known, which, indeed, 
very few knew better than Barney 
himself. And why? Did he not see 
the white hare about her cabin, often 
and often, during the very summer 
that Ned Donnelly’s cows were be- 
witched, and could yield no milk that 
would produce any butter? Now, 
not a living soul was better acquainted 
with the charm that could bring the 
said Fanny to the very house of the 
injured party “to ask for a bit of 
fire,” than Barney; sure he knew, 
that when Father Molloy was riding 
to a sick-call of a May morning before 
sunrise, he saw Fanny pulling a do- 
zen tethers from different directions, 
and chaunting out in a sing-song tone 
of voice “Come all to me.” And when 
the harmless priest, in the simplicity 
of his heart, thinking, of course, that 
she would not be apt to call for 
other than the good things of this 
life, responded, and said, “ and half 
to me,” did he not find that his top- 
boots were immediately filled with 
milk, and all his dress, even to his 
very shirt, so completely saturated 
with it, that, by the time he reached 
the sick bed of the patient, owing to 
the rapidity with which he rode, and 
the physical agitation resulting from 
it, he was completely covered with 
butter ?—a living cask ! 

So much for Barney's domestic 
and legendary knowledge of everything 
connected with the prose and poetry 
of butter-making. On this subject, 
he stuck to his father as closely, every 
whit, as he did to his mother. From 
carrying the auger, which was only 
an honorary office, he was soon pro- 
moted to that of carrying the ham- 
mer, and knocking the lids off the 
firkins. This was all delightful to 
his heart, but there was yet a greater 
day for Ireland to come, and that 
was the never to be forgotten one, 
on which he first became butter- 
taster to his father. Right well was 
he qualified for this, heaven knows ; 
but virtue will have its reward. Many 
an experimental lick did he give the 
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auger, and many a furtive nibble did 
he make at it when an opportunity 
occurred, until, by secret practice, 
and perseverance, he gradually be- 
came, first his father’s rival, and, 
ultimately, his master. A genius, 
however, will be a genius—that is 
a true axiom. In the progress 
of time he grew distinguished — fa- 
mous. A glance at the auger, when 
drawn from the cask, was generally 
enough for Barney. So much for the 
eye. But the taste! Surely it is 
sufficient to say, that ere he reached 
the age of twenty years, he could 
determine the very soil upon tasting 
the butter, and tell you at once 
whether the cows that produced it 
were fed upon the rich “ ramps” of 
Anketell’s grove, or occasionally 
browsed upon the fragrant wild myr- 
tles of Drumgau. 

It is not to be supposed that with 
these accomplishments Barney would 
allow his genius to lie inactive. The 
truth is, he loved butter in every 
sense, and was as fond of eating it as 
of selling it. Indeed, from his appear- 
ance, and his unquestionable indica- 
tions of good health, which is said to 
be the parent of longevity, one might 
almost imagine that the golden un- 
guent, on which he laid so heavy a hand 
at meals, was nothing else than the 
aurum patabile of the Alchemystic 
philosophers, in the efforts to discover 
which they withered themselves off 
the earth, whilst it actually teemed in 
abundance about them, just as we 
have often seen many an old block- 
head searching the whole house 
for his pipe, and it all the time 
in his mouth. His father, seeing that 
he was created for no other purpose, 
advanced him, after a few years, a 
small sum of money as capital, on 
which, in addition to a windfall, to be 
heard of by and by, he commenced 
business in a spirit literally exuberant 
with delight. 

And now we must disclose to our 
readers an untoward destiny, that fol- 
lowed Barney, and occasioned him to 
be termed what is called in the coun- 
try “unlucky,” or, we should rather 
say, to be remarkable, even from his 
boyhood up, for a species of luck very 
ditticult to be defined. Scarcely any 
thing he ever put his hand to prosper- 
ed with that healthy description of 
good fortune which so frequently 
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occurs to other men. Yet, somehow, 
it still happened that amidst the gene- 
ral sympathy usually expressed for 
his misfortunes, he was able always to 
wind up the matter with some happy 
and unexpected hit that more than 
compensated him for all he lost or 
suffered. Still the unfavourable cha- 
racter had gone abroad upon him, 
and notwithstanding that he generally 
came off, in the long run, as well, or 
perhaps better, than if no disaster 
had befallen him; yet as the ill-luck 
was sure to be blazoned about, whilst, 
perhaps very few were cognizant of 
the good, the consequence was, that the 
idea of blunder and misfortune and 
Barney Branagan were inseparable. 
It was even with some apprehension 
that his father advanced him the very 
small capital he did—a circumstance 
which he put off from time to time, 
until he saw that one of Barney's mis- 
fortunes proved nearly sufficient to 
enable him, without other assistance, 
to set up for himself. 

Barney, at this period, was one 
and twenty years of age, having 
served his father, as his assistant, at 
least the term of a full apprenticeship. 
Not that the old man ever trusted 
him, during all this time, with the 
sale of a single cask, or suffered him 
to see a seaport. He merely brought 
him about through the neighbouring 
fairs and markets to taste the butter, 
determine its quality, and fix the 
price; three duties which he performed 
with the certainty of truth itself. 
Barney was, therefore, not a travelled 
man, and had never been more than 
about twenty miles from home in his 
life. 

But to give the reader a notion of 
the kind of fortune which attended 
him, we will merely say, that at cards, 
for instance, he was always the object 
of ridicule, in consequence of the pro- 
verbial ill-luck with which he was at- 
tended, until near the conclusion of the 
play, when fortune, literally through 
his own blunders, enabled him to 
carry off a greater share of the win- 
nings than any man present. He 
would play a card, for example, which 
no one, at all acquainted with the 
game, would think of playing, yet it 
almost always so fell out, that in that 
instance, this card was precisely the 
only one that could win. Our read- 
ers may have seen this, 
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But before we enter into the grand 
adventures which befel him, during 
his first and only trip to Dublin, we 
must recount the misfortunes which, 
with his father’s assistance, set him 
up in the butter trade for himself. 

It so happened that a neighbouring 
family, named Cassidy, remarkable 
for a high degree of integrity, and an 
unsullied reputation, were making 
preparations to emigrate to America, 
in consequence, principally, of repeated 
acts of wildness and misconduct, 
which, in the person of one of their 
sons, entailed upon them such shame 
and disgrace as they did not wish to 
bear among those who knew them so 
well. 

Actuated by this motive, old 
Cassidy expressed an intention, if his 
son’s morals did not mend, of going 
to America. This, to be sure, would 
have been a painful step, especially to 
his wife, who expressed and felt that 
singular attachment to friends, and 
kindred, and country, which, in a 
greater or less degree, no human 
being is without. For a very short 
time, the son, on hearing of this reso- 
lution, kept himself within bounds, 
and certainly appeared to improve ; 
in consequence of which, the emigra- 
tion scheme was actually abandoned— 
but, alas, the reformation was only 
temporary—his licentious conduct 
soon revived it, and made them deter- 
mine upon a step, which they other- 
wise would not have taken. 

This unfortunate young man, who, 
by the way, was well acquainted with 
Barney, had repeatedly robbed and 
plundered them in so many ways, that 
his father, in his own defence, was at 
length compelled to prosecute him— 
proceeding, indeed, very rare in Ire 
land, as is also the conduct that occa- 
sioned it—which fact caused it to be 
felt the more deeply. 

The prosecution was conducted 
with as much lenity as possible, not- 
withstanding which, the son was sen- 
tenced to transportation for seven 
years. The old man, however, who 
had not expected this severe punish- 
ment, being struck with remorse, 
petitioned in his favour, and, by the 
interest of his landlord, and some 
other gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood, who, upon his solemn promises 
of amendment, interfered in his behalf, 
his sentence was commuted to impri- 
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sonment, which was ultimately re- 
duced to a period comparatively short. 

The society of a prison, however, 
had, by no means, improved the young 
man’s morals, for he had not been 
long at liberty, when he resumed his 
old courses, especially his habit of 
gambling—for this, by the way, was 
his great and besetting sin. His 
parents now despairing of his refor- 
mation, resolved to dispose of their 
property, and, with the hope of his 
amendment on a new scene, and ata 
distance from his evil companions, to 
cross the broad Atlantic, in order to 
avoid the open shame which he caused 
them. 

Such, for some months after his 
liberation, was their terror of his 
propensity to plunder them, that his 
father kept no money in the house, 
but ledged it in the hands of his land- 
lord, until he was about to take his 
departure from the country. His 
mother, who had a private purse of 
her own, did not follow this prudent 
example, although it will be admitted 
that she secreted it in a place to which 
no suspicion could possibly attach. 

One portion of their object in mak- 
ing this journey, however, was frus- 
trated by the firm refusal of their 
offending son to accompany them. 
No argument, no entreaty, no threat, 
could prevail on him to do so. For 
this unwarrantable conduct he assign- 
ed no motive; but that did not pre- 
vent those who heard of it from 
finding one, the general opinion being 
that he was too closely knit by the 
iniquitous bond of a bad habit, to his 
wicked and profligate associates. It 
was in vain that the father threatened 
to leave him behind pennyless, unless 
he abandoned his companions and put 
himself under the controul of his 
family. This he would not do, and, 
as his parents actually felt strong 
attachment to him, they thought that, 
by allowing him to know what it was 
to want a home in their absence, they 
took the most effectual steps to com- 
pel him, from necessity, to express an 
anxiety, ere long, to follow them. 

At length, the evening previous to 
their departure arrived, and two carts 
were loaded with trunks, beds, bedding, 
&ec. &c. ready to start by daybreak 
the next morning, and bid adieu to 
the land of their birth, their living 
kindred, and the ashes of their slum- 
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‘bering forefathers for ever. Before 
matters had arrived thus far, however, 
an act had beer perpetrated upon 
them, of a character much more mifi- 
gated than any in which their son had 
been involved before. In trath, it 
was less his act than that of his bro- 
thers and sisters, who planned it for 
his behoof—but be that as it may, it 
was the cause of inflicting a prima 
facie bite upon Barney, and ‘the at in 
what he conceived to be the invulnera- 
ble part of him—his acuteness as a 
butter buyer. 

In order that our readers may un- 
derstand this incident the better, we 
feel it necessary to give the following 
unique dialogue which took place be- 
tween our friend Little Barney and his 
dissolute acquaintance on the day just 
alluded to. The two companions were 
seated in a small Shebeen House, 
about halfway between their respec tive 
residences with a second half pint of 
whiskey before them, having already 
drank a first in a spirit of cordiality, 
awakened into a wider range of feel- 
ing by the circumstances which had 
occasioned them to meet. The mood 
of mind on Cassidy's part was indeed 
one that embraced many changes of 
thought, and these, apparently, of an 
opposite character. He was a young 
man whose leading vice was, as we 
have said, an inextinguishable love of 
gambling under all its varieties. 
Naturally or constitutionally dishonest 
he certainly was not. On the con- 
trary, amidst all his recklessness, there 
were flashes of honour—of generosity 
—and evidences of feeling about him, 
which many of his sober and prudent 
friends were astonished at. 

* Come, Barney, take your liquor, 
it'll be the last we'll drink together 
for some time—we may call it doch an 
dhurrus—for like that it’s a glass at 
parting—take it off, man, I want to 
soften you at all events.” 

* An’ is that the raison you wish 
me to take it off, Jack,” replied Bar- 
ney, not much flattered by the motive 
which the other annexed to the wish ? 

* Partly it is, Barney, and partly it 
is not—you know I'd not grudge you 
a jorum any time—and many a good 
one I gave you before now, although I 
don’t think it's likely I ever will again 
—devil may care—for I don't.’ 


* Faith an’ you did, Jack ; I'm not 
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the boy to deny it; an’ did you ever 
knewn myself” to skulk from my 
glass ?” 

“ Devil a bit, Barney ; no matter 
who paid for it,” said the ‘other, inter- 
rupting him, and laughing. 

‘1 mane,” continued Barney, “ to 
skulk from payin’ for it myself, no mat- 
ter who dhrank it either, Jack, my 
boy.” 

“ There’s no denying it, 
your heart was never in it.” 

“ Why, then, give us the hand, 
Jack ; and here’s that we may moisten 
our clay often together yet.’ 

“ I won't be clerk to that, Barney ; 
when they go, my face will never be 
seen in this parish or within many a 
mile of it. Im not the man to stay 
here merely to put the people in mind 
that it was my conduct drove them 
from their own home to seek their 
fortune in a strange land. The people 
think me bad—and bad I am—but not 
so bad as that comes to.” 

«Oh, Jack, achora—had you thought 
of that sooner ; ’tisn’t-——” 

*‘ Stop,” returned the other, fierce- 
ly. “I refused the advice of them 
that—of her that’s going away now 
with a sorrowful heart—and don’t 
think I'll sit here listening te lectures 
from you or any one else.” 

“«T spoke in kindness, Jack.” 

“1 know you did; but there’s a 
time, Barney, when such kindness is 
cruelty, and I wish people could know 
as much; ay, is there; a time when 
advice ought to get the adviser kicked 
for his pains—ha, ha, ha!—I know it 
well.” 

“ Well, there may be something in 
that, too,” rejoined Barney ; whose 
limited experience, comparative igno- 
rance of nature, and utter want of 
education prevented him from under- 
standing the truth contained in Cas- 
sidy’s observations : “but, Jack, what 
do you intend to do, if it’s a fair ques- 
tion?” 

“To leave this neighbourhood, in 
the first place—after that I don’t 
know—and not to give you an ill an- 
swer, Barney, I don’t care.” 

“ Come, come, Jack, it’s distressing 
to me to hear you speak that way--- 
you're yet a young man, an’ it’s not 
too late to me nd—you may be a 
dacent man yet ; an’ Jack, I'll tell you 
what, I'd advise you F 
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« Barney, I'll not hear this, so quit 
of it,” replied the other, his temper 
again rising. 

*«* Hut, man alive,” returned honest 
Barney; “ to the divil wid such looks; 
knit your brows at some one else; do 
you think they'd make me afeard ; be 
the vestment, when I have a friend 
that I like, I'll advise him as I think 
fit ; ay, an’ whenever I think he stands 
in need of it.” 

“Don’t look upon me as your 
friend, then; it'll be safer for you not, 
at least if you're bent on advising 
me.” 

“| tell you, Jack, to your teeth that 
Iwill look upon you as my friend— 
an’ whether it’s agreeable to you or 
not I don’t care a single traneen— 
divil resave the one rap farden. If I 
could sarve you I'd do it, but don't 
think to bully me. When I ought to 
advise you I will.” 

“ If I choose not to get angry with 
you, don’t imagine i’s because I’m 
afraid of you---big as you are I believe 
I'm a better man---I] could drub you 
well, Barney.” 

** Well, I'll tell you what,” replied 
our frierd, “many's the time there 

vas wagers held about as, that you 
wor the best man, an’ that I 
was the best man.—si’ Jack, achora, 
you know you havn't a truer friend 
alive than I am; but as you spoke of 
it—why before we part---an’ may be it 
is the last time we'll ever see one an- 
other more---give us your hand, man 
alive,---bad luck to it what's wrong 
wid my voice---many a pleasant hour 
we spent together, Jack”---here his 
eyes got absolutely moist---*‘ an’ as you 
spake of it, an’ as there’s nobody pre- 
sent to prevent us, why I'd like that 
we had a round or two in friendship 
before we part---in friendship an’ fair 
play, Jack, achora, if you've nd ob- 
Jection.” 

The other smiled, and finishing off 
his glass hastily, replied with a bitter 
recklessness of manner which Barney 
understood not. 

** Barney, you never knew me to 
spoil sport yet, and by japers I 
will not now. Peel off, and whichever 
knocks the other down, will help him 
up and take no advantage.” 

“1 thought you knew who you 
wor spakin to,” replied Barney re- 
proachfully. Fair play an’ hard 
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hittin’s the word—an’ blood alive 
aren’t we friends any how, Jack ?” 

Truth to say, a battle conducted 
upon more original or Irish principles 
was never recorded out of our owngreen 
isle. Each fought with a heartiness 
which proceeded neither from a sordid 
eagerness to win money, nor from a 
feeling of personal resentment, but 
purely from a love of victory, or from 
the kindred principle of wishing to 
ascertain before their final separation, 
which was the better man. Four 
rounds had already come off, in which 
each received two clean knocks down, 
Barney by the way having got the 
last, when Cassidy, whose blows were 
yet ringing in the ears, and dancing 
in brilliant stars before the eyes of 
our friend, put out his hand, exclaim- 
ing,--- That is enough, Barney, it is 
foolish work this---1 will fight no 
more.” 

‘“‘ Bug abounds, why ?” said Barney, 
at the same time shaking his head 
with any thing but a pleasant sensa- 
tion, “ sure we're as much in the dark 
as ever.” 

“ Barney, I give up that you're the 
best man---at any rate we'll fight no 
more.” 

«Be heaventhers but you don’t 
give up,” replied the other ; “ an’ as, 
to me bein’ the best man, I have strong 
doubts of it.” 

* You are,” 
admit it.” 

“Be the contints o’ the book, I 
don’t think it—an’ I'll tell you what, 
Jack, here’s a pound note; now I'll 
hould you that paper”—laying it down 
with a slap on the table—“ that fight 
fair on both sides—fair an’ honest— 
I’m a beaten man; come, Jack, achora, 
go on wid it---if you havn’t the money 
I'll lend it to you---Blood alive, 
come.” 

** No,” said Cassidy, “1 will not, 
and you may know very well, Barney, 
it’s not the shame of being beaten that 
prevents me; for Barney, many a 
good man might think it no disgrace 
to be beaten by you---but it’s this---and 
if | had thought of it before, | wouldn’t 
have fought---you know I must see 
my mother once before the family 
goes. I have caused her sorrow 
enough God knows, let alone appear- 
ing before her maybe with a broken 
face, or a black eye---the blackguard’s 
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coat-of-arms---no I'll not run the risk ; 
so, Barney, that’s what prevents me.” 

Barney instantly sat down, and 
turned upon his companion a long 
look expressive at once of kindness 
and honest sympathy. “ Give us your 
hand, Jack,” said he, and he squeezed 
it with no ordinary grip; “ Jack, I 
honour you for that---it’s over; we 
will fight no more. The mother !” 
he proceeded, speaking as much to 
himself as to the other ; “ poor fellow, 
in spite of all his follies, he loves her 
still, ay, an’ respects her for all they 
say and said about him. Be the 
powers, the heart of him’s in the 
right place yet---an’ Jack, I always 
knewn as much. Come, let us put 
an us, an’ have another half pint, 
we've both hard heads, an’ it can’t do 
us any harm.” 

They accordingly did so, and the 
conversation went on as follows :--- 

“1 don’t know, Barney, how I can 
look her in the face. The money she 
gave me privately to prevent me from 
want in their absence, and to bring me 
to England, as she said, and to sup- 
port me there till I might get employ- 
ment---that money I lost---gambling !” 

* Bad luck to the same gambling ; 
it was it that made you what you--- 
that ruined you.” 

* Well,” said Cassidy, filling his 
glass rapidly, while his eye gleamed 
with a fire which was not that of in- 
toxication ; “ here’s perdition to the 
son that can break a mother’s heart, 
and bring shame upon a loving father 
and an honest family---to the son that 
sees his follies and can’t mend them! 
Off with it, Barney, it’s a fair toast. 
Why, are you frightened? ha, ha, 
ha!” 

* Dang me,” replied Barney, but 
I like a laugh to be natural any 
how.” 

“ Well, I'll tell you then,” pro- 
ceeded Cassidy, “I must see my mo- 
ther, for she wishes it ; and I must be 
still a hypocrite and a thief---that is, a 
thief of the property of my own fa- 
mily. Did ever any body dare to—” 

He looked fiercely at his companion, 
and his eye gleamed. Barney under- 
stood him at once. “ Never,” said 
he, “ never, even your worst enemy 
never said you touched any thing that 
didn’t belong to your own.” 

** My worst enemy ! that is myself--- 
well, no matter, I must go on. It is a 


poor miserable mean shift; not one 
of them except my youngest sister, 
Alice, but thinks, that is, suspects, and 
very truly too, that the money my mo- 
ther gave me is gone. May God bless 
her, but gone it is.” 

* Well, Jack, achora, don’t be cast 
down ; it’s not goin’ away wid empty 
pockets upon the wide world that I'd 

pull round the table a bit till I 
get my leg out from undher it. Bad 
luck to you, Billy Cormick, that made 
these breeches, for it’s half a day’s 
labour to get at any thing I have in 
the pockets of them—barrin’ whin I’m 
standin’ up—no, be me sowl, Jack, if 
nobody else stands to you, I will. 
Name what'll do you, an’ if I havn't 
it here I can get it—save an’ except 
always that you'll take the five crasses 
never to lay out a penny of it gam- 
blin’.” 

“I might easily swear that, Barney, 
and slip through it without your being 
the wiser; but I will take no such oath, 
and for this reason, that the very first 
thing I would do would be most likely 
to break it. If you earned it honestly, 
that is no reason why J should spend 
it like a villain. I will not take it. 
No; but listen —my brothers and 
sisters have joined in a little plan of 
their own for my advantage.” 

He then proceeded to detail the 
circumstances, which were these : — 
The country, as we have stated, was 
a pastoral one, so that both the rents 
and profits of the land arose princi- 
pally from the sale of butter. Cassi- 
dy’s father having been an extensive 
farmer, had in his possession, at the 
period we write of, several firkins of 
that commodity, which he deemed it 
more advantageous to bring to the 
port from whence he was about to 
sail, and there dispose of at a better 
advantage than he could at home; all 
which was very right and proper. 
Cassidy’s brothers and sisters, how- 
ever, softened by their separation from 
him, and their suspicion that he was 
in fact pennyless, agreed to abstract a 
firkin for him, or rather to connive at 
his doing so—the proceeds of which 
they hoped might support him until 
he gained, in some other part of the 
country, that employment which he 
could not expect to obtain where he 
was known. For this purpose a cask 
partially filled with earth had been pro- 
cured, exactly resembling the others, 
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and which was substituted in the place 
of the one abstracted ; and so anxious 
were they that no discovery of the 
circumstance should then take place, 
that the fictitious cask was marked 
exactly similar to the one taken, which 
had four deep nicks opposite each 
other on the extreme edges of the 
mouth—and just above where the lid 
fits into it. 

“Now, Barney,” he proceeded, 
after having detailed what we have 
written, “ the thing I want you to do 
is, to buy the cask, so that I may be 
out of the neighbourhood as soon as 
they, or rather before them.” 

« Where is it?” said the other. 

“In this house,” replied Cassidy. 
“ I brought it over last night, and that 
was what made me send word to you 
to meet me here. You must take it 
by the eye or by a guess at the weight, 
for we have no means of knowing what 
it weighs. Give me whatever you 
think a fair price and I'll be satisfied, 
for I know you're a judge.” 

Barney was delighted at having his 
judgment appealed to in a matter 
which he considered professional, and 
immediately demanded to see the 
firkin, 

** | will tell you within a pound anda 
half of the weight,” said he, “ay, by 
the elevens, within less---blood alive T 
have corrected the market crane be- 
fore now, an’ as to the quality of it, 
I would know the taste of your 
mother’s butther on the point of the 
Tappit mountain. I never knew her 
to make a ‘ second’ barrin’ a bare fir- 
kin out o’ thirteen, wanst about three 
years ago, an’ my father, sooner than 
break squares wid an ould customer, 
took it as a i But, come, Jack, 
show it, and for ould acquaintance 
sake, dang me but I'll take it as ¢ first’ 
too.” 

Barney’s generosity in fact was up. 
On casting a glance at the cask, he 
guessed its weight, and scorned to look 
at the butter itself, or ascertain its 
flavour. Promptly and with the spirit 
of a man who felt gratified at having 
it in his power to oblige his friend, he 
immediately pulled out his purse and 
handed over the amount, according to 
his own calculation. Cassidy very 
naturally began to reckon the money 
after him, but Barney hastily gathered 
it up from the table, and thrust it into 
his waistcoat pocket, exclaiming— 
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‘¢ There, man alive, put it up---con- 
found countin’ ’atween friends---my 
hand to you---I didn’t chate you--- 
here, hould your pocket, Jack achora 
---in wid it---no, now---divil resave 
the reckon you'll reckon it this bout, 
as if you mistrusted me! Hut! faith 
this is over civil.” 

All his eloquence, however, was 
lost; take the money Cassidy would 
not without knowing its amount. Not 
that he doubted him, but on the con- 
trary, suspected that Barney was lite- 
rally playing him a knave’s trick on 
the generous side. Indeed it is an 
unquestionable fact that when an Irish- 
man in humble life wishes, in the 
performance of a generous act, to 
spare the feelings of the person on 
whom the ‘generosity is conferred, he 
looks very often more like a real im- 
postor than a real impostor would, 
and when detected, exhibits all the 
confusion and apparent consciousness 
of undeniable guilt. Cassidy, on 
reckoning the money, found that he 
was three pounds overpaid, a circum- 
stance which he certainly suspected, 
although he knew not to what amount. 

And now commenced a contest be- 
tween the two friends, which was more 
likely, so far as Barney was concerned, 
to decide the undetermined point of 
their respective superiority in personal 
prowess, than any circumstance which 
had taken place between them for 
years. 

« If I would take it from any man, 
I would from you, Barney; but I 
won't; I’m above that yet.” 

“ You, a friend,” replied Barney, 
with something like disdain; “ an’ you 
call that friendship. To the divil 
wid such friendship; I despise it. 
Jack, take the money, achora; sure if 
it was only to remimber me by Q 

“‘ No---no, Barney, I ‘can’t---I 
couldn’t. You don’t know how I feel 
---nobody but myself does; don’t ask 
me.” 

« Well, as a keepsake, I ask ; surey. 
blood alive you wouldn’t refuse me 
that.” 

“ Indeed I must, Barney ; and you're 
only distressing me.” 

« What, not as a keepsake! nor for 
the sake of ould times!!” 

** No, Barney---I can’t easily forget 
you.” 

* An’ you call that friendship? To 
blazes wid it. Be the vestment, the 
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dacent thing, I’m afeard, isn’t in you 
afther all.” 

“ Barney, don’t be angry; if you 
knew what I feel—my state of mind— 
I'm sure you wouldn't be angry.” 

** Be the heaventhers alive, Jack, I 
have but one opinion of you, an’ that’s 
no great shakes. I was desaved in 
you. For the robbin’ of ygur father, 
any honest boy might do that. I stole 
ten tenpennies myself out of my mo- 
ther’s pocket once to buy a hat---an’ 
who had a betther right to steal it than 
I had; an’ what signifies that ? but to 
refuse a friend—Jack, achora, don’t 
vex me—take the money.” 

«“ Barney, pass my conduct to my 
father over, if you're wise. Would 
you wish to drive me mad? You for- 
get that after this night it’s not likely 
I'll ever see him more, or one belong- 
ing to me that I care about. Pass 
that over, Barney; I’m careless---I’m 
vex'd---I’m nearly mad.” 

‘But you'll want money when 
they’re gone, an’ whin you'll have no 
friend near you. Where's the use of 
friendship if you desave me this way? 
Is this the treatment I desarve from 
you? If I had often axed you, or lent 
you money before, there might be 
raison in your refusin’ it; but you 
know yourself it’s the first favour I ever 
axed of you, an’ if you refuse me, I'll 
think the less of you the longest day 
L have to live. Take it well or ill--- 
the divil resave the farden I care 
whether you do or not. If it was 
worth refusin’, you might have some 
excuse; but only three bare pounds.” 

“‘ Barney, listen——” 

** No—divil the word I'll listen to 
— if, as I said, it was worth refusin’ ; 
but stop, achora, I'll soon mend that ; 
give me an hour---that is till I go 
homeand I'll soon mend it---I’ll double 
it. Will that plaise you?” 

“Barney, it’s not money — God 
knows it’s not money I’m thinking of.” 

«‘ Answer me, would that plaise 
you?” 

« No—money I won’t take, 

“Why, thin, you may go to the black 
gate, your own way. Faith I’m afeard 
you're no betther than you're spoken 
of. I’vethried you, Jack, an’ you're 
not the thing. When every tongue 
was against you, I fought your battle; 
but afther this what can I say for you? ? 
You're hopeless---you’re hope less. It’s 
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the divil, Jack, to see you gone to the 
bad this way.” 

‘“* Well, Barney,” said Cassidy, with 
a smile that was full of a sorrow which 
he could barely repress; “ Give me 
your hand, an’ good by ew—e may meet 
again, and we may not.’ 

“Ay,” said Barney; “but you 
know, “Jack, that this wasn’t the treat- 
ment I desarved from you now at any 
rate. Well, I'll miss you, too; if it 
was only hearing you take off the 
way Beal Cam Heuston speaks an’ 
walkin’ like Jaimsay Boccach—divil 
a face in the parish but you could put 
on you, even to Tully Eye’s squint. 
Well, well! Throth it’s a poor world 
afther all, when people must part this 
way. Now, Jack, achora * 

“‘ Good bye, Barney---give me your 
hand I—know what you're worth— 
well I know your sterling value; but, 
to me, all is dark—I have brought 
them—God bless you!” 

He dashed the back of his hand 
across his eyes, and turned away from 
his friend as he spoke. In a moment, 
however, he appeared quite calm; and 
again approaching Barney, he shook 
him by the hand and bid him good bye. 

“ God almighty for ever bless you, 
Jack,” said Barney, and he could 
scarcely articulate the words. It 
might be cruel now to advise you.’ 
The other wrung his hand, and gave 
him a deprecating look. ‘ But oh, 
Jack, achora!—from me—take this 
from me, as it’s all you will take 
think of the mother’s heart, an’ of the 
father’s---and how they loved you---an’ 
how all the rest, brothers an’ sisters 
an’ all---and how you wor once their 
pride an’ their hope.” 

Barney, on looking at him, was sur- 
prised at the brightness of his eyes, 
and thought that as he was now sof- 
tened there could be no better oppor- 
tunity to press the money on him once 
more. How much was he mistaken! 

“ Jack,” said he, putting his hand 
into his breeches’ pocket,---“ Jack, 
achora, jist let me slip this into your 
waistcoat es 

** D—n yourself and your money,” 
exclaimed Cassidy, with something ‘al- 
most approaching to fury; “it’s not 
you or it I’m thinking of.” 

Barney, however, had the drop in, 
and was not to be bullied, as he called 
it, by any man. 
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«« P)---n yourself, then,” he retorted, 
“and your temper, too; who cares 
about you, if you go to that ?” 

“Go home,” replied the other ; 
“you're a kind-hearted goose, and 
that’s all.” 

* An’ you're a blessed patthern to 
folly, may be,” rejoined Barney. 

“Give me your hand,” said the 
other; “if I stop longer with you I will 
lose my temper in spite of myself. 
Farewell, you great good natured 
fool.” 

“ Well,” replied Barney, “ if you go 
to that, God be with you, you black- 
guard! You see I can command my- 
self and spake civil as well as another.” 

And thus, in a mood of mind which 
we defy all the metaphysicians in exis- 
tence to define, did one of the most 
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original of all separations between two 
of as queer friends as ever lived take 
place. Barney, when he saw that 
Cassidy was actually gone, wiped his 
eyes; and having put the notes once 
more into his pocket, could not help 
exclaiming, somewhat in the same key,- 
“God Almighty bless the unfortunate 
rap---any how, he is no friend to him- 
self, so he isn’t, or he wouldn’t refuse 
the money. May the heavens keep 
him from evil, ’tany rate, and that he 
may never live to see his own funeral, 
the poor scut, as was so often prophe- 
sized for him, I pray Jasus, this day !” 

And with this purest and most un- 
mixed of apostrophes, did he put on 
his hat and turn his steps, which were 
not a whit the steadier for the drink, 
towards his father’s house. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue next evening Barney returned 
for the butter cask; and never did 
mortal man suffer from a burthen if he 
did not from this. The weight of it, 
which, by the way, knocked up all his 
powers of calculation completely, had 
by the time he reached home, nearly 
broken his back, and such was the state 
of perspiration and exhaustion in which 
he felt himself, that he could scarcely 
find breath to speak. He deposited it, 
however, in his bed-room, went to 
bed and slept soundly until morning. 
After breakfast he resolved to ascer- 
tain the quality of his purchase. What, 
however, was his astonishment when 
on making the experiment, the point 
of the auger was met about half way 
down the firkin by some hard sub- 
stance which resembled a stone. His 
face indeed would have been a study, 
but so would not have been the oaths 
which flew out of his lips thick and 
threefold against his bosom friend, 
Cassidy. But what now could he do? 
The family were many miles on their 
journey, and it was not likely that 
Jack, to whom he imputed the trick, 
would ever return to the neighbour- 
hood again. 

“The blackguard,” he exclaimed ; 
looking ruefully at the firkin, “to 
trate me this way! but nabocklish! 
may be I may shake hands wid him 
yet; if I do, we'll soon decide who’s 
the best man, any way. It’s not that 
I'd care so much either; for I'd a given 


him more than it all comes to; but the 
thruth was, I thought him betther than 
half reformed, the hypocrite! An’ 
that’s the man I cried for when we 
wor partin’!” 

The truth is, he felt very much 
ashamed at the imposition which had 
been, as was very natural for him to 
think, so villainouslypractised upon him, 
and the butter lay there for very near 
a month before he examined it again. 
At length he imagined it was full 
time to see what could be done with 
it, it being of no use to him as it stood, 
and with this purpose he washed his 
hands, stripped himself to the elbows, 
and began to remove the contents of 
the cask. His fears were indeed jus- 
tified. One half the vessel was filled 
with what the Scotch term a round 
hard whinstone, as weighty almost as 
lead, but for what purpose it could 
have been put there, either by Cassidy 
or any one else, he could not imagine. 
Be this as it may, he felt that he was 
bit ; and that the bargain he had made, 
was one of his usual pieces of good 
fortune. As it was, however, he re- 
moved the stone by turning up the 
bottom of the firkin, when judge of 
his astonishment on seeing a false 
bottom fall out, under which was 
visible a layer of butter, covered with 
yellow guineas to the amount of sixty- 
three. This in truth was the cask in 
which the farmer’s wife had secreted 
her private purse, and which she evi- 
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dently intended to bring with the fa- 
mily to America; the butter being, 
we imagine, intended for their use, 
and the stone put in to prevent its 
being sold in mistake. 

Thus once more was Barney visited 
by one of his peculiar hits, and which, 
had he bought any other of the casks, 
could not have occurred to him as it 
did. 

Barney, on making this discovery, 
considered himself bound to transmit 
this money to those who had the pro- 
per claim upon it, as soon, at least as 
their residence abroad could be ascer- 
tained; or he would have given 
five pounds out of his pocket to have 
discovered Jack—who now stood ac- 
quitted of fraud—to whom, as the re- 
presentative of the family he would 
gladly have restored it. In the 
meantime, for the present, he might 
without much hesitation bring into 
practical effect a little appropriation 
clause of his own, especially as he held 
himself bound in conscience to return 
it whenever he could find an oppor- 
tunity. 

Little Barney's family and friends 
became in time so well satisfied of the 
successful calamities which befel him, 
that he was sometimes requested to 
undertake the transaction of their 
business and the sale of their property 
and effects. This confidence, how- 
ever, was but shortlived, for they soon 
found that however the good luck and 
the bad might be blended in his case, 
it uniformly turned out that whilst 
the latter only fell to their share, for- 
tune always enabled Barney somehow 
to retain the benefits of the former to 
himself. The history of a transaction 
which he undertook to manage for an 
uncle of his at the good man’s earnest 
solicitation, about two years or three 
after this period, will enable our 
readers to comprehend more clearly 
the nature of the antithetical fortune 
to which we allude. 

«“ Barney, avick,” said his uncle, “ I 
want you to go away into the market 
of Kilscaddaun, and sell me thim two 
loads of whate. I know you're an 
unlucky boy, so you are, to trust any 
thing to, but somehow or other you get 
out of a thing, Barney, dacently enough, 
if not a little betther, avick, than wiser 


* Nonsense. 


and luckier people. So you see, hit 
or miss, I'll try you this bout.” 

“ Why, uncle, is it beside yourself 
you are? to goto trust your whate wid 
sich a misfortunate brineoge as I am! 
Sure, my sowl to happiness, don’t you 
know that nothin’ goes right wid the 
same little Barney?” 

He here screwed his mouth, which, 
taken in conjunction with his nose, 
somewhat resembled the bill of a par- 
rot, and gave a peculiarly significant 
glance at his uncle. 

* Don’t be foolish, uncle, but get 
some one that’s not unlucky to do 
what you want. Arrah! get yourself, 
man ; who’s fitther to do it? Sorra 
to the grain o’ your whate myself ’ill 
be accountable for.’ 

“ Divil a matther, Barney, I'll try 
you any how.” 

“« But I tell you I wont be account- 
able ; and it’s as purty a piece o’feas- 
thalagh* as ever | see to ax me.” 

** I don’t want you to be account- 
able—sell the whate if you can, and 
good luck or bad luck I'll take the up- 
shot widout any blame to you—bug-a- 
bounds, sure that’s fair.” 

Barney scratched under his hat for 
a moment, his face exhibiting the com- 
bined expression of a grin and a 
puzzle. 

“ Well, well,” he replied, “ since I 
must I must, an sorra to the one if 
myself doesn’t think that there’s pish- 
troguest+ over you, or how the puck it 
could come into your head to send me 
—the onluckiest gorsoon in the barony 
to sell your whate, I don’t know— 
either that, or you're takin’ lave o’ 
your senses altogether. Now mind, 
I do this at your own risk, not at 
mine.” 

** I know that, avick—so come early 
in the mornin’ and I'll have the two 
carts in readiness for you—an’ you 
needn’t ait your breakfast till you do 
come. We'll give youa stretch at the 
new male.” 

Barney, in pursuance of this ar- 
rangement, was at an early hour on 
his way to the town of Kilscaddaun, 
his carts creaking under two heavy 
loads of his uncle’s wheat. 

Now it happened that the said Kils- 
caddaun, in consequence of its distance 
which was that of a day’s journey, 


+ An evil spell. 
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was not the town to which the farmers 
of the neighbourhood were in the ha- 
bit of resorting for the disposal of 
their property. It was, however, a 
considerable sea-port, where agricul- 
tural produce could be sold to much 
greater advantage than in the small 
inland towns near them. 

The day was fine for the season, 
and Barney jogged on at his ease— 
sometimes crooning over the remnant 
of an old song, and occasionally treat- 
ing himself to a whistle. The even- 
ing now began to set in, and on in- 
quiry he learned that Kilscaddaun 
was not distant more than a couple of 
miles, so that he would arrive a little 
before the close of night, just in suffi- 
cient time to see“his horses and carts 
properly put up and secured with day- 
light. The truth is, that this was the 
first attempt at a bargain he had ever 
made on any other business than but- 
ter buying, and he felt considerable 
anxiety that no blunder or oversight 
on his part should happen, especially 
as he knew that the property he had 
in charge was not his own. Nor can 
we omit hinting, that he was seized by 
a certain degree of caution, not to say 
timidity—for this that we relate oc- 
curred before he became a butter 
merchant—lest one or more of these 
swindlers or thieves with which such 
towns as Kilscaddaun usually abound, 
should think proper to avail them- 
selves of his inexperience, and play off 
some villainous prank upon him for 
that very reason. Forewarned, how- 
ever, is half armed, and little Barney 
resolved to keep such a sharp look out 
on each side of him as might prevent 
himself from being victimized by the 
class of gentry he dreaded. 

The individual from whom he in- 
quired his distance from the town was, 
as far as he could judge, a person 
in whom he might place such a slight 
degree of confidence as amounted 
to merely mentioning the object of 
his journey, which by the way re- 
quired no prophet to find out, and the 
additional fact that, being rather a 
stranger in the town, he knew not ex- 
actly the best carman’s inn at which to 
stop. The man was a stout unshaved 
honest looking small farmer, dressed in 
a gray frieze coat and breeches, the 
knees of the latter open. He wore 
his neckerchief tied in a loose school- 
boy's knot, had a large bundle in one 
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hand, and aided himself, for he seemed 
fatigued, by leaning on a staff which he 
carried in the other. As their dia- 
logue upon the occasion of their meet- 
ing was brief, we may as well detail it 
to our readers :— 

“* God save you, neighbour! you're 
for the market I suppose ?” inquired 
Barney. 

“Throth am I. God save you 
kindly,” replied the stranger. ‘ So 
are you I think?” 

“ Thrue for you. Isn't this blessed 
weather, glory be to God ?” 

“ A darlin’ coorse o’weather as 
ever was seen, the Lord be praised !” 

“ Betther I doubt than we desarve, 
neighbour.” 

“Hut, no,” returned Barney; “sure 
God knows best—and if it was, we 
wouldn’t get it—it’s an ould sayin’, 
that God rewards every man accord- 
ing to his works.” 

“ Ay,” replied his fellow traveller— 
‘‘so they say—of course it’s true, too— 
either in ‘this world or the next—we 
get betther than we desarve, often.” 

‘«‘ And sometimes more than we de- 
sarve, too,” said our friend with a slight 
grin, produced by some secret allusion 
of his own, which our readers must 
conjecture for themselves. 

During this brief and very harmless 
if not somewhat devout conversation 
between the two strangers, it might 
have been observed that each threw 
from time to time a glance at the 
other so absolutely marked by an ap- 
pearance of downright simplicity, that 
the imposition, if such they intended 
it, was perfectly successful. 

“ This is an honest poor fellow, if 
one can judge from his looks,” thought 
our gorsoon—“ any how, I don’t care if 
I give him share of a dandy, when we 
get to the town—if I like him”—apiece 
of generosity, which if we look to the 
condition annexed, was by no means 
pledging himself to its fulfilment. 

The other glanced at him, and from 
the look of subdued satisfaction, which 
might be read upon his features, he 
appeared to chuckle inwardly at 
having met with him. 

They again reconnoitered each other 
with a glance, that actually savoured of 
modesty on both sides, if we may be 
allowed to stretch a metaphor so far. 

“I think we must be near Kil- 
scaddaun, by this,” observed the wheat 
merchant. 
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*“ T haven't been often in the same 
town myself,” replied the stranger, 
“but as near as I can guess, about two 
bare miles. And now, neighbour, I’m 
goin’ to ax a favour of you,—God for- 
give you, if you're not what you look, 
but [ll trust your face, for I think it’s 
an honest one. You see the truth is 
this, I have a trifle of money about me, 
four pound ten in notes—and eight 
and three ha’pence in change—no, 
faicks—I had a penny rowl, and a 
pint o’ porther, at the nine mile house 
out o'the change—but no matther, I 
have four pound ten in notes about me, 
and I’m puzzled where to find an hon- 
est house that a poor man would be 
safe in.” 

« There’s no danger wid this cus- 
tomer,” thought Barney. “ Be me sowl 
that’s more than Id tell a black stran- 
ger on the king’s highway—no matter 
what he was. Hut! he’s a gommach.” 

« Faith, neighbour,” he replied, “ we 
might run in a chaise together on that 
point. The divil 0’ one o’ myself but 
knows as little of the town as you do— 
an that’s why I'm so onaisy to get in 
while we have daylight—that | may 
be able to look about me, and put up 
in a dacent house.” 

“ I know,” said his fellow traveller, 
“that there’s a carman’s inn some- 
where, called the Fox and Geese, 
where a brother-in-law of mine always 
stops. I forget the name of the 
street, but I suppose we can make it 
out. Not that my mind’s made up to 
go there myself, bekaise I’m tould by 
him its purty sharp in the charges, but 
then it’s the safest, he says, in the 
town. They have three men up every 
night, watchin’ the place, so that 
nothin’ can happen, any how.’ 

‘“* That's our ground,” said Barney, 
who looked upon his companion as 
rather a simple man. ‘“ Take my ad- 
vice and go to where you'll be safe, 
even although it may be a thrifle 
dearer.” 

** Divil may care then,” replied his 
companion, “sure enough you’ re right, 
the safe place is the chaipest, and the 
one of us will give the other courage 
you see, bein’ both of us together.” 

It was accordingly arranged be- 
tween them to put up at the Fox and 
Geese, which they soon discovered by 
a very significant representation of the 
maddhu rua, or red dog, as the fox is 
termed in Irish, looking behind him 


from the sign-board with a singularly 
knavish leer, whilst he bore upon his 
back a large fat-looking goose, the 
very emblem of indolent and unsophis- 
ticated simplicity. 

This is so common a sign over 
houses of entertainment, both in this 
country and elsewhere, that our tra- 
vellers never once thought of consi- 
dering it in a metaphorical sense, al- 
though we question whether there is 
or can be another emblem among the 
immense variety that exist, so admi- 
rably expressive of the moral relation 
which subsists between landlord and 
guest, or so beautifully indicative of 
the plucking which generally goes 
forward within. 

Be this as it may, our two travellers 
stopped at the sign in question, and 
after the usual routine of calling upon 
hostler, stable-boy, and watchman, 
every thing was settled to their wishes, 
Barney’ s friend considering it his 
duty to render him whatever assist- 
ance he could. Indeed he clung to 
him as his companion, in consequence, 
as it appeared, of being himself such a 
stranger in the place, and besides of a 
disposition naturally timid. 

Both being sharp set, they resolved 
to lose little time in trying the fare of 
the Fox and Geese, which they did in 
the shape of two smoking plates of 
beefsteaks flanked by potatoes and 
porter. Now, of little Barney it 
must be said, that as a trencher man 
he was absolutely celebrated in his 
native parish; judge, then, how he 
stared on finding his powers of masti- 

vation surpassed by those of his com- 
panion beyond any thing like even 
moderate comparison. The latter 
plied his knife and fork with an ease 
and dexterity that certainly evinced 
long pre actice, and bolted down the 
steak in squares which seemed to 
vanish like magic. How an easy, 
soft, and sheepish-looking country- 
man, who, from his appearance, might 
not be supposed to have ever tasted 
meat, unless at Christmas or Easter, 
could exhibit such incredible activity 
in the use of the knife and fork, puz- 
zled the “ gorsoon” more than any 
thing he had seen for many a day. 

“ Begad,” thought Barney, “ if he’s 
as handy at the drink, he'll do. I'll 
thry him, any way. 

And indeed if the stranger were a 
match for him in strength of head, as 
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well as in ‘that of appetite, he might 
challenge a host, for in truth Barney 
had seldom been seen decidedly tipsey, 
although his potations were both fre- 
quent and copious. Whether the 
other felt himself unequal to a con- 
test of the kind or not, is more than 
he allowed to appear at the time ; all 
we know is, that he declined it at 
once, although put to him by Barney 
in terms of extreme civility, and in a 
manner absolutely insinuating, so anx- 
ious did he feel to achieve such a vic- 
tory as might atone for his defeat at 
dinner. 

“I’m very good at the aitin,” said 
the stranger, in reply to the invitation 
so cordially given, “ but the thruth is, 
I've a poor head for dhrink, not but 
I'll take may be a couple of pints o’ 
porther while you're stickin’ to the 
whiskey ; but of coorse I dhrink slow, 
an’ indeed it’s more to keep you in 
countenance than any thing else.” 

« Faith,” returned Bar ney, “if 
your head was only aiquil to your 
stomach, I'd back you agin big 
Mucklemurry, that can dhrink two 
quarts a’ day, either raw or mixed.” 

“*Deed | know that whin the mate 
comes afore me I can take as good a 
throw as another; and sure,” he 
added in a friendly whisper, ‘‘ when a 
man finds himself in a house like this, 
it’s his duty to take the worth of his 
money,—one can be only charged for 
a dinner, any how.” 

They both looked at each other as 
he spoke, and the broad grin which 
spread itself upon their faces was re- 
plete with a humourous conviction of 
the truth with which they acted up to 
that principle. 

For the remainder of the evening, 
Barney, who drank pretty freely, 
thought he could observe an occa- 
sional change of manner in the coun- 
tryman, for which he knew not ex- 
actly how to account. On one occa- 
sion he heard him call the waiter, Tom, 
as he addressed him on the stairs, and 
it appeared also that the tones of their 
voices argued a previous familiarity 
that was incompatible with the man’s 
assertion of having never been in that 
inn before. Of the latter circum- 
stance, however, he could not feel 
quite certain, but that he called him 
Tom, and that the other answered to 
it he was positive. He made up his 
mind, therefore, to ascertain the fact, 


and on finding his suspicions con- 
firmed, not only to place no confidence 
in the stranger, but to watch his mo- 
tions as narrowly as he could. 

“I thought, neighbour, you had 
never been here before,” he observed 
when the other returned into the 
room. 

“Who, me?” he replied, staring 
with astonishment. 

*‘ Ay,” said Barney, “ and for all 
that, you know the waiter’s name and 
called him Tom. Now, how can you 
account for that ?” 

“ Well,” replied the other, “I 
thought I was a simple fellow myself, 
but T believe you flog me out. Why, 
havn’t I ears? Didn't I hear the 
landlady callin’ him as I came into 
the house first, an’ so might you, only 
you were jokin’ wid the colleen at the 
pump.’ 

This was, indeed, such a natural 
and obvious solution to his doubts, 
that Barney felt somewhat ashamed 
of having entertained them. 

* Well, afther all,” said the other, 
«it’s but nathral for one to be timer- 
some and suspicious when they're 
among black strangers; so I don’t 
blame you for bein’ on your guard ; 
it’s what every one of us ought to 
be.” 

Barney acknowledged the truth of 
this, but at the same time he felt that 
some indefinable impression prompted 
him to be cautious. The stranger 
became, in the course of the evening, 
quite confidential and communicative, 
told him that he had been at law with 
his next neighbour, whom he cast in 
damages'to the amount of forty shil- 
lings at the Court Leet. This law- 
suit, which appeared to have been the 
only one in which he had ever been 
engaged, so completely occupied his 
mind, that he not only inflicted upon 
Barney the whole history of its pro- 
gress pro and con, but actually suc- 
ceeded in making him forget every 
thing else. This, indeed, was the less 
surprising, as the whole facts and cir- 
cumstances of the case were exactly 
identical with a suit in the same court 
wherein Barney’s own father, about 
two years before, was defendant, and 
forced to pay the precise damages 
mentioned by the stranger. - Nor was 
this all. Barney could hardly for the 
blood of him help i imagining that the 
narrative, so earnestly and precisely 
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related, was neither more nor less 
than the one alluded to, every point 
of which was brought out with an ac- 
euracy of detail perfectly amazing. 
This once more awakened his suspi- 
cions, or if this did not, a vague im- 
pression that certain tones of the 
speaker's voice were not new to him 
certainly did. It was in vain, how- 
ever, that he strove to remember 
where he had heard them ; they were, 
besides, so few and far between, and 
the general intonations of the voice so 
different from any he had ever heard 
before, that he ultimately gave up the 
belief, and silently admitted that his 
suspicions were erroneous. At all 
events, whether by accident or design, 
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it appeared that the stranger possessed 
the power of exciting or allaying his 
suspicions at will, and of keeping his 
apprehension, like the buckets of a 
draw-well, up and down alternately, 
In this state of mind, Barney having 
helped himself liberally to naked whis- 
key, retired to bed, but in no percep- 
tible degree affected by what he drank. 
During the greater part of the night 
he dreamt of the stranger, who he 
thought passed in various shapes and 
disguises through all the wild and 
tumultuous combinations which fancy 
summons up, while the faculties are 
prostrated under the influence of 
restless and unsettled slumber. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Tue next morning the stranger and 
he breakfasted together, and if any 
doubt of the man’s honesty or fair 
purposes remained, the open homeli- 
ness of his manners and his evident 
dependence upon the superior sense 
and judgment of Barney utterly re- 
moved it. Having finished their meals, 
each separated; Barney to the corn- 
market, and the stranger to buy, as he 
said, two slips of pigs. 

Many chapmen and offers had Bar- 
ney for his wheat, and long did he 
hold out for the highest price, to 
which indeed it was entitled. The 
day was now nearly half spent, and 
his patience began considerably to 
relax, when a decent-looking English- 
man, who had by the way made him 
two or three offers before in the 
course of the day, came up to him, 
and, after some higgling, at length be- 
came the purchaser. Having pro- 
cured the weigh master’s ticket,and ad- 
journed to the “Sheaf of Wheat” Ta- 
vern, a noted house, in which all pay- 
ments connected with grain were 
mostly made, it is unnecessary to say 
that Barney’s eyes glistened when they 
rested upon the crisp unsullied bank 
notes with which he was about to be 
paid. He now felt himself in high 
spirits, and the more so as the Eng- 
lishman made him swallow no less 
than three glasses of brandy and 
water to conclude the transaction. 
With his characteristic caution, how- 
ever, he refused to take the notes un- 
til the other wrote his name upon 


each, which, to be sure, as he himself 
knew not how to write, was after all 
no great security. 

“* Well,” thought he to himself, as 
he wended his way to the Fox and 
Geese, “begad, for wonst I’ve done 
the thing nate, and no blunder, and 
the sooner I get home now widout 
worse luck the betther.” 

With spirits thus elevated, as well 
by the advantageous sale of his wheat 
as by the physical excitement of the 
brandy and water, he was pushing 
boldly along when he felt his shoulder 
tapped, and on turning round he saw 
his old friend, Jack Cassidy standing 
beside him. 

“ Why, thin blood and age, Jack 
Cassidy, is it yourself that’s in it? 
Thundher and _ strawberries, man 
alive, and how is every tether length 
of you? Bug abounds, Jack, but I’m 
glad to see you!” 

“Thank you, my little gorsoon, 
and how are you, Barney ?—Eh ?—as 
unfortunate as ever ?” 

« Divil a far you're from the truth, 
Jack ; but, faith, I made a good haul 
this day, and no mistake—sowld two 
cart-loads o’ wheat for my uncle, Ned, 
and got a fine long price too.” 

** Are you sure there’s no mistake, 
Barney ? 

* Oh divil the mistake—man dear ; 
I've the notes clane an’ crisp in my 
pocket.” 

** Step in here,” said Jack, turning 
into a merchant’s warehouse opposite, 
where they stood;—‘ Show your 
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notes,” he added, pointing to a gent'e- 
manly man, who was apparently a 
cashier or book-keeper —“ show your 
money to this gentleman, and ask him 
if there’s no mistake.” 

There was something in Jack's air 
and manner that made our friend feel 
exceedingly blank and dispirited, sen- 
sations which were fearfully corro- 
borated, when the man, after glane- 
ing at them, told Barney they were 
just worth so much waste paper 
—they were bad, merely flash 
notes. 

Barney had a habit of occasionally 
raising one eye-brow, and now ano- 
ther, alternately, when any thing pe- 
culiarly disastrous occurred to him, 
and we may add, that from the fre- 
quency of such occurrences, the 
muscles of that part of his face, had 
by exercise, become at once so lively 
and vigorous, that to a stranger, 
scarcely any thing connected with the 
human countenance could present a 
more grotesque and ludicrous appear- 
ance than these external manifesta- 
tions of calamity or disappointment. 

‘* Bad notes!! do you mane to say 
that thim are bad notes ?” he inquired 
with his right eyebrow raised nearly 
to the hair of his forehead. The man 
on looking at him, was so much struck 
with the dismal, yet laughable cast of 
his face, that he could not prevent 
himself from smiling, or rather from 
laughing outright. 

“‘ They are not worth a farthing,” 
he replied—* he who gave them to you 
was a swindler,” 

“ Faith, sir,” said Barney, dropping 
one eyebrow, and immediately raising 
the other, “if the thing happened y your- 
self, it’s on the wrong side o’ your 
mouth you'd laugh, instead of makin’ 
a joke of such a thing, But may be 
its takin a rise out o’ me you are. As 
you're a gintleman, sir—an faith you 
look the thing any how—tell me the 
thruth—are the notes good or bad ?” 

“Seriously, my good friend, the 
notes are bad—worth nothing—and if 
you take my advice, you will lose no 
time in finding the swindler out, if you 
can, although, I suspect, that he will 
be too active for you. Are you a 
friend of his,” he added, looking at 

Cassidy, as he spoke ? 

« Throth I am that, sir,” replied the 
other, in a voice which made Barney 
start. It was in truth the voice of his 
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companion and fellow traveller in the 
inn—and on looking at him, he could 
scarcely believe the evidence of his 
senses that so quick a metamorphosis 
was possible in so short a time. The 
face and voice were altogether changed, 
the cast in the eye was again re- 
sumed, and were it not for the ab- 
sence of the beard, and the difference 
of dress, he could have sworn that the 
appearance in every other respect was 
perfectly identical. Cassidy pressed 
Barney’s arm to be silent, who, in 
fact, was on the point of giving utter- 
ance to his astonishment at a transmu- 
tation so sudden and extraordinary. 

“Tm thankful to you, sir,” said 
Barney, “ but I'd like to see yourself 
laughin’ if you wor in my shoes.— 
Your advice is good, however—an’ 
I'll take—oh, thin, holy Moses, but its 
I that’s the unfortunate being every 
day I clothe the naked. To be done 
out o’ the price of my poor uncle's 
fine two carts o’ whate by an English 
swindlin’ blaggard. Bad luck to him, 
I might a knewn he had no good in 
view when he tumbled the three glasses 
of brandy and wather into me—a thing 
that these English villains never do 
except whin they want to take us at an 
average. Wurra, wurra! Will this 
hard fortune that sticks to me never 
lave me ?” 

« This talk won't catch the swind- 
ler,” said the clerk; “off with you to 
the police, and describe him.” 

** What name’s on the notes, sir,” 
inquired Barney? 

The man smiled again, and replied, 
“ not the name he was christened by at 
all events. Show me one of the notes, 
again—here is written Jack Straw to 
unfortunate Barney Branagan.” 

“ Oh! blug abounds!” exclaimed 
Barney, “ what's this for? May the 
divil fly away wid bim! an’ is it possi- 
ble he knewn me too—a man that 
I never seen atween the eyes since I 
was foaled.” 

** Come,” said Cassidy, “ there is 
no use in mere talk. The gentleman’s 
advice is right—let us go to the polis 
—an tell them what happened. They 
may nab him for you—come away wid 
you—we’ve lost too much time as it 
Is. 

They had no sooner left the count- 
ing house, than Cassidy “said, now, 
Barney, keep yourself quiet about these 
notes, and follow me. I thought I 
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had secured you, but these villains 
can't be depended on. It 'Il go hard, 
but I'll see you righted, and make 
them suffer for their treachery be- 
sides.” 

« How is this, Jack,” asked Barney 
with surprise? ‘ Surely it’s not possible 
that there’s any thing betune you 
a 

«* Ask no questions at present,” re- 
plied the other—* only that I wouldn't 
turn stag or informer I would—but no 
—I wouldn't do the dirty thing——” 

«“ Then it’s thrue,” exclaimed Bar- 
ney, “but any how you're right in that. 
Let them do as they may—do you 
never act the stag or informer.” 

“ Keep quiet,” said the other—“ and 
walk after me. I must have a few 
words with you—for your own benefit 
too.” 

He then led him to a quiet looking 
house of ent«rtaiiment, in a narrow, 
but by no means a disreputable look- 
ing street. On reaching this, they 
both entered, and Cassidy having con- 
ducted his old friend to a private room, 
ordered in ale and other refreshments. 


A kind act, or the very intention of 


performing it is very seldom lost upon 
an Irishman. Barney, notwithstand- 
ing his own misfortune, which the 
reader knows, was of no ordinary cha- 
racter—felt a degree of sorrow for 
the infamous condition in which he 
found his former friend, which even 
the serious loss he had just sustained 
could not remove. In the last con- 
versation he had had with him on the 


evening previous to the departure of 


his family for America, Cassidy ex- 
pressed an intention of retrieving his 
character, and of seeking honest em- 
ployment in some distant part of the 
country, where his previous miscon- 
duct could not be known. But now 
to find him degraded by his connection 
with a crew of English swindlers 
and pickpockets, was indeed a circum- 
stance. which distressed him very 
much. 

* Jack,” said he, absolutely forget- 
ting what had just befallen himself, 
“as heaven’s above us, my heart is 
sore to see you sunk to what you are. 
Afther all—your behaviour, when I 
knewn you, had more of wildness than 
of wickedness in it. If you wor dis- 
honest, or tuck what did’nt belong to 
you, you tuck it from none but your 
own—an’ you had youth to plade for 


you—ay, and even in your own parish, 
for all that happened—if you had got 
steady, you might be looked upon in 
time as a proper and an honest man. 
Jack— Jack, my heart God sees is 
sore for you.” 

The other, who certainly expected 
this kind and honest remonstrance, 
after having kept his eyes fixed on 
Barney with the gaze of a man who 
hears what he knows to be the voice 
of a friend—suddenly laid down a 
glass of ale, which he was about to 
bring to his mouth, and placing his 
two open hands upon his face, re- 
mained in that position for some time. 
Barney saw at once, that the compa- 
nion of his early days was touched by 
the sincerity of his reproof and having 
said as much as he deemed sufficient, 
remembering their last conversation, 
he judiciously determined to allow 
Cassidy’s feelings to work their own 
way. At length he could perceive 
that the poor fellow’ s chest began to 
heave with the repressed power of his 
emotions; two or three quivering 
sobs then burst forth, and he wept 
aloud. 

“T am fallen low, indeed,” said the 
young man ; “lower than you think, 
Barney. I’m a decoy duck for a set 
of English blacklegs that are robbing 
every one they can fleece in every part 
of the country.” 

* Well, God be praised,” replied 
Barney. 

** For what, man ?” said the other, 
staring at him. 

** God be praised,” continued Bar- 
ney, “that bad as they say the Irish 
are, that’s a kind of villany we havn't 
nathral amongst us. That’s one of 
the bad importations, Jack. May the 
divel.....” 

Although the tears were actually 
forcing each other down Cassidy’s 
cheeks, yet he felt it impossible ‘to 
restrain a smile at Barney’s manner, 
convinced as he was that the vehe- 
ment and abrupt naiveté with which 
he was about to vent the imprecation, 
drew no inconsiderable portion of its 
energy from the sudden recollection of 
his own disaster. 

“Ay,” said he, interrupting the 
other, “I am what I say—a decoy 
duck for these ruffians.” 

** An’ what is your duty as a decoy 
duck, Jack ?” asked his friend. 

“Sometimes,” he replied, “I am 
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dressed like a plain farmer; some- 


times like a gentleman farmer, or 
bodagh ; and sometimes like a poor 
man that’s may be after selling a pig 
or a cow. 

«© Well ?—go an.” 

“TI am not case-hardened yet ;” 
continued Cassidy; “ you remember 
what my father was—the decent man 
—the pious man—the honest man. 
I am his son, an’ what am I now ?” 

“‘ God pity you, Jack,” said Barney, 
clasping his hands together, while the 
tears stood in his eyes. 

The heart of the other was evi- 
dently smote. It would appear that 
the face of his old companion touched 
many an association and remembrance, 
that the life he recently led had 
caused to slumber far down in the 
deepest and darkest recesses of a 
heart still capable of much good. On 
this occasion, there were other and 
even better motives for what he felt. 

“You remember my mother, too,” 
he proceeded, his emotion still in- 
creasing as he went on—* but you 
cannot remember what she was to me, 
when I was young and innocent and 
happy. Well I remember the time, 
when if my head but ached, I would 
let no hand near it but hers—an’ 
neither would she—none but herself 
should be about me. That blessed 
hand, Barney, will never press this 
head again. My mother’s dead, and 
I—I—what am I—oh, what am I?” 

His companion had now as clearly 
forgotten every circumstance connect- 
ed with the loss of his uncle’s wheat, 
as if no such disaster had befallen him. 

“ Not lost, yet, I hope,” said he, 
wiping his eyes with the skirt of his 
eoat—* worth the full of a ship-load 
of English blacklegs and swindlers 
still, Jack. May the ould divil—the 
nate ould fellow himself I mane—the 
biggest blackleg of them all—may he 
in his own good time—wishin’ the 
same time, by the way, as short as 
ae he, with the strongest 

ackin’ he has, wid all his tail ; 

“« Hear me out,” said Cassidy. 

Barney wiped his eyes once more, 
and very unceremoniously rubbed the 
cuff of the aforesaid coat strongly un- 
der his nose, and afterwards to the 
back of his inexpressibles, a course of 
action which justifies the truth of the 
old proverb, that necessity is the mo- 
ther of invention. The truth is, that 

Vor. XVII. 
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our readers may have often observed 
a certain class of men who think it a 
shame to be surprised into the expres- 
sion of humane and creditable emo- 
tion. The persons I allude to, of 
whom Barney was one, on finding 
themselves overcome, are put to sin- 
gular shifts to conceal their sensibility. 
Sometimes they will kick a harmless 
dog or cat out of their way, or turn 
upon some unoffending person with 
abuse; and not unfrequently do they 
manifest, as Barney did, a very strong 
tendency to quarrelling or imprecation. 
Indeed it is often a perilous task to 
witness the feelings of such persons 
with a grave face, and consequently 
without giving them involuntary of- 
fence. Barney, however, was as much 
surprised at the sensations he so 
strongly evinced during the interview 
with Cassidy as mortal man could well 
be, and for this reason that nothing of 
a character to touch him so deeply 
had ever come within his experience 
before; there was, therefore an 
awkwardness in his sympathy, or ra- 
ther in his manner of expressing it, 
which, sincere and honest as it was, 
could scarcely be ranged with the pa- 
thetic, and yet it was so. 

“Hear me out,” said the young 
man. 

“© May be—but, Jack, achora, about 
the duck ?” 

“I dress as a respectable farmer, 
and come into a tent, where they 
keep what’s called a Roulette or Haz- 
ard-table, look on for a while, and by 
degrees, venture half-a-crown, after a 
little while, again a crown, or ten 
shillings, or a couple of pounds, and 
win. Then I get unlucky, and lose 
nearly all I won. Again | try it, for 
the last time, by the way—I win— 
then play on, and after due time, I 
walk off with a sheaf of notes, which 
I show to all about me, especiall 
to some warm-looking bodagh, like 
myself; he takes the bait—thinks 
he'll have my luck, and plays on, till 
he’s fleeced. This is what's called 
being a decoy duck.” 

Barney groaned—“ ay, it is that, 
an’ agin’ your own counthrymen, too, 
an’ all for a knot of English vaga- 
bones. Throth, it is low days wid 
you, sure enough, for your father’s 
son and your mother’s son—God 
make her bed in heaven, this oy 
any how, and give the same English- 

a 
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ers a warm nook below. 
achora, go on.” 

“You remimber,” he proceeded, 
“how I used to make game of any 
one that had an odd face—how I 
used to twist my mouth like Beal 
cam* Heuston, and squint with one 
eye, like Tully-Eye M‘Neil.” 

“ Throth, I do well, and many a 
good laugh you tuck out o ’me wid 
the same anticks.” 

* Well, these fellows find that I’m 
the man they want; for I can put 
myself into shapes that my own 
father is 

He stopped for some time. This 
was touching a recollection too sa- 
cred for such an association ; he then 
went on—* You didn’t know me, 
yesterday, nor last night, in the Inn.” 

‘** God presarve us, Jack, an’ it was 
you—but sure, I needn’t ax. Didn't 
you change yourself in that mer- 
chant’s office, a while ago, that your 
brother wouldn’t know you ?” 

«‘ Ah, Barney, Barney,” he replied, 
sighing deeply — “that brother — 
every brother and sister I had, for I 
can't say I have them now—loved me 
well, and had I deserved their love, 
it’s not far from them I would be, as 
i am this day—the slave and tool of 
such a low set of villains.” 

«© Ay, a decoy duck, an’ that makes 
you as bad as they are if not worse ; 
if you take my advice you'll lave the 
country—go off to them that afther 
all will be glad to see you—where you 
can turn over a new leaf—it'll maybe 
revent your father’s heart from 
ery oie if it was only for the 
sake of her that’s gone 

He paused, for it was clear that 
Cassidy's feelings required rather to 
be soothed than excited—and he ac- 
cordingly gave the conversation a 
somewhat different direction without 
altogether changing it. 

* But how does it happen, Jack,” 
he inquired, “that you stay with the 
damn raps, an’ you hate them as you 
do?” 

«It’s not many hours,” returned 
Cassidy, “since the change you see has 
been brought about—I wrote to my 
brother Ned eight or ten months ago, 
merely to know what kind of an an- 
swer I would get, or whether I would 
get any at all or not—and besides, I 
wished to hear from them, especially 


But, Jack, 
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from my mother. I told him if he or 
any of them would ever write to me, 
to direct their letters to a friend of 
mine that I named in this town, one 
Mullen, a bricklayer. I thought they 
had altogether forgotten the unfortu- 
nate brother that disgraced them. 
My heart sunk, and I grew careless 
and desperate—for Barney, I didn’t 
know how much I loved them, and 
how my heart was with them until 
they were far from me. After I left 
you to-day I got this letter—I thought 
I might as well ask if there was one 
as I passed my friend’s house where it 
was to be directed—it’s from my fa- 
ther — from a father that loves me 
still—but little suspects how low I'm 
brought.” 

© Jack, agra, read it.” 

“ [T will—But there’s a passage in it 
that I cannot understand.” 

“Is it the first that you ever got 
from them,” inquired Barney ? 

“Tt is,” said the other; * and it 
was only by chance that I found out 
where they live in America—it was 
from Mullen’s brother—he came home 
from that country about a year ago.” 

“Then,” returned Barney, whose 
sagacity at once led him to suspect 
the meaning of the passage in ques- 
tion, “ maybe, if you can’t make sinse 
out of it, I can—let us hear it, achora 
—an’ God help you, Jack, I see now, 
my poor fellow, why your heart is 
low, an’ the rason that the sorrow is 
upon you. She’s gone, Jack dear, 
that often shed many a tear over your 
follies—an’ now you're cut to the sow], 
for often lavin’ her as you did many 
a sore and breakin’ heart. Well, may 
God keep you to the good feelin’ !” 

This was the truth naturally, and 
therefore touchingly and forcibly told 
—nor was it lost upon poor Cassidy. 
For some minutes he could neither 
speak nor read, so acute was his 
grief or compunction, or perhaps a 
mingled feeling which combined both. 
At leneth he read the letter, which 
ran as follows :— 


‘* My DEAR BUT UNFORTUNATE Son, 


‘This is the third letter I, your 
poor father, has wrote to you since your 
writin’ to your brother Ned—it comes 
in hopes to find you well, as this laves 
us all, thanks be to God for the same. 


* Crooked mouth. 
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Dear Son, we are all in great affliction 
as we hope you will be on reading 
this letter — your poor mother never 
wanst rased her head or her heart since 
we left the place where all belongin’ to 
us live—an’ she is now lying low among 
strange people in a strange land, far 
away from the place where we all once 
hoped to sleep, that is, among our own 
—in our own earth—where the green 
shamrock —the blessed sign of the 
sacred and undivided Trinity grows 
upon our very graves to keep them 
holy. Her words always was when we 
strove to comfort her—‘I can’t help it 
—sure my heart is broke about my un- 
fortunate boy—that I wanst liked bet- 
ter than any of them all.’ Dear Son, 
lay this to heart—and maybe if you re- 
mimber her good advice, that it is not 
too late—think of it, my dear Son, for 
that is all you can do now—you never 
can hear it from her own lips any more. 
She departed in great happiness to- 
wards her Saviour; but all that trou- 
bled her, my dear Son, was you. It 
may be a comfort to you to hear that 
she sent you her blessin’—an’ she said, 
‘maybe for my sake, when I am in the 
dust that he will think of my advices to 
him and change his unfortunate coorses.’ 
My dear Son, I am longin’ to see you— 
for it’s long time since my anger against 
you is gone —and I have often been 
thinkin’ that you might be brought to 
hunger and want, and distress, and us 
not near to relieve you—which we often 
did at home, when you didn’t know the 
hand it came from. Her heart and 
hand is now cowld that often did it. 
Your brothers and sisters all sends 
their love to you, and would be glad to 
see you. If you could be like another, 
so as that your conduct wouldn’t pre- 
vent your sister’s getting settled in life, 
we might be happy yet—that is as 
happy as I ever can be since my right 
hand is taken away from me. My 
dear Son, think of this letter, and of 
her that’s gone, and of them that’s far 
from you—and think of all the good and 
affectionate advices you have got from, 
my dear Son, 
** Your loving father till death, 
* Epwarp CassIpy.” 


P.S.—** My dear Son, we didn’t think 
that you knew your poor mother’s little 
sacret about the butter and the money 
—indeed she didn’t believe any body 
knew it. I wish you would write a line 
about it for fraid of any mistake. My 
dear Son, 

** Your loving father till death, 
‘* EpwarD CassIDy.” 


Hard indeed as the nether milstone 
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must the son’s heart be that could 
remain proof to a communication 
so full of sorrow and affection as 
that which Cassidy read out to his 
friend. To do the young man justice, 
he was repeatedly obliged to suspend 
its perusal until he could recover 
sufficient composure to resume it. Nor 
was the individual who composed his 
audience so far removed from the 
humanity of life—a fact which our 
readers may have long since perceived 
—as to sit unaffected by its pathetic 
spirit. 

** Jack,” said Barney, “take my 
advice in one thing—keep that letther 
night and day about you—it surely 
carries a blessin’ wid it. My hand to 
you, it'll help to keep the divil and 
the blackleg’s both from makin’ you 
their own. But, Jack, read the last 
part of it agin.” 

He did so. 

“Now,” continued Barney, “do 
you undherstand that ?” 

* Not a bit,” said the other, “I 
can make nothing of it.” 

“Then I can,” replied Barney. 
«© You remimber the cask o’ butther I 
bought from you the night before the 
family went to America. The poor 
brothers and sisters, thinkin’ it was 
the last sight ever they would see of 
you—helped you to that one.” 

1 do, well—you had a bargain in 
that, for it was the heaviest firkin for 
the size of it I ever felt.” 

** Be my song, you don’t know that 
half as well as I do, that had to carry 
it two long miles home the next even- 
in’; an’ faith, if ever the moisture 
was taken out o’ man it was out o’ 
me, during the same trudge. How- 
ever, I'll tell the thruth—that firkin 
was only half filled with butther. 
Undher the butther there was a lump 
of a dam’ stone as hard and as heavy 
as pot mettle; an’ listen, man alive, an’ 
undher that agin was a layer of gui- 
neas—yellow boys—to the tune of 
threescore and three. Ay, you may 
stare, but be the testament, its truth, 
an’ I have them, an’ they’re at your 
sarvice, man, an’ it’s to your poor mo- 
ther I would a sent them afore now, 
but divil a scrape ever they wrote to 
the neighbourhood since they wint, so 
that I didn’t know where to send 
them to. In the manetime, to be 
sure, I kept turnin’ the penny on 
them as well as I could.” 
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“It is very strange, Barney,” said 
Cassidy ; “ but the money is not mine, 
and I cannot take it ; you must send 
it to my father, now that you know 
where he is.” 

* But who would I trust it wid.” 

“ There’s no difficulty in the way 
there ; you have only to lodge it ina 
bank here, and get what's called a let- 
ter of credit upon the nearest bank to 
my father, and when he shows them 
that letter he'll be paid the money. 
There's many a way of doing business 
in the world, Barney, that you don't 
know.” 

“TI believe that,” replied Barney, 
dryly. 

It was in vain that Barney pressed 
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Cassidy to accept the money—he 
would not hear of it. In the first 
place, he said he did not stand in need 
of it, and in the next, he felt that he 
had abused his father’s kindness too 
frequently before, to appropriate to 
himself now, that which the necessities 
of the family encountering the diffi. 
culties of a new mode of life in a 
strange land must require. That 
matter was therefore arranged accord- 
ing to his suggestion, and in about a 
fortnight afterwards it was transmitted 
to old Cassidy himself, so that Barney, 
who, in truth, was beginning to enter- 
tain scruples as to retaining it so long, 
now felt his conscience relieved. 


WILLS’ LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN.® 


A MODERN critic has said, that were 
all the books of antiquity by somo 
sad fatality doomed to the flames, and 
permission given him to rescue one 
from them, that one should be the 
Lives of Plutarch. And there can 
be no doubt, that however men may 
disagree as to the merits of any indi- 
vidual author, they would in general 
coincide with the taste which gave 
biography a preference to any other 
kind of literature. Popular as it is, 
this forms but a small part of its 
claims on our attention. Its utility is 
not less than its popularity.  Lon- 
gum iter per precepta, breve et efficax 
per exempla.” The path to the hu- 
man heart, by precept or admonition, 
is long, slow to travel, and liable to a 
thousand interruptions: that by ex- 
ample is short, easy and effective. 
Every man feels the wide difference 
between an essay and a life, virtue or 
heroism preached, and virtue or hero- 
ism practised. The abstract specula- 
tion may indeed win the assent and 
convince the judgment, but cold, co- 
lourless, and rapidly evanescing is the 
impression which it leaves, compared 
with the affectionate attachment or 
intense enmity the same principles 


awaken, when embodied in the action 
and passion, life or death, of some fel- 
low man. 

We all feel that “to do” is not “as 
easy as to say,” and this feeling oper- 
ates to help us in excusing our own 
indolence and inactivity. We take 
refuge under a general profession of 
the frailty of our common nature, and 
in reply to the internal monitor, ven- 
ture on an insinuation that no one 
ever could attain the standard of its 
requirements. Biography dispels the 
illusion, and shames us frum the false 
position, under which we would fain 
seek shelter. It exhibits—not the 
cold philosopher in his sequestered 
home, prescribing rules of conduct for 
dangers he has never feared, or allure- 
ments he has never felt—but men, 
equally frail and equally tempted as 
ourselves, coming forth from trial in 
safety, and though impeded by the 
same obstacles that obstruct our pro- 
gress, finally over all triumphant. 
Depicting their fears and struggles, 
it breathes toward us the sympathy 
we need, and, showing such the in- 
evitable lot of man, and therefore not 
inconsistent with eventual success, in- 
spires hope in the midst of despond- 
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ency. Written in characters of light 
upon every record of the human race, 
one great fact stands forth legible— 
that to the honest and energetic heart, 
working in deep faith and reliance on 
the efficacy of the good and the true, 
allthings are possible: difficulties, but 
materials of triumph, suffering a dis- 
cipline wherein it is nurtured into 
vigour, envy and ill report—mists, that 
rapidly dispersing, catch the radiance 
before which they flee, and augment 
with new splendours its glorious pro- 
gress. 

But, omitting further consideration 
of the moral advantages (obvious to 
every one) resulting from works like 
the present—what can be more enno- 
bling than the contemplation of excel- 
lence? There is in sympathy a mys- 
terious power, that communicates to 
the humblest some portion of the 
nature by which it is attracted; and 
it is thus that, as we follow worth or 
genius through their glorious strug- 
gles, and exult to behold that uncon- 
querable energy which, despite ail 
incumbrance of circumstance and for- 
tune, wins at last the sublime reward 
of a nation's praise and thanksgiving— 
it is thus that we also, in the very 
consciousness of our capacity to sym- 
pathize and admire, are exalted in 
some degree towards the excellence, 
on which we gaze. We enjoy the 
honourable pride, that we are gifted 
with at least the power of perceiving 
merit, and the unenvying independence 
which does justice to it when per- 
ceived: that, though not its equal, yet 
are we related by the dearer tie of 
congenial sentiment and affectionate 
reverence, 


That next to genius is the power 
Of feeling where true genius lies. 


If, as has been said, there is every 
where envy striving to deform what is 
beautiful and debase what is elevated ; 
so also, we would add, is there fame, 
as universally present, the antagonist 
of envy and the avenger of genius. 
The decision of contemporaries is nct 
final. An appeal lies to posterity ; 
and never was worth so neglected 
that, for this the supreme court, it 
could not find some friendly pen to 
record and preserve the truth. It is 
the hope of this future justice operat- 
ing as an assistant to the sense of duty 
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that supports great minds under diffi- 
culty, neglect and oppression, 


* the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes,” 


Glory in after times, intensely ex- 
pected, ardently longed for, forms a 
refuge from the partial and malicious 
present for the spirit else despairing. 
We, of whom those after times are 
constituted, derive, through the me- 
morials of the biographer, the gratifi- 
cation of being enabled to accom- 
plish that hope, and, as it were, real- 
ize that imaginary asylum. An illu- 
sion, we would fain cherish, represents 
to us the departed great still capable 
of accepting our homage and rejoicing 
in the justice at length rendered to 
their claims. 

So beneficial then and heart-enno- 
bling is the study of biography at all 
times, and perhaps never more so 
than in these wherein we live. An 
illusion, whose bitter fruits will be 
reaped for generations, is widely pre- 
valent ; pervades most of the political 
philosophy of the day; meets us in 
nearly every public meeting, operating 
with equal force and universality on 
all parties—the illusion that repre- 
sents the community as every thing, 
and the individual man as nothing. 
We gaze on some phantom images of 
national glory, national wealth or 
greatness, and, dazzled, forget that 
all these may co-exist with the utmost 
wretchedness on the part of those, 
who make up the aggregate, that we 
term the nation; nay, may be the re- 
sult of their degraded condition. Point 
out the misery of certain classes, and 
straightway you are told that society 
is in a state of transition. Express 
indignation, that any fellow-man, or 
rather, indeed, that millions of your 
countrymen are in the circumstances 
of existence on a level with brutes, 
and you will soon find some one to 
answer that it is better to leave them 
thus a perpetual and living argument 
against improvident marriages. The 
country’s good requires they should 
remain wretched. This illusion, his- 
tory in some degree tends to cherish. 
The man appears in her pages as a 
portion, an important it may be, but 
still merely as a portion of a mass. 
However exalted in genius or station, 
he is little more than an abstraction. 
He has ceased to be regarded in 
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his individuality, and merged in 
the community, loses to our eyes 
somewhat of the moral greatness of 
his being. In biography it is other- 
wise, for he himself is the object in 
the foreground. The age, the people 
are, it is true, also constituent parts 
of the picture; but it is in subordi- 
nate relations. It is Ais happiness, his 
welfare, his doings and sayings and 
seemings, with which the biographer, 
and we as his audience, are in the first 
place concerned. The man is viewed 
no longer as a mere mechanical agent 
for working and directing the gigantic 
machinery of public aggrandisement, 
but as a being of feeling, thought, 
awful responsibilities, a nature in com- 
parison of whose value worlds were 
dust, within whose breast abides a 
voice from heaven at once the echo 
and the herald of immortality. 
Independent, however, of the point 
to which we have just alluded, and the 
consequent advantage thence resulting, 
peculiar to biography as distinguished 
from history, we doubt if, even as a 
political guide and teacher narrating 
events from which we are to derive 
rules to mould or predict the future, 
the superiority must not be awarded 
to biography. For here again the 
same disadvantage attends the lessons 
of the historian. The event is too 
prominent and the individual too con- 
cealed. Read of any great movement, 
any memorable revolution in the 
worlds of thought or government, as 
represented in the flowing eloquence 
of the historian, and in almost every 
instance the impression remains that 
the whole was the result of some 
‘extraordinary march of the national 
mind, whose commencement was in 
circumstances rendering it inevitable, 
and whose progress and consequences 
were in as regular and certain se- 
quence as the phenomena of the phy- 
sical world. In short, it would seem 
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as though we had been viewing the 
ebbs and flows of some mighty tide, 
in relation to whose gigantic power 
and majesty all who had appeared pro- 
minent were but as the foam and the 
spray, manifestations, not sources of 
its energy and direction. Turn from 
this to the biographical records of the 
minds supreme amid the movement, 
and learn that if circumstance and po- 
pular opinion overmaster genius, not 
less potently does the influence of the 
latter react back again. Had Luther 
died in his monastery, who can tell 
what would have been the fate of the 
Reformation ? Had Mirabeau lived a 
few years longer, how widely different 
in all probability would have been the 
termination of the French revolution. 
The Duchess of Marlborough spills a 
cup of tea on Mrs. Masham’s gown, 
and the ministry of England, and 
therewith the destinies of Europe, are 
changed. ‘The mistress of a Pericles, 
or a Louis is insulted, and Greece or 
France immediately involved in pro- 
tracted war. “God,” says Lord Ba- 
con, in one of those profound aphor- 
isms which make his works the richest 
treasure-houses of human wisdom, 
‘** God doth hang the greatest weights 
often upon the smallest wires.” Now 
in history, amid the pomp and splen- 
dour of the thousand glorious or disas- 
trous occurrences, which it is her 
more peculiar province to narrate, 
“the wires” are not seen. The mul- 
titude of magnificent figures and ac- 
tions that fill the foreground exclude 
all perception of the little accidents 
and casualties, the petty helps and 
hindrances, the mean minds and 
meaner circumstances, on which at 
that very moment the issue of the 
event is in reality turning, and yet with- 
out this perception we neither see the 
truth nor are furnished with the re- 
quisite premises for an induction to 
our own case and times.* 


* There is a remarkable passage on this subject in the Latin version of Bacon's 
de Augmentis. The corresponding one in the English version is much inferior and 
wholly inadequate to convey the thoughts. ‘Cum vero artificii divini sit proprium 
ut maxima e minimis suspendat, fit sepenumero ut historia majorum tantum per- 
secuta, negotiorum pompam potius et solemnia quam eorum veros fomites et tex- 
turas subtiliores ostendat: quinetiam etsi consilia ipsa addat atque immisceat, 
tamen granditate gaudens, wee gravitatis atque prudentiz quam revera habent, 
humanis actionibus aspergit, ut satira ipsa possit esse verior humane vite tabula. 
Contra Vit, si diligenter et cum judicie perscribantur, quandoquidem personam 
singularem pro subjecto sibi proponant, in qua necesse est actiones non minus leves 

udm graves, privatas quam publicas, componi et commisceri, sane magis vivas et 
fdas rerum narrationes et quas ad exemplum tutius et felicius transferre possis, 
exhibent. 
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But it were now time we came from 
biography to the volumes before us; 
and enter on the very agreeable task 
of presenting to the notice of our 
readers a work of the highest merit, 
and the greatest utility. It is the 
first, and such is its excellence, that 
we should not be surprised were it 
the last attempt to supply a deside- 
ratum in our literature. Commencing 
from the earliest period, (the first life 
is that of Ollamh Fodla, who is sup- 
posed to have lived before the Chris- 
tian era) it gives in chronological 
order, a sketch of the life, the deeds 
or the writings of every man deserving 
biographical notice, who can be con- 
sidered either from birth, residence, 
or any other circumstance, an Ilrish- 
man. As yet but two volumes have 
been published, bringing the lives 
down to the period of James the 
First's reign. 

The memoirs are written with great 
liveliness and spirit, and in every way 
are marked with the impress of a 
highly thoughtful and original mind. 
Too much space,* perhaps, is taken 
up with reflections, and the author 
sometimes pauses to analyse when he 
should proceed to narrate. But the 
brief records that survive of ancient 
periods, (and as yet the volumes are 
concerned with none other) the few 
personal anecdotes preserved by tra- 
dition, and the fact that in barbarous 
times the hero’s name attains cele- 
brity, chiefly as it is related to some 
historical incidents that render it the 
watchword of a party or a principle, 
are of this at once the cause and the 
sufficient excuse. 

The biographies are arranged in 
series, according as the characters are 
principally remarkable for their poli- 
tical, or ecclesiastical, or literary and 
scientific career, and tliese series again 
are arranged by certain epochs. Pre- 
fixed to each epoch is a dissertation 
on its peculiar aims, tendencies, and 
general characteristics. Perhaps these 
dissertations are the most valuable 
portion of the whole work—they cer- 
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tainly are so, as far as it has yet pro- 
ceeded. Calm judgment, subtle analy- 
sis of the motives and the external 
developments of every age, a philo- 
sophical freedom from passion and 
prejudice rarely attained and still 
more rarely combined with a firm ad- 
herence to right principles, are espe- 
cially observable. Great difficulties 
surrounded the author in their execu- 
tion. 


Incedens per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 


Treading at every step over con- 
flicting testimonies, violent party feuds 
and dissensions, and consequent most 
unprincipled distortions of truth. The 
following is an admirable summary of 
these difficulties, and the maxims that 
should guide the historian of Ireland. 


« As we must state these facts, it is 
evident, that we shall almost at every fu- 
ture step, be compelled to make state- 
ments, as well as comments, which must 
be contrary to the notions of all who look 
on the facts of history simply with rela- 
tion to their own special doctrines; an 
error by no means confined to the ignorant 
or deceitful, or to the aivocates of a 
question, or to one side, For, first, there 
is in the course of human affairs a general 
analogy, the ground of all reasoning ; 
secondly, there is a natural and general 
disposition, to understand the past only 
through the medium of the present, and 
to notice resemblances in the events of 
which the distinctions are latent ; thirdly, 
it is the general character of party, to 
cause a bias of the judgment; fourthly, 
the party writer is additionally influenced 
by the eager temper of advocacy, which ; 
sees according to its purpose, and excludes 
all such considerations as tend to spoil a 
case, Thus a set of private documents 
will be called historical by one party, 
while another set, equally unauthoritative, 
will give equal support to the statements 
of another. The pamphleteer or the 
orator, will in all the hurry of his avoca- 
tion, in which a popular effect is all he 
seeks, sit down to consult the history 
which he has never studied; with a pre- 


* There is an admirable aphorism of one of the first of living critics and scholars, 
concerning historical writing, which is equally applicable to biographical. « The good 
historian will be a good philosopher, but will take especial care that he be never caught 
in the attitude of disquisition or declamation, The golden vein must run through 
his field, but we must not see rising out of it the shaft and the machinery.”—ZLan- 


dor’s Pericles and Aspasia, 
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judiced spirit, he will glance from point to 
int, and fact to fact, seizing with an ec- 
Rectic affinity, just what according to his 
creed strikes him as just. His readers and 
hearers who take his word for the facts, 
and thinks as he prescribes, cannot con- 
ceive the remotest possibility of the mani- 
fold errors which are thus propagated. 

«“ But among the many causes which 
have tended to give permanency to Irish 
dissension, there is one, which of all others 
we are the most reluctant to notice, more 
than very generally: it is the incessant 
tissue of misrepresentation, consequent 
upon the long strife of parties in this 
country. ‘This has been, indeed, an in- 
evitable evil; the warfare of interests, 
passions, and prejudices, consists in mis- 
representation. And once men have re- 
course to the missiles of faction, it is not 
in human nature to be thoroughly impar- 
tial in statement—nor is it to be expected 
that the rank and file of the combatants 
will suffer defeat for want of all the varied 
resources by which opinion is to be 
swayed. If this evil were confined to 
public orators and journalists, it might be 
less permanent in its effects; their state- 
ments are made on the impulse and for 
the purpose of the moment, and with it 
pass away: no one ever thinks of attri- 
buting any authority to a rhetorician. But 
it is the misfortune of Ireland, that with a 
few bright exceptions history is expressly 
written to serve the prejudice of the hour. 
Great learning and comprehensive re- 
search have been perverted for the most 
useless, trifling, and mischievous ends, 
But we chiefly complain of those writers 
who undertake to write history, with the 
discoutents of generations swelling in their 
breasts, and sit down to journalize upon 
the events of distant ages, to fix and ren- 
der permanent the animosities which time 
in its healing progress bears away, and to 
imbitter the strife or the suffering of the 
— day, by the addition of those ca- 
amities which have disturbed the past. 
All illusions are to be deprecated: but 
the most pernicious are those which im- 
pose on the multitude. If such, indeed, 
were the realities of our history, it were 
better consigned to oblivion. We should 
here add that, generally speaking, it is not 
of positive falsehood we complain, but of 
misconstructions, and of comprehensive 
omissions of all that gives its entire cha- 
racter to a transaction. The facts are 
true, but yet the statement is false. The 
conduct of whole parties of public men is 
made worse than ever public men, under 
any circumstances, were, or could have 
been, unless in a few extreme cases. To 
this strong complaint we must add, that in 
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Ireland it is hard to avoid these errors, on 
account of the causes we have already 
stated at length. Party prejudice is ex- 
acting, and will not be content to have its 
grounds made questionable or explained 
away; it is impossible to be fair, without 
collision with some angry prejudice. It 
is, nevertheless, to be desired that the al- 
ready sufficiently irritating politics of the 
day should be allowed to rest on their own 
proper basis of principle and fact. The 
history of Ireland may be admitted, like 
all history, to abound with precedent, but 
it is hard and unsafe ground, and full of 
perilous exaggerations and distortions. 
“Taking, as we profess to do, a view of 
Irish history, in many respects unfavour- 
able to every party, it is our claim to call 
the attention of our candid and perspi- 
cacious readers to the important fact, that 
in the occurrences we are to relate, there 
exists no precise analogy with these which 
appear to represent them in the present 
day. The relative position of ranks, 
parties, and creeds, has widely shifted; 
new claims have arisen, and old ones be- 
come long extinct; other wants and ex- 
pectations have grown up, and other 
classes have sprung up and advanced their 
banners under ancient names ; justice and 
injustice have for the most part changed 
sides, and the contending parties who oc- 
cupy the field have, unknowingly, adopted 
new and different grounds of cuntest from 
those whom they imagine themselves to 
represent. It is on this general fact that 
we desire to take our stand, and advance 
it distinctly here, as the ground of our 
pretence to neutrality. ‘Taking the fac- 
tions of the 17th century as we find them, 
and delivering our impressions as they 
arise, whether just or erroneous, we begin 
by the assertion, that the parties we shall 
thus exhibit are not now in existence ; 
and that any decision to which we may be 
led, pronounces nothing on the parties of 
the present time. It might be sufficient 
to have stated a fact, which it is the course 
of our regular duty to exemplify. But 
before we proceed, we cannot forbear 
from reminding our friendly reader of the 
just and catholic application of that his- 
torical analogy, of the abuse of which we 
have said enough. It is the unvarying 
principle by which every age and climate, 
the whole current of human affairs, and 
every direction of human conduct, how: 
ever varied by circumstance, must, when 
rigidly analyzed, present the same motives. 
The objects, the relative positions, the 
states of opinion and knowledge, and the 
form and degree of civilization, may be at 
the remotest extremes apart, but the 
moving springs of human action will be 
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still reducible within the same narrow 
limits, That the historian can accurately 
perform this solution, is another propo- 
sition, which would be empirical to assert : 
but the fact is a principle, and may be 
always assumed asa safe guide. In this 
view, we do not mean to exclude the ex- 
istence of patriotism and public virtue, in 
any degree of exaltation or purity that 
may be insisted upon; for among our 
views of man, we neither exclude the 
nobler feelings, or the more elevated so- 
cial virtues ; we believe that some are 
endowed with noble moral virtues, in the 
same manner that a few are distinguished 
by intellect beyond the ordinary lot. But 
these we are disposed to regard as excep- 
tions, and by no means admit the common 
pretensions which gloss the currents of 
life, to be the real measure of the views of 
parties. Our creed is governed by the 
tenet that there is a constant and invari- 
able tendency to abuse in all the move- 
ments, institutions, and forces of society, 
however constituted. Monarchy will 
tend to despotism—corporated institutions 
to monopoly—popular privilege to social 
disorder. An aristocracy would compress 
and confine the forces of the empire with- 
in limits unconstitutionally narrow; the 
people would pull down authority and ar- 
rogate that destructive ascendancy by 
which the freedom of each becomes 
crushed under the collective tyranny of 
all, It is only by means of those safe- 
guards and limitations, which separate the 
public duties and private interests of men, 
that these tendencies, all the result of a 
common nature, are converted by a slow 
social process, which is the nearly spon- 
taneous progress of civilization, into the 
machinery of peace, order, and _pro- 
sperity.” 


This intermixture of historical dis- 
sertation with the biographies is at- 
tended with several beneficial results. 
It is evident that it prevents unneces- 
sary repetition, by giving at one glance 
that which should else require to be 
represented anew in each successive 
contemporary life. Placing the re- 
flective and philosophical portion of 
the work apart by itself, it preserves 
the current of narrative from any un- 
due interruption, and presenting, in 
conjunction with the individual and 
his influence over his contemporaries, 
a view of the spirit of his age, as it 
existed independent of, and operating 
on the individual, attains at once the 
separate advantages of history and bi- 
ography. The grouping of the former 


is combined with the attention to mi- 
nutie that distinguishes the latter. 

In truth, however, the history of 
Ireland is best written in the biagra- 
phies of her illustrious sons. She 
never at any one time possessed the 
unity, the independence, and the liter- 
ature essential as the foundation of a 
national history: but in every age 
and under every variety of circum- 
stance and fortune, she has produced 
the noblest minds. Her fame is not 
that which results from great popular 
heroic movement or exertion, but 
that which arises from having been 
the nurse and mother of genius and of 
valour. Her sons have brought their 
trophies home to the feet of any 
country rather than their own. 

The early history of Ireland is in- 
volved in great doubt and darkness. 
Here and there industry may glean a 
stray fact amid a crowd of legends 
and fables ; genius occasionally pene- 
trate the mist, and discover afar in 
the obscurity of centuries the reality, 
of which some popular superstition is 
the shadow and the symbol. But 
from all this, nothing systematic or 
consistent can be adduced. The wri- 
ters on the subject, whether ancient 
or modern, are strangely divided in 
their opinions, and the controversies 
between them are conducted with a 
pertinacity and bitterness that rival 
even the animosity of her ever con- 
tending sects and factions. It seems 
as though it were impossible to ap- 
proach any thing related to Ireland 
without catching that spirit of conten- 
tion, of which her very name is indi- 
cative. We agree with Mr. Wills in 
inclining to those views, which repre- 
sent the earliest period in her history 
of which any account has reached us, 
as one of considerable civilization. 
No doubt the notions of many Irish 
antiquarians cn this subject, and the 
descriptions of annalists and poets, are 
greatly exaggerated ; but the very ex- 
aggeration proves some reality. His- 
torical fiction is never a mere dream, 
the creature of the writer’s imagina- 
tion, without substance or fact to sup- 
port the fabric. Something there 
always is of truth, around which grow 
and cohere the additions of fanciful 
narrative. No history, no memoir, 
that was pure falsehood, that is, false- 
hood without any mixture of actual 
occurrences, ever yet survived or 
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could survive. Those, who lived eon- 
temporary with the publication of 
such a work, would not preserve it or 
even receive it with favour, unless at 
least the general outlines and some of 
the particular incidents were in ac- 
cordance with the tenor of popular 
tradition and their own prior belief 
—and that popular tradition and prior 
belief must have rested on the basis of 
some facts. Quod verum, simplex, since- 
rumque sit, id nature hominis aptissi- 
mu . Inshort, a portion, it may be 
a small, but still a portion of truth is 
essential to give vitality, and keep 
the entire from otherwise inevitable 
decay. 

The most important argument ad- 
vanced by those who deny the early 
civilization for which we contend,— 
certainly the argument most difficult 
to meet,—is one derived from the 
undoubted authorities which represent 
the country as at that very time 
abounding in extremes of barbarism. 
There is no way to reconcile this with 
the view we adopt, except to suppose 
that the country then, as now, ex- 
hibited the extraordinary spectacle of 
extreme barbarism and high civiliza- 
tion co-existing together. The di- 
vision of the government among a 
number of petty dynasties, each inde- 
pendent of its neighbour, is a sufficient 
solution of this phenomenon ; and if 
we sought a case in point, we need 
only look to the wretched degradation 


and barbarism of the mass, united 


with the highest refinement and edu- 
cation of the few, which the state of 
society in Russia at this hour presents 
to our contemplation. Certainly we 
cannot but think this conclusion more 


consonant with the true philosophy of 
man and of history, than that of Mr. 
Moore, who compounds between the 
two opposite accounts by falsifying 
both, and constructing a theory, that, 
were it true, would render it imprac- 
ticable to explain the existence of 
such varying testimony. In addition 
to this difficulty in the way of the 
establishment of our view, it must be 
confessed there remains also to account 
for the rapid decline of this civilization 
and universal spread of ignorance, on 
all sides admitted to have followed the 
— of which we have just spoken. 

erhaps this very theory of the co- 
existence of the twoextremes furnishes 
the best solution of the fact. The 





darkness became too powerful for the 
light. It was impossible that the two 
antagonist influences could remain 
perfectly stationary ; one or other 
should, and must by the law of human 
events advance, and the other recede. 
Unfortunately for Ireland, that evil 
destiny which seems, from the first 
hour, to have pursued her career, gave 
the victory to the evil, not the bene- 
ficial spirit—to the cause of barbarism, 
not of improvement. 

Something, too, there may have 
been in the geographical position; 
which, protecting the island from fo- 
reign interference, made it a fit refuge 
for civilization driven from home, and 
then again operated to prevent that 
civilization from receiving any share 
of the progress of surrounding coun- 
tries. 


«“ The same sequestered position which 
preserved the form and structure of early 
ages from the desolating current of uni- 
versal change, that for some years conti. 
nued to bear away the broken ruins of 
antiquity in every other land; had, in the 
course of time, by the same means, the 
effect of shutting out those succeeding 
changes which were the steps of a new 
order of things, And while the surround. 


ing nations brightened, by slow degrees, 
into the spring of a new civilization, 
which, in point of fact, was but a step of 
human progress ; the civilization of elder 
times became itself but a barbaric monu- 
ment of earlier ages,” 


Mr. Wills adopts the theory of an 
Oriental origin of the Irish people, 
and supports it by arguments, in our 
opinion, conclusive: by the similarity 
of the words and general character- 
istics of language,—so great as to 
enable Vallancey, from his knowledge 
of Irish, to interpret the unknown 
tongue in which the Pheenician slave 
in the Penulus of Plautus speaks,— 
by the weight of concurring testi- 
monies in the oldest authorities, and 
the resemblance of the ancient Irish 
buildings, ceremonies, and customs, 
with those which we know to exist in 
the East. Our limits do not allow of 
our entering minutely into these 
topics, and we have only to recom- 
mend with high approbation, and refer 
our readers to the admirable Histori- 
eal Introduction prefixed to the first 


series of Political Biographies in the 
present work. 
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Mr. Wills is also the champion of 

the Protestantism of the early church 
in Ireland. . We mean by its Protest- 
antism, its complete independence of 
the Roman See. Ussher and Ware have 
clearly shown her agreement, in doc- 
trines with the Established Church of 
these countries ; but this, so far as the 
creeds and established standards of 
belief, she shared with almost all the 
churches of the same period. We 
shall not therefore dwell on the point, 
however great its importance. There 
is ample and convincing proof that 
Ireland did not obey or receive Popery 
for several centuries, wholly irre- 
spective and independent of that de- 
rived from the purity of her doctrines. 
In the controversies of the first five 
centuries, at least in three of them, 
she opposed with resolute determina- 
tion the views of Rome. These three 
were the controversies respecting the 
Tonsure, the celebration of Easter, 
and the Three Chapters. ‘This the 
Romanist advocates themselves are 
forced to admit true ; and being thus 
unable to give the argument a direct 
negative, they are driven to seek out 
some other course that may neutralize 
the effect of their constrained, and, 
indeed, unavoidable admissions. In 
legal language, they do not, because 
they cannot, traverse their adversary’s 
statements, but content themselves 
with putting in a plea in confession 
and avoidance. There were these 
differences, but they were not im- 
portant: there was division, but it did 
not amount to schism, or separation, 
or denial of the rightful supremacy of 
Rome. The Apostolical See acted in 
the spirit of that mild maxim, which 
was then, and ever has been, its guide, 
—* In necessariis unitas, in omnibus 
caritas.” 

Putting aside the panegyrical part 
of this defence, as that in which 
every Protestant, who remembers St. 
Bartholomew or Smithfield, must 
acquiesce, we give to the next an 
answer short and simple, but de- 
cisive. The points were in those days 
thought of the very highest value and 
importance, and the disagreements 
concerning them were distinguished 
by remarkable virulence. That which 
is termed the controversy of the 
Three Chapters was on no less a sub- 
ject than Christ's nature. The other 

two related to form and government, 
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and are thus peculiarly fitted to decide 
the question of Irish independence. 
Had Rome the rizht to dictate and 
direct, they are such as would in an 
especial manner have been subjects 
for her dictation and direction. Had 
Ireland been disposed to defer to fo- 
reign authority, and concede her own 
views on any, surely it would have 
been on these topics. If that author- 
ity, which we are told then prevailed 
over all the Christian world, was un- 
availing in this island “to tithe mint 
and rue,” can it be imagined it was 
less so to decide the weightier matters 
of faith and conscience ? The spiritual 
ruler could not succeed in prescribing 
a rite, or regulating a calendar,— 
where then lay the province of his 
supremacy ? 

The policy of the Romish church 
has always been in exact conformity 
with the views we take in this reason- 
ing. She has tolerated every variety 
of opinion among her followers on the 
doctrines most vitally affecting man's 
spiritual views, but has never allowed 
the least deviation from her decrees 
on matters of form and discipline: 
On the first, indeed, none of her au- 
thoritative mandates have been over 
much explicit, on the latter they are 
so very plain, that the simplest cannot 
misunderstand. This she has done 
with profound insight into human na- 
ture. For, in the first place, the no- 
blest spirits, and they alone are ever 
likely to persevere in an opposition 
that could be attended with danger to 
established authority, so long as free 
room is given for independent specu- 
lation on doctrine, are not likely to 
rebel touching rites and ceremonies ; 
and, in the next, when men do become 
schismatic on a question of discipline, 
there is not in the nature of the ques- 
tion itself the same support for the 
mind that there would be, were its 
dissent on a matter of faith. He, 
who would shrink from suffering per- 
secution in support of a notion as to 
the method or time for celebrating a 
service, might endure martyrdom with 
fortitude, had the same pressure been 
exerted in requiring conformity to a 
creed, and many a sober mind has 
chosen rather to acquiesce in minor 
maiters, than hazard a movement to- 
wards change, that would yet feel it a 
sacred duty, at all risks and despite of 
every contingency, to stand forth 
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against the dominant church, when 
faith and morals were endangered by 
its tenets. 

Nor is this all. No acknowledg- 
ment of Rome’s supremacy can be 
shown in any work of the period, as 
conceded generally by the Irish nation. 
The voice of the oldest of the Chris- 
tian churches is indeed heard with 
respectful attention, but this respect- 
ful attention, while it tempers, does 
not abate the firmness, with which 
her arguments are answered. It was 
due, and was given not to her superior 
power, but to the probability that 
within her fold were gathered as 
much learning and wisdom, as were 
likely to be found elsewhere. Not 
only is there no such acknowledg- 
ment to be found on record, but there 
are even decided testimonies to the 
contrary. “Unum caput Christum, 
unum ducem Patricium habebant.” 
They had one head, Christ, and one 
guide and leader, Patrick—says a 
sylloge, describing the Irish church in 
the seventh century; a definition by 
no means applicable were the Bishop 
of Rome acknowledged the head of 
the Christian churches. “ Diversis 
et schismaticis ordinibus Hibernia 
pene tota delusa,”’ complains Gillebert, 
a Romish emissary in the eleventh 
century. Different, indeed, and schis- 
matic in every respect, from the de- 
grading system beneath whose thral- 
dom other kingdoms then lay gro- 
velling. 

With pain—for unwillingly do we 
record aught unfavourable to that 
glorious sister kingdom, from which 
we have received so much benefit and 
blessing—with pain do we admit, 
there is every reason to believe that 
until her invasion of this island, its 
people did not acknowledge Rome’s 
supremacy ; that from England we 
have derived that worst of all our 
evils, Popery. Her arms, the force 
and artifice of our adventurous con- 
querors subdued beneath this fearful 
thraldom a reluctant and long resist- 
ing people; and bitter is the retri- 
bution, by which the serpent she was 
the first to introduce and cherish here, 
now stings herself with the deadliest 
poison. But if the greatest evil was 
the product of English influence, let 
us not forget that from the same 
quarter we have received the greatest 





blessing. The Reformation, and an 
established church, teaching the prin- 
ciples of that Reformation, are suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the evils of the 
past. 


« Una eadem que manus vulnus opemque 
tulit.” 


The very hand which inflicted the 
wound, has itself brought the cure. 
Our bane and antidote are both be- 
fore us. 

The subject we have now con- 
sidered, meets in the present work 
the attention it deserves, and the pre- 
fatory introduction to the first series 
of ecclesiastical biographies, is in a 
high degree characterised by profound 
learning, close reasoning, and great 
moderation. Its length, however, is 
such as to prevent our extracting 
it complete and entire, and to abridge 
it or cite detached portions, we feel 
would not be fair either to author or 
reader. We are anxious, also, to come 
to later and more known periods of 
our history—remarking only, before 
we leave the present portion of our 
subject, that any one, who imagines 
there is not even in this early age, the 
deepest interest and gratification de- 
rivable from its biographies, knows 
little of the strange vicissitudes, that 
seem as natural to Ireland's story as 
to her skies, little of the deeds of 
intense energy and passion that from 
the first hour have been born of the 
heroism and genius of her sons. 

For the same reason we cannot 
linger on the English invasion—and 
yet we can scarcely leave unnoticed its 
thousand incidents of faith or false- 
hood, victory or ruin. Roderick’s 
fidelity, Dermod’s treachery— Irish 
valour crushed under relentless des- 
tiny, a nation trampled beneath the 
foot Of one Norman adventurer after 
another, the perpetual struggle, the 
still renewed and still unavailing re- 
sistance, are themes, at which no heart 
could remain wholly unmoved. We 
can afford room for not mere than one 
or two scenes from the great drama 
—scenes, of which the graphical de- 
scriptions we shall now extract, merit 
the warmest encomium. ‘The first, a 
battle between Prince Dunleve, and 
the English knights, John baron de 
Stoke Courcy and Sir Armor‘ec Tris- 
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tram de Valence St. Lawrence,* 
founders respectively of the noble 
houses of Kinsale and Howth. 


« In eight days a formidable power was 
collected. Roderic sent his provincial 
force, which, with the troops of Down, 
amounted to ten thousand fighting men. 
These, with Dunleve at their head, marched 
to dispossess the invader. To resist these, 
De Courcy could muster at the utmost 
a force not quite amounting to seven hun- 
dred men. To attempt the defence of 
the town with this small force, when he 
was at the same time destitute of the ne- 
cessary provisions and muniments of a 
defensive war, would be imprudent: to 
be shut up in walls, was still less conge- 
nial to his daring and impatient valour. 
Feeling, or affecting to feel, a contempt 
for the perilous odds he should have to 
encounter, he resolved to lead forth his 
little host and stake his fate on a battle. 
Still recollecting the duty of a skilful 
leader, he neglected no precaution to 
countervail the superiority of the enemy 
by a judicious selection of position and a 
skilful disposition of his men. He divi- 
ded his whole force into three companies. 
His cavalry amounted to one hundred and 
forty, behind each of these he mounted 
an archer, and placed the company, thus 
rendered doubly effective, as a left wing 
under the command of his friend Sir 
Armoric, On the right, and protected 
by a bog, Sir Robert de la Poer, com- 
manded one company of foot. De 
Courey at the head of another occupied 
the centre. The English bad thus the 
advantage of a marsh on the right, while 
their left was strongly protected by a thick 
hedge with a deep and broad fosse. 

“ The attack was made with the fierce 
impetuosity of Irish valour. Prince Dun- 
leve led forward his horse against those of 
Sir Armoric, thinking thus to cause a con- 
fused movement which might enable his 
main force to act. The English cavalry 
were immovable; and the obstinacy of 
the attack had only the effect of increasing 
the slaughter of their worse-armed and 
less expert assailants, The bowmen acted 
their part so well, that few of those whom 
the English lance spared, escaped their 
arrows, Many were pierced, more thrown 
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by their wounded horses. When the 
quivers were spent, the archers were found 
no less effective with their swords. After 
a most gallant resistance, the Irish retired 
with dreadful loss, and De Courey, with 
De Poer, immediately charged the main 
body of the enemy, which had now come 
near his position. The fight now increased 
in fury. The Irish uttering tremendous 
yells, fought with all the fierce abandon- 
ment of desperation ; the strength and 
composure of the English were tried to 
the uttermost; they trampled on heaps 
of the dying and the dead, amidst a tu- 
mult which allowed no order to be heard ; 
and the old chronicler describes, with ter- 
rible fidelity, the mingled din of groans 
and sbouts—the air darkened with clouds 
of dust, with darts and stones, and the 
splinters of broken staves—the sparkling 
dint of sword and axe, which clanged 
like hammers on their steel armour. The 
slaughter was great on both sides, and con- 
tinued long. At length, that steadiness 
which is the best result of discipline, pre- 
vailed. The Irish suddenly gave ground ; 
and from the pass in which the fight had 
raged till now, retreated confusedly, and 
with fearfully diminished numbers into the 
plain. Sir Armoric now saw that it was 
the moment for a charge from his cavalry. 
After an instant’s consultation with his 
standard-bearer, Jeffrey Montgomery, he 
gave the word for an onward movement ; 
a moment brought his company into col- 
lision with the Irish cavalry, which, un- 
der the command of the brave Connor 
M:Laugblin, had retired in tolerable order 
during the late confusion of the battle. 
The shock was still fiercer than -the 
former. This brave company, aware of 
the discomfiture of the main body, fought 
with desperation; Sir Armoric was twice 
unhorsed, surrounded and rescued during 
the short interval which elapsed while 
Ie Courcy was bringing up his now dis- 
engaged company to aid him. In this 
encounter it is related, that when Sir Ar- 
moric was down the second time, and 
fighting on foot with his two-handed 
sword, many of his troopers leaped to 
the ground, and snatching up the weapons 
of the dead which were thickly strewed 
under their feet, rushed on and kept a 
ford in which they fought, and cleared it 


* His amor unus erat, pariterque in bella ruebant. 
They were brothers-in-law, and in the church of our lady at Rome, had become 
sworn brothers in arms, bound by a vow to live and die together, and share in common 


whatever spoils were won by their valour. 
De Courcy traced his blood from the Duke of Lorraine, son of Louis IV. 


descent. 


They were both of the most illustrious 


of France. The original name of the St. Lawrence family, is said to have been Tristram, 
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from horse and man till De Courcy's 
band was up. The approach of De 
Courcy. now decided this singularly fierce 
and obstinate, though unequal fight. The 
Irish, without waiting for a new collision, 
turned and fled, leaving to the conquerors 
a bloody field. Amongst the many fierce 
engagements which we have had to notice, 
none was more calculated to display the 
real character of the force on either side. 
On the part of the Irish, there was no 
want of spirit or personal valour. Supe- 
rior arms, and still more, a steadier firm- 
ness, and a more advanced knowledge of 
tactics, decided the victory in favour of a 
force numerically not quite the fourteenth 
of their antagonists,” 


The second, the death of Sir Ar- 
moric. 


“In the reign of Richard, while De 
Courcy was superseded by his rival De 
Lacy, and anxious to strengthen himself 
in Ulster against the rising storm which 
in its progress so fatally overwhelmed his 
fortunes, he sent a messenger to Sir Ar- 
moric who was engaged in some slight 
enterprise in the west. Sir Armoric re- 
turned on his way, to come to the assist- 
ance of the earl, with a small force of 
thirty knights and two hundred foot, 
The report of his march came to Cathal 
O'Conor, who instantly resolved to inter- 
cept him, and collected for this purpose a 
force which left no odds to fortune. He 
laid his measures skilfully ; and this, it 
will be remembered, was the science of 
the Irish warfare. He took up a con- 
cealed position, and by the most cautious 
dispositions for the purpose, prevented all 
intelligence of his intent or movements 
from reaching Sir Armoric. He came 
on unsuspecting danger, and having no 
intimation of any hostile design; his 
scouts went out and brought no intelli- 
gence, and all seemed repose along the 
march, until he came to a pass called the 
* Devil’s mouth.’ Here it was at once 
discovered, that a vast force lay in am- 
bush to intercept his way. That there 
was no alternative left but a soldier's 
death for the two hundred foot soldiers 
which composed his army, was instantly 
comprehended by all present: for these, 
flight was impossible and resistance hope- 
less, The force of O’Conor was at least 
a hundred to one. The fatal inference 
seemed to have had different effects on the 
little force of Sir Armoric; the foot, 
with stern and calm desperation, prepared 
for their last earthly expectation of ven- 
geance; the thirty knights, seeing that 
there was no hope in valour, expressed 
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their natural desire to retreat. Their 
hesitation was observed by the devoted 
company of foot, who looked on their 
more fortunate companious with wistful 
sadness. Their captain, a brother of 
Sir Armoric’s, came up to him, and in 
pathetic terms remonstrated against the 
intended movement of his cavalry to de- 
sert their comrades in this trying hour. 

* Sir Armoric’s high spirit was but too 
easily moved to follow even the shadows 
of honour and fidelity; and he resolved 
ut once to share in the dark fate of his 
unfortunate soldiers. He instantly pro- 
posed the resolution to his thirty knights, 
who yielded to the energy of their lead- 
er’s resolution, and consented to follow 
his example. Sir Armoric now alighted 
from his horse, and kneeling down, 
kissed the cross upon his sword ; the next 
moment he turned to his horse, and ex- 
claiming ‘ Thon shalt not serve my ene- 
mies,’ he ran it through with his sword ; 
all followed the example of this decisive 
act, which placed them at once in the 
same circumstances with their fellow sol- 
diers. Sir Armoric, lastly, sent two 
youths of his company to the top of a 
neighbouring hill, enjoining them to wit- 
ness and carry a faithful account of the 
event to De Courcy, 

“ The knights now took their places 
among the foot, and the devoted band ad. 
vanced upon the Irish host. The Irish 
were astonished. Altogether ignorant of 
the more refined barbarism of chivalric 
points of honour, they knew not how to 
understand the spectacle of devoted 
bravery which passed before them, but 
imagined that the English came on in the 
confidence of a seasonable reinforcement. 
Under this impression they hesitated, until 
the scouts they sent out returned with 
assurance that the whole enemy they had 
to encounter consisted of the little band 
of foot who were in their toils. They 
now gave the onset: the English were 
soon enclosed in their overwhelming ranks, 
With their gallant leader, they were slain 
to a man ; but not without giving alesson 
of fear to the enemy, which was not soon 
forgotten. Cathal O’Conor, some time 
afier, described the struggle to Hugh De 
Lacy. He did not believe that any thing 
to equal it ‘was ever seen before :’ the 
English, he said, turned back to back, 
and made prodigious slaughter, till by 
degrees, and at great sacrifice of life, 
every man fell. They slew a thousand of 
his men, which amounted nearly to five 
for each who fell in that bloody fight. 
Such was the death of Sir Armorie 
Tristram de Valence St. Lawrence.” 


Irish history, from the period of 
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the English invasion to the reign of 
Elizabeth, is one webwork of misgo- 
vernment. Instead of calm, firm, and 
judicious efforts to combine at once 
authority and affection, to conciliate 
and to rule, the only object appears to 
have been, to prevent the country be- 
coming great or prosperous, lest pros- 
perity and greatness should enable it 
to shake off the English yoke. No 
consistent or continued attempt was 
made to bring the native princes and 
people into conformity with English 
habits, or obedience to English laws. 
Even in the theories of lawyers, to say 
nothing of the operation of circum- 
stances, English laws did not apply to 
any of Irish blood, except such as had 
purchased letters of denization, or 
come in and signed submissions to the 
government. The chiefs, whether 
English or Irish, were allowed full 
liberty to plunder, persecute, and in 
every way exercise a most grinding 
tyranny over their poor followers and 
tenants. They had been originally 
granted, or having possessed, were 
allowed to retain territories so exten- 
sive as enabled them to defy the vice- 
regal authority and rule as petty 
princes, independent of and without 
any reverence for a superior power. 
They made inroads on each other's 
lands, levied subsidies, kept around 
them armed bands of licentious and 
unruly retainers—-and all this with 
searcely any check or control from 
the English government. Indeed 
their strifes and quarrels, so long as 
they did not extend beyond themselves 
and concerned only their own districts, 
were rather encouraged than repressed. 
Division was the best antagonist of 
forces, which united would have been 
irresistible. The most efficacious me- 
thod of subjugation was to employ one 
power against another, and so weaken 
both: but even this system was not 
carried on with any firmness or wis- 
dom. Deputy followed deputy, and 
as each came and went, ensued some 
variation in the policy adopted. Now 
the maxim was, to flatter and de- 
ceive the powerful chiefs; to appeal 
to the well affected against the rebel- 
lious—and then again, an Edward the 
third, panting for his French invasion 
and too anxigus concerning its issue 
to take any heed of his own do- 
minions, issues that rescript pregnant 
with such fatal consequences —a 
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rescript severing even the English by 
descent from the mother country, and 
driving them by the force of common 
wrong into union and alliance with the 
natives. 


“ The king, to his trusty and beloved 
John Darcy, Justiciary of Ireland, greet. 
ing : 

‘“* Whereas it appeareth to us and our 
council, for many reasons, that our service 
shall the better and more profitably be 
conducted in the said land by English 
officers having revenues and possessions 
in England, than by Irish Englishmen 
married and estated in Ireland, and with- 
out any possessions in our realm of Eng- 
land; we enjoin you, that you diligently 
inform yourself of all our officers, greater 
or lesser, within our land of Ireland afore- 
said; and that all such officers beneficed, 
married and estated in the said land, and 
having nothing in England, be removed 
from their offices; that you place and sub- 
stitute in their room, other fit Englishmen, 
having lands, tenements, and benefices in 
England; and that you cause the said 
offices for the future to be executed by 
such Englishmen, and none other, any 
order of ours to you made in contrariwise 
notwithstanding.” 


Crime, atrocious cruelty, ummiti- 
gated despotism, and the darkest bar- 
barism are the characteristics of the 
period. Might was right, and the 
only law, the wild justice of revenge. 
All that passion uncontrolled and un- 
enlightened, ferocious from ignorance, 
deriving a sort of self-justification from 
retaliation, brutalized and rendered 
insensible to shame or pity from long 
habits of indulgence and the accus- 
tomed sight of surrounding atrocities, 
all that passion thus trained and har- 
dened to the work of destruction 
could dictate or perform, were the 
usual occurrences of each day that 
passed. Annalists and historians re- 
cord the facts, as if there were nothing 
in them to call for extraordinary com- 
ment. Power did not restrain, law 
was inefficacious to reform, and opinion 
sanctioned such awful excesses. 

England during the heptarchy and 
for years after the Norman invasion 
suffered the greatest miseries— mise- 
ries somewhat of a similar nature, and 
almost equal to those we have been 
describing. But England was a nation, 
not a conquered province, and in con- 
tinual struggles against tyrannic do- 
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minion acquired her vigour, her energy 
and her independence. At all periods 
of her history there has existed a na- 
tional feeling, a sense of the community 
of country with its cement binding in 
one the whole, however apparently se- 
vered, This, the gravitating principle 
of the social system, interpenetrated 
and kept together every part and par- 
ticle of the living mass. 

In Ireland there was neither nation- 
ality, nor unity, nor sense of a common 
country nor hope. Each man for 
himself—let him grasp in the wild 
chance-directed medley that called it- 
self society, what he could, and when 
grasped, let him keep it in like man- 
ner how and for whatsoever time his 
own strong arm was able. 


« In Ireland, all the contests were those 
of individuals contending for their several 
purposes —to acquire territory—to re- 
venge insult or wrong—to rob, murder, or 
protect and defend. The chief and the 
baron were to all intents so many bandit 
leaders, each looking to preserve his own 
domain of spoliation inviolate. There 
was po general constitution contemplated, 
no abstract element recognised, no prin- 
ciple contended for. The chiefs did not 
unite to repel the Norman barons, the 
Norman barons did not (with some ex- 
ceptions in extreme cases) combine to 
maintain or to control the usurpations of a 
higher power. We find no proud vindi- 
cation of the laws of the realm, expressing 
the sense of an assembled estate, no field 
of Runnymede, or spirited and virtuous 
remonstrance, nolumus leges Anglie mu- 
tari, to show that, although the English 
barons tyrannized in their several spheres 
(as men will ever when they can), yet 
there was a corporate sense, a public feel- 
ing, and a common cause; that, in a 
word, principles were at work, At that 
age, the people, in the present sense of 
the word, had scarcely existence in either 
country. But already in England, this 
third element of society was infused into 
the spirit of the mass, and corporate inte- 
rests began to form, and become the cen- 
tres of a growing constitutional force. If 
there was oppression, it was the result, not 
of mere licentious disorganization, but of 
a system, the best that could have existed 
at the time; and there is a wide differ- 
ence between a vicious order of things, 
and the total absence of any order. The 
people were slaves, and were fit to be 
slaves ; but there were processes at work 
which were to raise their condition both 
morally and politically by co-ordinate 


steps. A systematic contest between the 
monarch and his barons for power, had 
the necessary effect of raising a third, and 
after them a fourth class into importance. 
The growth of wealth, the development 
of finance, as well as the struggles be- 
tween the throne and aristocracy, were 
permanent principles essentially pervad- 
ing the entire working of the British na- 
tion from the beginning of the monarchy 
perhaps, certainly of the Norman race of 
monarchs, These worked uniformly and 
progressively, and produced permanent 
and diffusive effects, They were aided by 
every occasional cause. The wars of the 
contested succession between the families 
of York and Lancaster, and the conten- 
tions between the kings and the Roman 
see, can easily be shown to have operated 
in accelerating the main tendencies of the 
nation, towards the political balance so 
peculiarly the character of its laws and 
institutions,” 


But amid all this—amid mutual 
wrongs and mutual cruelties, the ever 
recurring cycle of rebellion leading to 
oppression, and oppression reproducing 
rebellion, one influence steadily grew, 
expanded itself far and wide, and fi- 
nally pervaded the entire framework 
of social existence. Through the rents 
and fissures of countless evils, inter- 
twining its roots, and establishing itself 
more firmly and extensively in propor- 
tion as civil polity became relaxed and 
loosened, the church overshadowed the 
land. Irish chief, Norman baron, the 
wildest gallowglass upon his hill, the 
wealthy merchant within the paie, 
master and servant, the oppressor and 
the oppressed, with equal reverence 
knelt before her footstool, and in fear 
and obedience heard those accents, 
their creed taught them were little 
less than divine. Her power protected, 
her preaching and example dissemi- 
nated social charity and mercy. Hum- 
bling all, equalling all, doing good to 
all, she brought down the inequalities 
of man's conditions, and softened the 
asperities of uncivilized life. Peace 
was mediated by her interposition, the 
horrors of war lessened; some gleams 
of refinement and civilization thrown 
upon a dark and stormy era. Is there 
in all history aught more tenderly 
affecting, than the good Archbishop 
O'Toole amid slaughtering hosts 
the meek messenger of mercy, brav- 
ing the savage hatred of men whom 
fury had made brutes, and drag- 
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ging from embattled enemies the pal- 
pitating bodies of the slain, to inter 
them amid Christian tears and with 
Christian prayers ? 

Concurrently with this and similar 
pictures, let us keep in view that the 
Irishman had no country. For him 
there was only one huge overhanging 
cloud of tyranny without prospect of 
a change. His own chief was absolute 
master of property, of limb, nay, of life 
itself; and the English adventurer 
equally oppressive, equally or more 
regardless of his welfare and 
well-being, added to all this, the dis- 
grace of a foreign thraldom. There 
was nothing then in social existence 
whereunto his affections could turn. 
The ennobling and irrepressible feel- 
ings comprehended in the word patriot- 
ism were perfectly objectless. And 
yet man must—no truth is there more 
certain—man must have something to 
love and worship; something above 
him, beyond him, for which to serve, 
war—die. Is it wonderful, that under 
such circumstances, protector, media- 
tor, guide, comforter, country, all in 
one combined, and adding to this com- 
bination the exaltation and dignity be- 
longing to the representative of more 
than earthly power, the church won 
and retained to herself the warm, 
glowing and devoted attachment of the 
most grateful and generous of Euro- 
pean people ? 

Here then we have the source of all 
the evils that for centuries have op- 
pressed Ireland, explained; here re- 
vealed, the solution of the mysteries of 
her story. The church at first tried by 
adversity and so preserved pure and 
untainted, gradually increased in pow- 
er and importance, and in proportion 
as she increased became corrupted. 
The people had been at first bound to 
her by the ties of affection and de- 
served reverence; by degrees these 
ties gained greater strength from the 
addition of a new and more powerful 
ingredient—supcrstitious fear. Vene- 
ration degenerated into slavery; and 
authority, originally supported on the 
foundation of willing submission to 
superior enlightenment and virtue, be- 
came at last a fearful spiritual despo- 
tism. 

Somewhat a similar process was 
going forward in England at the same 
time, but counteracted and held in 
check by the antagonist force of pa- 
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triotic feelings. Love of country, at 
all periods of English history, even in 
the darkest hour of Popish supremacy, 
—love of country was superior to re- 
ligious terror. When the barons, in 
reply to the demand of the hierarchy 
for a change in the law of marriage, 
uttered the celebrated “ Nolumus 
leges Anglie mutari,” the whole na- 
tion, with universal acclaim, echoed 
the noble declaration, that no foreign 
potentate or ruler, spiritual or tem- 
poral, should dictate to or interfere 
with the will and pleasure of freeborn 
Englishmen. In that hour the first 
blow was struck against the chain of 
ecclesiastical dominion, and one by 
one thenceforward were its links 
weakened, till decay or the file finally 
severed them asunder—never to re- 
unite again. 

After the observations we have made, 
it is unnecessary to enter into the 
question of the failure of the Reform- 
ation in Ireland. The native clergy did 
not accept—rather, obstinately refused 
to adopt—the principles of Protest- 
antism, and the people clung with 
desperate fidelity to the faith of their 
clergy. They saw, in the propagation 
of the new creed, only another and a 
second invasion,—an attempt to take 
from them not merely their national 
existence, but their last best friend, 
the religion of their fathers and their 
childhood. Could any good thing 
come from the oppressor ? 

To enter upon further consider- 
ation of these topics would carry us 
beyond our present limits; and in 
truth, we are rather glad to spare our- 
selves and our readers any continuance 
of the perusal of the wretched con- 
sistency of Irish history in misery and 
discord,— peace, in which men pre- 
pare themselves anew for war, — and 
wars that toss to and fro their feverish 
existence, till, from very weariness 
and exhaustion, they subside into the 
semblance of peace. As some relief 
from these themes, we present. our 
readers with an extract from Mr. Wills’ 
beautiful memoir of the author of the 
Fairy Queen. 


« Spenser, though he, along with many 
of our noblest names of this period and 
the following, can be claimed by Ireland 
only by a partial interest, has yet an un- 
questionable claim to be commemorated 
by the historian of her literary worthies. 

I 
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If England was the country of his birth, 
we deny her not the claim that ranks him 
among the highest names of her most 
glorious age; but we claim a compatriot 
interest in the poet of Kilcolman: Ire- 
land was the birthplace of his muse,” 


* . * 


* Kilcolman Castle, or rather its ruin, 
is still to be seen, and is described by 
most historians of the county of Cork. It 
had belonged to the earls of Desmond, 
the former lords of the poet's estate, and 
of the whole district in which it was con- 
tained. The river Awbeg, on which it 
stood—the ‘ Gentle Mulla’ of the poet— 
rises near Buttevant, and enters the river 
Blackwater near Bridgetown. It winded 
with a smooth course through the (then) 
wooded and romantic solitudes of a widely 
pastoral district, presenting along its tran- 
quil course numerous diversities of the 
lone and solemn scenery which fancy 
loves to people with her creatures of ro- 
mance. The poet's dwelling was within 
about four miles of the present village of 
Doneraile, and looked out over a far ex- 
panse of plain, bounded by the distant 
eastward hills of the county of Waterford. 
The Rathnoure mountains closed the as- 
pect on the north, the Nagle mountains 
on the south, and on the west the moun- 
tains of Kerry. 

“ The ruins present the remains of a 
principal tower, in a castellated building 
of some extent. The outlines and ves- 
tiges of several apartments may still be 
distinctly traced. The lower of these 
rooms seems to have been used as a hall or 
kitchen, and is arched with stone. The 
stairway of the tower still exists, and leads 
to the‘ decayed remains of a small cham- 
ber. Little can be added concerning this 
interesting ruin, except that the remaining 
windows command extensive prospects. 

* Here, then, Spenser began to reside 
in the year 1587, seven years from his 
first arrival in Ireland. And it has been 
observed, that the rural and scenic de- 
scriptions contained in many of his poems, 
and especially in the ‘ Fairy Queen,’ are 
entirely drawn from the surrounding coun- 
try: hence the ‘ wild forests,’ and ‘waste- 
ful woods,’ and the whole characteristic 
sylvan colouring of this poem. Nor would 
it be possible, without many a bold reach 
of conjecture, to trace the numerous latent 
transformations by which the incidents of 
time and place have become metamor- 
phosed into the visions of poetic combina- 
tion. Who that reads the opening of the 
twelfth canto— 


“ *Then, when as cheerless night so covered had 
Fair heaven with an universal cloud, 
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That every wight, dismay with darkness sad 
In silence and in sleep themselves did shroud, | 
She heard a thrilling trumpet sound aloud,’ 


and recollects how faithfully the character. 
istic incident of Irish insurrection is pre. 
sented, will fail to remember how often 
sadly familiar to the poet’s ear must have 
been the ‘ thrilling’ born from the nightly 
hills? The sudden harmony of ‘ many 
bagpipes’ among the thickest woods, and 
the ‘shrieking hubbubs’ (an Irish word), 
can have no prototype in nature but the 
one. The scenery of the country is di- 
rectly described in the following lines: — 


“*Whylome, when Ireland flourished in fame 

Of wealth and goodness, far above the rest 

Of all that bear the British island’s name, 

The gods then used, for pleasure and for rest, 

Oft to resort thereto, as seemed them beat : 

But none of all therein more pleasure found 

Than Cynthia, that is sovereign queen profest 

Of woods and forests which therein abound, 

Sprinkled with wholesome waters. more than 
most on ground.’ 


‘‘The manner in which the fawns, sa- 
tyrs, and hamadryads, and all the poetical 
inhabitants of the woods, seem to have 
infested his imagination in the first por- 
tions of the ‘ Fairy Queen,’ but more es- 
pecially in Book I, Canto vi., appears to 
us decisive of the point—that it was here 
this poem was commenced, although the 
conception, and perhaps some rough 
sketching, may have previously existed. 

“« It was while engaged in this retreat in 
the composition of his immortal work, 
that he was visited by Raleigh—the inci- 
dent is described in ‘ Colin Clout’s come 
home again,’ in which he describes his 
friend who had just returned from Portu- 
gal as the ‘shepherd of the ocean,’ 


** ©] sate as was my trade 
Under the foot of Mole, that mountain hore ; 
Keeping my sheep amongst the cooly shade 
Of the green alders by the Mulla's shore, 
There a strange shepherd chanced to find me 
out; 
Whether allured with my pipe’s delight 
Whose pleasing sound shrilled far about, 
Or thither led by chance, I know not right ; 
Whom when I asked, from what place he came ? 
And how he hight ? himself he did ycleep 
The shepherd of the ocean by name, 
And said he came far from the main sea deep!’ 


“ This visit was the means of drawing 
Spenser from his retreat : he read the three 
first books to his guest, whose enthusiastic 
spirit was fired with admiration. He con- 
jured the poet to lose no time in its publi- 
cation, and urged him so warmly to repair 
at once to London, that Spenser accom- 
panied him, and the three first books were 
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printed in the year 1590. Of his adven- 


tures on this occasion, the accounts are 
neither very abundant nor authentic. It 
js stated, with the highest probability, 
being in fact a matter of course, that he 
was introduced by Raleigh to the queen, 
who appointed him Poet Laureate ; but it 
is(with much probability) asserted by some, 
without any pension. It is, however, af- 
firmed, that the lord-treasurer, Burleigh, 
whose prudent parsimony exceeded his taste 
for verse, and his jealousy of court favour 
either his love of economy or his regard 
for merit, exerted his powerful influence 
to intercept the queen's favour, The fact 
seems ascertained by the complaints of 
Spenser, which, with a pension of £50, 
would have been quite out of place. A 
story is told by all biographers, that the 
queen having read the Fairy Queen, or- 
dered a gratuity of one hundred pounds 
to be paid to the author. Burleigh, to 
whom this command was addressed, with a 
well-feigned expression of surprise replied 
—‘ What! all this fora song?’ ‘ Then 
give him what is reason,’ answered Eliza- 
beth, whose prudence was not less, though 
her taste was more. Burleigh’s estimate 
of * What is reason ?’ was slight indeed ; 
and when Spenser, after an interval of 
suspense, discovered that he was likely to 
be without his expected recompense, he 
came to a determination to remind the 
queen of her promise, which he did by 
these lines ; 


**T was promised on a time 

To have reason for my rhyme ; 
From that time, unto this season 

I received not rhyme nor reason.’ 


The queen, who thus learned the remiss- 
ness of Burleigh, peremptorily commanded 
the payment of her order. The patent 
for his pension may perhaps have succeeded 
this incident. There is another passage 
of Spenser, which seems to be descriptive 
of the incident here mentioned :— 


“* Pall little knowest thou that hast not tried 
What ill it is in suing long to bide : 

To lose good days that might be better spent ; 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 

To speed to-day to be put back to-morrow ; 

To feed on hopes to pine with fear and sorrow ; 
To have thy prince’s grace, yet want her peers ; 
To have thy asking, yet wait many years ; 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 
To eat thy heart with comfortless despairs ; 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 

To spend, to give, to want, to be undone. 
Unhappy wight, born to disastrous end 

That doth his life in so long tendance spend.’ 


« But the favour of courts, proverbially 
uncertain, and the invidious dislike of in- 
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triguing ministers, were in some degree 
compensated by the friendship and admir- 
ation of the higher spirits of the age. If 
his fortunes did not advance with the ra- 
pidity of expectation, he must have at least 
felt the triumph of his genius. His pub- 
lisher afforded the certain proof of the 
success which was most to be desired, by a 
spirited effort to collect and publish all his 
other pieces at the time extent. 

“ Not long after this event, Spenser 
once more sought his poetical retirement 
on the banks of the Mulla; and with the 
short interval of a visit to London in the 
winter of 1591, continued for many years 
in the assiduous composition of the re- 
maining books of the Fairy Queen and 
other well known works, It was during 
this period that he formed an attachment 
to the beautiful daughter of a merchant of 
Cork. Spenser was now approaching his 
fortieth year: he was compelled to expe- 
rience the bitter sweets of a long and of 
course anxious probation: and often per- 
haps to be painfully reminded of his youth- 
ful attachment to the perfidious and fickle 
Rosalind. The Irish lady was remarkable 
for her due sense of the dignity of her 
sex, and her pride is celebrated by her 
lover, 


“* For in those lofty looks is close implied- 
Scorn of base things, disdain of foul dishonour ; 
Threatening rash eyes which gaze on her so 

wide, 
That loose they be who dare to look upon her.’ 


“ In another sonnet he celebrates her 
** Mild humbless mixt with awful majesty.’ 


« And again, 


* Was it the works of nature or.of art 
Which tempered so the features of her face, 
That pride and meekness mixt by equal part 
Do both appear to adorn her beauty’s grace ?” 


« After a courtship of three years, this 
proud young beauty relented, and some 
graceful verses describe the intoxicating 
delight of her first smiles. He was mar- 
ried in Cork, in 1554, and has left the 
record of one day’s unalloyed happiness in 
the epithalamium he wrote on the oc-~ 
casion : — 


«6 Behold while she before the altar stands © 
Hearing the holy priest that to her speaks, 
And blesses her with his two happy hands, 
How the red roses flush up in her cheeks, 
And the pure snow-white lovely vermeil stain, 
Like crimson dyed in grain ! 
That even the angels, which continually 
About the sacred altar do remain, 
Forget their service, and about her fly, 
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Oft peeping in her face, which seems more fair 
The more they on it stare. 

But her sad eyes, still fixed upon the ground, 
Ate governed with a godly modesty 

That suffers not a look to glance away 

Which may let in a little thought unsound. 
Why blush ye, love! to give to me your hand? 
The pledge of all our band.’ 


«“ Such was the happy commencement 
of a brief and troublous interval. 

*¢ Not long after his marriage, Spenser 
paid a short visit to London, where he 
published three more books of the Fuiry 
Queen, and presented his ‘ View of the 
State of Ireland’ to the queen, The next 
year he returned home, and for a little 
longer every thing wore the air of peace- 
ful prosperity : he was happy in his wife, 
who had made him the father of two fair 
sons ; and his character as a resident pro- 
prietor, as well as his reputation as a poet, 
began to win him golden opinions in the 
city and surrounding territory. He was 
recommended also by the crown, to the 
office of sheriff for Cork. But the rebel- 
lion of Tyrone broke upon these goodly 
prospects, and surrounded every peaceful 
habitation with restless disquietudes and 
apprehensions. The inmates of one of 
Desmond’s castles could not sleep undis- 
turbed by the terrors which left no home 
secure. Frightful rumours were the daily 
conversation ; the quiet woods which the 
poet so long had peopled with the fawns, 
satyrs, and hamadryads in which his fancy 
loved to revel, teemed with no imaginary 
groups of wolvish kernes and ruffian bon- 
aghts fiercely looking out upon his castle 
and awaiting the night: night was haunted 
by fearful apprehensions — evil noises 
mingled in the winds, and the echoing 
signal was heard among the hills. Hap- 
less is their state who are under the influ- 
ence of such terrors—inflicting by antici- 
pation the sufferings which may not arrive. 
But this was not the good fortune of poor 
Spenser, of whose felicity we more lament 
the ruin because it was so complete. 
Blest in the union he had formed, a happy 
father, a husband much loving and much 
loved, admired, respected, and after a life 
of toil possessed of a growing fortune: 
one fatal hour reversed his fortunate po- 
sition, and sent him a houseless fugitive, 
with his helpless family, again to try his 
fortune in the uncertain favour of which 
he had so long experience. 

“ We cannot here offer any precise de- 
tail of the dreadful particulars of a dis- 
aster, the horror of which is perhaps better 
to be understood from a single incident 
than from any description. The poet 
with his family were compelled to fly with 
such precipitation, that their youngest in- 
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fant was left behind. Jt was perhaps the 
error of the wretched parents, inexperienced 
in popular convulsion, to imagine that a 
helpless and innocent babe could not be 
really in any risk; and they conceived 
that they had provided fully for its safety, 
by leaving the necessary directions for its 
journey on the following day, in a manner 
more accommodated to its tender age, 
The castle was plundered and burned, 
and the infant perished in the flames. The 
family only escaped by the promptness of 
their flight. They reached London, where 
they took lodgings in King-street. 

“ Spenser never recovered from the 
shock of this calamity. Despair and dis. 
couragement clouded his breast, and his 
health sunk rapidly under the combination 
of grief, want, and the renewal of a pain- 
ful servitude upon the capricious friendship 
of the great. We do not believe that he 
was utterly deserted in this distressing con- 
dition, because we do not believe in the 
utter baseness of mankind it would imply; 
feeling, generosity, and truth, can have no 
existence but in fable, if they are not to 
be found in the ranks of a high and 
polished aristocracy. But a just estimate 
of human nature, and a precise experience 
of the moral workings of society, is suffi- 
cient to account for the neglect which 
neither high worth, nor the possession of 
many friends, are enough to ward off. 
The generosity of the world is but an im- 
pulse, which its prudence, more constant, 
is ever tyring to limit and escape from; 
when the effort to relieve has been made, 
it is an easy thing to be satisfied that 
enough has been done, and to lay the 
blame of its actual insufficiency on the 
imprudence of the sufferer. The kindness 
is for the most part accompanied by coun- 
sel, for the most part inconsiderate, be- 
cause it cannot be otherwise. It cannot 
be expected that any one will apply to the 
emergency of another that clear and ela- 
borate scrutiny into the whole combination 
of their advantages and disadvantages 
which is necessary for conduct under the 
pressure of difficulty: counsel is cheap 
and easy, and all are ready to bestow it; 
but sound and considerate advice few have 
at their disposal when they need it for 
themselves, Our application of these re- 
flections, is but conjectural, and the result 
of our own long observation of the ways 
of the world. But it is certain that Spen- 
ser had many high and influential friends, 
and-claims of no slight order upon the 
sympathy of the good and wise, and upon 
the gratitude of all: the proudest orna- 
ments of the Elizabethan age are Spenser 
and Shakespeare, with either of whom 
(different as they are) no other can be 
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named. . Poor Spenser with a family— 
stripped of his estate—with the claim of 
service and the noble title of genius— 
was, if not absolutely deserted, allowed to 
sink into neglect and peuury. It is said, 
and not authoritatively contradicted, that 
when reduced to the most abject want, 
lord Essex sent him a sum of money 
which the poet's pride induced him to 
refuse. The circumstance is very likely 
to have received the exaggerations, so 
commonly attendant upon all incidents 
which can be distorted into scandal against 
the upper classes, We have already, in 
another memoir, had occasion to exa- 
mine a very similar story. We, however, 
think it sufficiently confirms the general 
inference of his having suffered from 
want; nor can we entertain any doubt 
that his spirit must have been shattered, 
and his pride diseased into a morbid irrit- 
ability by the sufferings and mortitications 
ever attendant upon such misfortunes. 

“ It is, in the midst of these painful cir- 
cumstances, cheering to contemplate the 
fact, that his wife—the haughty beauty 
whom he had woved for three years, and 
who adorned and exalted his short interval 
of worldly happiness—did not wrong the 
deep love and the immortalizing praises of 
the poet; but with the attachment and 
constancy peculiar to her sex, walked with 
him like a ministering angel in the fiery 
furnace of affliction and bitterness: con- 
firming her claim in sober history, to the 
encomium with which poesy has handed 
down her name. 

« Spenser only survived his flight from 
the country of his adoption, «a little more 
than kin and less than kind,” for five 
years, and died at his inn in King-street, 
in January, 1598, in the 45th year of his 
age. The world, which felt that he was to 
be no longer a burden, but thenceforth an 
honour, showered upon his heedless grave 
its most unavailing honours and distinc- 
tions. His funeral was conducted with a 
pomp more suited to his real merits, than 
to his fortunes, The earl of Essex con- 
tributed the cost, and the poets of the day 
came to shower their verses into his grave. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
next to Chaucer,—the only other name 
that could yet be named with his. His 
wife is understood to have survived him 
for some years, but not to have married 
again. His two sons had descendants, 
but have left no trace in our history ; they 
found their way to their native country, 
but did not recover their father’s estate. 
Sylvanus married a Miss Nangle, of Mon- 
eanymy, in the county of Cork: by her 
he had Edmund and William Spenser. 
The other son, Peregrine, left also a 
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son, who was afterwards teinstated by the 
court of claims, in all that could be ascer- 
tained of the Kilcolman estate. He was, 
however, afterwards outlawed for his ad- 
herence to James II. The property was 
again recovered to the family by William 
Spenser, the grandson of Sylvanus, by 
means of lord Halifax. It has, however, 
long passed away, and with it all distinct 
traces of the family. They are not, how- 
ever, the less likely to be still existing : 
property is the stem of the genealogical 
tree, of which the leaves and branches 
cannot long survive the support.” 


One word more in conclusion. It 
has been said, that in Ireland there is 
no nationality, and that this has been 
the bane of her literature. Would 
that we could give this a decided con- 
tradiction ; but, unfortunately, the 
past affords too much support and 
proof of the assertion. A _ book 
printed and published in Ireland, no 
matter what its merit, formerly had 
no chance of a fair sale. Nor was 
this all. A book relating to Ireland, 
no matter where published, met just 
as little encouragement. A history 
of Scotland would find Irish pur- 
chasers enough: a history of Ireland 
remain unopened on the shelves of 
the Dublin booksellers. No matter 
how remote the era,—how savage their 
national condition, there were plenty 
to read any description of the fate and 
fortune of a Highland chieftain. The 
most barbarous feud and faction, had 
it but a local habitation and a name 
north of the Tweed, was deeply inter- 
esting. Douglas, Bruce, Campbell, 
were household words,—a child could 
tell their stories ; while not one out of 
every thousand readers, here or in 
the sister kingdom, had the least ac- 
quaintance with a single one of the 
countless * tales of love or virtue” as- 
sociated with Norman invader or Irish 
chieftain. Yet is there one family— 
the wide spread and almost always un- 
fortunate Geraldines—within whose 
records might be found the framework 
of a thousand romances. But we 
would fain persuade ourselves, that 
this shameful apathy and want of in- 
terest towards our native country, was 
in no small degree occasioned and fos- 
tered by the very poor and incomplete 
works on the subject, that have here- 
tofore been in circulation. This ex- 
cuse, however, such as it is, the pre- 
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sent volumes have from henceforth 
deprived us of ; under this shelter we 
can no longer expect to find refuge. 
A better or more interesting work of 
the kind, we are bound to say, has not 
for years issued from the press. It 
would be an insult to the author to 
attempt any comparison between its 
merits and the similar collections of 
Scottish and English biographies, 
which it resembles in plan and appear- 
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ance, and by which it was suggested. 
For the honour of our national spirit 
we hope, though the book be 
published in Ireland, and though 
it records the lives and fortunes of 
Irishmen, that, at least, among his 
own countrymen, Mr. Wills may not 
find “the curse of Swift upon him,— 
to be an Irishman, and a man of 
genius.” 


CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


CHAPTER LVI.——THE DEPARTURE. 


On the morning of the 10th July, a 
despatch susehed us announcing that 
Sir Arthur Wellesley had taken up 
his head quarters at Placentia, for 
the purpose of communicating with 
Cuesta, then at Casa del Puerto, and 
ordering me immediately to repair to 
the Spanish head quarters, and await 
Sir Arthur’s arrival, to make my re- 
= vo the effective state of our 
cor As for me I was heartily tired 
of the e inaction of my present life, and, 
much as I relished the eccentricities 
of my friend the Major, longed ar- 
dently for a different sphere of action. 

Not so, Monsoon: the prospect of 
active employment, and the thoughts 
of being left once more alone—for his 
Portuguese staff afforded him little 
society—depressed him greatly, and as 
the hour of my departure drew near 
he appeared lower in spirits than I 
had ever seen him. 

**] shall be very lonely without you, 
Charley,” said he with ‘a sigh, as we 
sat the last evening together beside 
our cheerful wood fire. “I have 
little intercourse with the Dons; for 
my Portuguese is none of the best, 
and only comes when the evening is 
far advanced, and, besides, the villains, 
I fear, may remember the sherry af- 
fair. Two of my present staff were 
with me then.” 

“Is that the story Power so oftenal- 
luded to, Major, the King of Spain’s—? 

“ There, Charley, hush be cautious 
my boy, I'd rather not speak about 
that ‘till we get amongst our own 
fellows.” 


Just as you like, Major; but, do 


you know, I have a strong curiosity to 
hear the narrative.’ 

“Tf I’m not mistaken there is some 
one listening at the door: gently ; 
that’s it, eh?” 

“No; we are perfectly alone; the 
night’s early; who knows when we 
shall have as quiet an hour again to- 
gether ? Let me hear it by all means.” 

“ Well, I don’t care; the thing, 
heaven knows, is tolerably well 
known ; so, if you'll amuse yourself 
making a devil of the turkey’s legs 
there, I'll tell you the story ; it’s very 
short, Charley, and there’s no moral, 
so you're not likely to repeat it.” 

So saying, the Major filled up his 
glass, drew a little closer to the fire, 
and began :— 

‘«* When the French troops under La- 
borde were marching upon Alcobaca, 
in concert with Loison’s corps, I 
was ordered to convey a very valuable 
present of sherry, the Due d’Albu- 
querque was making to the Supreme 
| se a less than ten hogsheads of 
the best sherry the royal cellars of 
Madrid had formerly contained. 

“It was stored in the San Vincente 
convent; and the Junta knowing a 
little about monkish tastes and the 
wants of the Church, prudently thought 
it would be quite as well at Lisbon; I 
was accordingly ordered, with a suf. 
ficient force to provide for its safe 
conduct and secure arrival, and set 
out upon my march one lovely morn- 
ing in April with m precious convoy. 

“I don’t know, I never could un- 
derstand why temptations are thrown 
in our way in this life, except for the 
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pleasure of yielding to them. As for 
me, I’m a stoic when there’s nothing 
to be had; but let me get a scent of 
a well kept haunch, the odour of a 
wine bin once in my: nose, I forget 
every thing except appropriation. 
That bone smells deliciously, Charley ; 
a little garlic would improve it vastly. 

* Our road lay through cross paths 
and mountain tracts, for the French 
were scouring the country on every 
side, and my fellows, only twenty al- 
together, trembled at the very name 
of them, so that our only chance was 
to avoid falling in with any forage 
parties. We journeyed along for se- 
veral days, rarely making more than 
a few leagues between sun-rise and 
sun-set, a scout always in advance to 
assure us that all was safe. The road 
was a lonesome one, and the way 
weary—for I had no one to speak to 
or converse with—so I fell into a kind 
of musing fit about the old wine in the 
great brown casks ; I thought on its 
luscious flavour, its rich straw colour, 
its oily look as it flowed into the glass, 
the mellow after-taste, warming the 
heart as it went down, and I abso- 
lutely thought I could smell it through 
the cask. 

* How I longed to broach one of 
them, if it were only to see if my 
dreams about it were correct ; ‘maybe 
it's brown sherry’ thought I, ‘and I 
am all wrong.’ This was a very dis- 
tressing reflection: I mentioned it to 
the Portuguese intendant, who tra- 
velled with us as a kind of supercargo ; 
but the villain only grinned, and said 
something about ‘the Junta and the 
galleys for life, so I did not recur to it 
afterwards. Well, it, was upon the 
third evening of our march that the 
scout reported that at Merida, about 
a league distant we had fallen in 
with an English cavalry regiment 
who were on their march to the north- 
ern provinces, and remained that night 
in the village. As soon, therefore, as 
I had made all my arrangements for 
the night, I took a fresh horse, and 
cantered over to have a look at my 
countrymen, and _ hear the news. 
When I arrived it was dark night, 
but I was not long in finding out 
our fellows:: they were the 11th 
Light Dragoons, commanded by my 
old friend, Bowes, and with as jolly a 
mess as any in the service. 

“ Before half an hour’s time I was 
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in the midst of them, hearing all about 
the campaign, and telling them in re- 
turn about my convoy,—dilating upon 
the qualities of the wine as if I had 
been drinking it every day at dinner. 

‘© We had a very mellow night of 
it, and before four o’clock the senior 
Major and four Captains were under 
the table, and all the subs in a state 
unprovided for by the articles of war. 
So I thought I'd be going, and, wishing 
the sober ones a good bye, set out on 
my road to join my own party. 

**I had not gone above a hundred 

yards when I heard some one running 
after, and calling out my name. 

“*T say, Monsoon ; ; Major: con- 
found you, pull up.’ 

« « Well, what's the matter ; has any 
more lush turned up?’ inquir red I for 
we had drunk the tap dry when I left. 

** Not a drop, old fellow ’ said 
he ; ‘ but I was thinking of what you've 
been saying about that sherry.’ 

“¢ Well! What then?’ 

““« Why, I want to know how we 
could get a taste of it ?’ 

«*¢ You'd better get elected one of 
the Cortes,’ said I, laughing ; ‘ for it 
does not seem likely you'll do so in 
any other way.’ 

“*«]’m not sure of that,’ said he, 
smiling. ‘ What road do you travel 
to-morrow ?’ 

« « By Cavalhos and Reina.’ 

*** Whereabouts may you happen 
to be towards sun-set ?’ 

“¢] fear we shall be in the moun- 
tains,’ said 1, with a knowingloo k, 
‘where ambuscades and surprise par- 
ties would be highly dangerous.’ 

««* And your party consists of —?” 

“* About tw enty Portuguese, all 
ready to run at the first shot.’ 

“<T'll do it, Monsoon! 
hanged if I don’t.’ 

«* But, Tom,’ said I, ‘don’t make 
any blunder; only blank cartridge, 
my boy.’ 

** Honour bright!’ cried he; ‘your 
fellows are armed, of course ?’ 

“«* Never think of that; they may 
shoot each other in the confusion ; 
but, if you only make plenty of noise 
coming on, they'll never wait for you.’ 

“*« What capital fellows they must 
be.’ 

* «Crack troops, Tom; so don’t 
hurt them ; and now good night.’ 

“As I cantered off, I began to 
think over O’Flaherty’s idea, and, upon 
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my life, I didn’t half like it ; he was 
reckless devil- may-care fellow, and it 
was just as likely he would really put 
his scheme into practice. 

** When morning broke, however, 
we got under way again, and I amused 
myself all the forenoon in detailing 
stories of French cruelty ; so that, be- 
fore we had marched ten miles, there 
was not a man amongst us not ready 
to run at the slightest sound of attack 
on any side. As evening was falling 
we reached Morento, a little mountain 
pass which follows the course of a 
small river, and where, in many places, 
the mule carts had barely space enough 
to pass between the cliffs and the 
stream. ‘What a place for Tom 
O'Flaherty and his foragers !’ thought 
I, as we entered the little mountain 
gorge ; but all was silent as the grave ; 
except the tramp of our party, not a 
sound was heard. There was some- 
thing solemn and still in the great 
brown mountain, rising like vast walls 
on either side, with a narrow streak 
of gray sky at top, and in the dark 
sluggish stream, that seemed to awe 
us, and no one spoke; the muleteer 
ceased his merry song, and did not 
erack or flourish his long whip as be- 
fore, but chid his beasts in a half-mut- 
tered voice, and urged them faster, to 
reach the village before night-fall. 

*“*Egad, somehow I felt uncom- 
monly uncomfortable; I could not 
divest my mind of the impression that 
some disaster was impending, and I 
wished O'Flaherty and his project in 
a very warm climate. He'll attack us, 
thought I, where we can’t run; fair 
play for ever ; but, if they are not able 
to get away, even the militia will fight. 
However, the ev ening crept on, and no 
sign of his coming appeared on any 
side, and, to my sincere satisfaction T 
could see about half a league distant, 
the twinkling light of the little village 
where we were to halt for the night. 
It was just at this time that a scout I 
had sent out some few hundred yards 
in advance came galloping up almost 
breathless. 

«* The French, captain ; the French 
are upon us!’ said he, with a face 
like a ghost. 

**¢ Whew! Which way? howmany?’ 
said I, not at all sure that he might 
not be telling the truth. 

“ «Coming in force!’ said the fel- 
low: ‘ Dragoons | by this road.’ 





«*¢ Dragoons? By this road?’ re. 
peated every man of the party, looking 
at each other like men sentenced to be 
hanged. 

‘* Scarcely had they spoken, when we 
heard the distant noise of cavalry ad- 
vancing at a brisk trot. Lord what 
a scene ensued ! the soldiers ran hither 
and thither like frightened sheep ; 
some pulled out crucifixes and began 
to say their prayers ; others fired off 
their muskets in a panic; the mule 
drivers cut their traces, and endea- 
voured to get away by riding; and 
the Intendant took to his heels, 
screaming out to us, as he went, to 
fight manfully to the last, and that 
he'd report us favourably to the 
Junta. 

“« Just at this moment the dragoons 
came in sight: they came galloping 
up, shouting like madmen. One look 
was enough for my fellows; they 
sprang to their legs from their devo- 
tions, fired a volley straight at the new 
moon, and ran like men. 

«] was knocked down in the rush ; 
and as I regained my legs, Tom Q’F la- 
herty was standing beside me, laughing 
like mad. 

« «Eh, Monsoon! I’ve kept my 
word, old fellow! What legs they 
have! we shall make no prisoners, 
that’s certain. Now lads, here it is, 
put the horses too—here. We shall 
take but one, Monsoon, so that your 
gallant defence of the rest will please 
the Junta. Good night; good night! 
I will drink your health every night 
these two months.’ 

“ So saying, Tom sprung to his 
saddle, and in less time than I've 
been telling it the whole was over and 
I sitting by myself in the gray moon- 
light, meditating on all I saw, and 
now and then shouting for my Portu- 
guese friends to come back again. 
They came in time, by twos and threes, 
and at last the whole party re-assem- 
bled, and we set forth again; every 
man, from the intendant to the drum- 
mer, lauding my valour, and saying, 
that Don Monsoon was a match for 
the Cid.” 

** And how did the Junta hehave ?” 

“ Like trumps, Charley : made me 
a Knight of Battalha, and kissed me 
on both cheeks; having sent twelve 
dozen of the rescued wine to my quar- 
ters, as a small testimony of their es- 

teem. Ihave laughed very often at it 
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since. But hush, Charley: what’s 
that I hear without there ?” 

“Oh, it’s my fellow Mike. He 
asked my leave to entertain his friends 
before parting, and I perceive he is 
delighting them with a song.” 

« But what a confounded air it is! 
dre the words Hebrew ? ” 

“ Trish, Major ; most classical Irish, 
too, I'll be bound.” 

“Trish! I’ve heard most tongues ; 
but that certainly surprises me. Call 
him in, Charley, and let us have the 
canticle.” 

Ina few minutes more, Mr. Free 
appeared in a state of very satisfactory 
elevation, his eyebrows alternately 
rising and falling, his mouth a little 
drawn to one side and a side motion 
in his knee-joints that might puzzle 
a physiologist to account for. 

“ A very sweet little song of yours, 
Mike,” said the major ; “a very sweet 
thing, indeed. Wet your lips, 
Mickey,” 

* Long life to your honour, and 
Master Charles there, too, and them 
that belongs to both of yez. Maya 
gooseberry skin make a nightcap for 
the man would harm either of yez.’ 

“ Thank you, Mike. And now 
about that song.” 

“ It's the ouldest tune ever was 
sung,” said Mike, with a hiccup, barr- 

in’ Adam had a taste for music ; but 
the words—the poethry is not so 
ould.” 

« And how comes that ?” 

“The poethry, ye see, was put to 
it by one of my ancesthors ; he was a 
great inventhor in times past, and made 
beautiful songs ; and ye’d never guess 
what it’s all about.” 

«* Love, mayhap?” quoth Monsoon. 

“ Sorry taste of kissing from be- 
ginning to end.” 

« A drinking song?” said I. 

‘“‘ Whiskey is never mentioned.” 

“Fighting is the only other na- 
tional pastime. It must be in praise 
of sudden death ?” 

* You're out again: but sure you'd 
niver guess it,” said Mike. “ Well, 
ye see, here’s what it is. It’s the 
praise and glory of ould Ireland in 
the great days that’s gone, when we 
were all Phenayceans and Armenians, 
and when we worked all manner of 
beautiful contrivances in goold and 
silver; bracelets, and collars, and 
tea-pots, elegant to look at ; and read 


Roosian and Latin, and played the 
harp and the barrel-organ; and eat 
and drank of the best, for nothing but 
asking.” 

“‘ Blessed times, upon my life,” 
quoth the major. “I wish we had 
them back again.” 

‘«‘ There’s more of your mind,” said 
Mike, steadying himself. My ances- 
thors was great people in them days ; 
and, sure, it isn’t in my present situa- 
tion I'd be, av we had them back again: 
sorra bit, faith! It isn’t ‘come here, 
Mickey—bad luck to you, Mike—or 
that blackguard, Mickey Free’—people 
*d be calling me.” But, no matter. 
Here’s your ‘health again, Major Mon- 
soon % 

“ Never mind vain regrets, Mike. 
Let us hear your song: the major has 
taken a great fancy to it.” 

«Ah! then, it’s joking you are, 
mister Charles,” said Mike, affecting 
an air of most bashful coyness. 

“ By no means. We want to hear 
you sing it.” 

“ To be sure we do. Sing it by 
all means. Never be ashamed. King 
David was very fond of singing: 
upon my life he was.” 

* But you'd never understand a 
word of it, sir.” 

‘No matter: we know what it’s 
about. That's the way with the Le- 
gion: they don’t know much English, 
but they generally guess what I’m at.” 

This argument seemed to satisfy all 
Mike’s remaining scruples ; so plac- 
ing himself in an attitude of consider- 
able pretension as to grace, he began, 
with a voice of no very measured 
compass, an air of which, neither by 
name or otherwise, can I give any 
conception—my principal amusement 
being derived from a tol de rol chorus 
of the major, which concluded each 
verse, and, indeed, in a lower key, ac- 
companied the singer throughout. 

Since that, I have succeeded in ob- 
taining a free-and-easy translation of 
the lyric ; but, in my anxiety to pre- 
serve the metre and something of the 
spirit of the original, 1 have made 
several blunders and many anachron- 
isms: Mr. Free, however, pronounces 
my version a good one, and the world 
must take his word, till some more 
worthy translator shall have consigned 
it to immortal verse. 

With this apology, therefore, I pre- 
sent Mr. Free’s song :— 
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Air ‘“ Na Guilloch y’ Goulen,” 


1. 
“ Oh! once we were illigant people, 
Though we now live in cabins of mud; 
And the land that ye see from the steeple 
Belonged to us all from the flood. 
My father was then king of Connaught, 
My grandaunt viceroy of Tralee ; 
But the Sassenach came, and, signs on it! 
The devil an acre have we. 
Mu, 
* The least of us then were all earls, 
And jewels we wore without name ; 
We drank punch out of rubies and pearls— 
Mr. Petrie can tel) you the same.— 
But, except some turf mould and potatoes, 
There's nothing our own we can call : 
And the English—bad luck to them!—hate us, 
Because we've more fun than them all! 
Ml. 
** My grandaunt was niece to St, Kevin, 
That's the reason my name's Micky Free! 
Priest's nieces—but sure he’s in Heaven, 
And bis failins is nothin to me. 
And we still might get on without doctors, 
If they'd let the ould Island alone, 
And if purple men, priests, and tithe proctors. 
Were crammed down the great gun of Ath. 
lone.” 


As Mike’s melody proceeded, the 
major’s thorough bass waxed beauti- 
fully less: now and then, it’s true, 
roused by some momentary strain, it 
swelled upwards in full chorus; but 
gradually these passing flights grew 
rarer, and finally all ceased, save a 
long, low, droning sound, like the ex- 
piring sigh of a wearied bagpipe. His 
fingers still continued mechanically to 
beat time upon the table, and still hi 
head nodded, sympathetically to the 
music ; his eyelids closed in sleep, and, 
as the last verse concluded, a full- 
drawn snore announced that Monsoon, 
if not in the land of dreams, was, at 
least, ina happy oblivion of all ter- 
restrial concerns, and caring as little 
for the woes of green Erin, and the 
altered fortunes of the Free family 
as any Saxon that ever oppressed 
them. 

There he sat, the finished decanter 
and empty goblet testifying that his 
labours had only ceased from the pres- 
sure of necessity; but the broken, 
half-uttered words that fell from his 
lips, evinced that he reposed on the 
last bottle of the series. 

* Oh, thin! he’s a fine ould gentle- 
man,” said Mike, after a pause of 
some minutes, during which he had 
been contemplating the Major with 
all the critical acumen Chantry or 
Canova would have bestowed upon an 
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antique statue: “ A fine ould gentle- 
man every inch of him; and it’s the 
master would like to have him up at 
the Castle.” 

“ Quite true, Mike; but let us not 
forget the road. Look to the cattle, 
and be ready to start within an 
hour.” 

«When he left the room for this 
purpose, I endeavoured to shake the 
Major into momentary consciousness 
ere we parted. 

“ Major, Major,” said I, “ time is 
up. I must start.” 

“ Yes, it’s all true, your Excellency : 
they pillaged a little; and, if they 
did change their facings, there was a 
great temptation. All the red velvet 
they found in the churches ; 

* Good bye, old fellow, good bye !” 

“ Stand at ease |” 

* Can’t unfortunately, yet awhile: 
so farewell. I'll make a capital report 
of the legion to Sir Arthur; shall I 
add any thing particularly from your- 
self?” 

“ This, and the shake that accom- 
panied it, aroused him ; he started up, 
and looked about him for a few se- 
conds. 

“ Eh, Charley! You didn’t say Sir 
Arthur was here, did you ?” 

“ No, Major, don’t be frightened ; 
he’s many a league off. I asked if 
you had any thing to say when I met 
him ?” 

“ Oh yes, Charley. Tell him we're 
capital troops in our own little way 
in the mountains: would never do in 
pitched battles; skirmishing’s our 
forte, and, for cutting off stragglers or 
sacking a town, back them at any 
odds.” 

* Yes, yes, I know all that; you’ve 
nothing more ?” 

‘‘ Nothing,” said he, once more 
closing his eyes and crossing his hands 
before him, while his lips continued to 
mutter on, “nothing more, except 
you may say from me,—he knows me, 
Sir Arthur does. Tell him to 
guard himself from intemperance : 
a fine fellow if he wouldn’t drink.” 

“You horrid old humbug, what 
nonsense are you muttering there?” — 

“Yes, yes ; Solomon says, who hath 
red eyes and carbuncles,—they that 
mix their lush. Pure Sneyd never 
injured any one. Tell him so from 
me—it’s an old man’s advice, and, I 
have drunk some hogsheads of it.” 

With these words he ceased to 
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speak, while his head, falling gently 
forward upon his chest, proclaimed 
him sound asleep. 


Chapter L VII.—Cuesta. 
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‘ Adieu! then for the last time,” 
said I, slapping him gently on the 
shoulder: ‘ and now for the road.” 


CHAPTER LVII.——CUESTA. 


Tue second day of our journey was 
drawing to a close as we came in view 
of the Spanish army. 

The position they occupied was an 
undulating plain beside the Teitar 
river: the country presented no 
striking feature of picturesque beauty ; 
but the scene befere us needed no 
such aid to make it one of the most 
interesting kind. From the little 
mountain path we travelled, we beheld 
beneath a force of thirty thousand 
men drawn up in battle array ; dense 
columns of infantry alternating with 
squadrons of horse or dark masses of 
artillery dotted the wide plain, the 
bright steel glittering in the rich sun- 
set of a July evening, when not a 
breath of air was stirring: the very 
banners hung listlessly ; and not a 
sound broke the solemn stillness of 
the hour. All was silent: so impres- 
sive and so strange was the spectacle 
of a vast army thus resting mutely 
under arms, that 1 reined in my horse 
and almost doubted the reality of the 
scene as I gazed uponit. The dark 
shadows of the tall mountain were 
falling across the valley, and a starry 
sky was already replacing the ruddy 
glow of sunset as we reached the 
plain ; but still no change took place 
in the position of the Spanish army. 

** Who goes there,” cried a hoarse 
voice as we issued from the mountain 
gorge, and in a moment we found 
ourselves surrounded by an outpost 
party. Having explained as well as I 
was able who I was and for what 
reason | was there, I proceeded to 
accompany the officer towards the 
camp. 

On my way thither I learned the 
reason of the singular display of troops 
which had been so puzzling to me. 
From an early hour of that day Sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s arrival had been 
expected, and old Cuesta had drawn 
up his men for inspection, and re- 
mained thus for several hours patient- 
ly awaiting his coming ; he himself, 
overwhelmed with years and infirmity, 
sitting upon his horse the entire 
time. 


At it was not necessary that I 
should be presented to the general, my 
report being for the ear of Sir Arthur 
himself, I willingly availed myself of 
the hospitality proffered by a Spanish 
officer of cavalry ; and, having pro- 
vided for the comforts of my tired 
cattle and taken a hasty supper, issued 
forth to look at the troops, which, al- 
though it was now growing late, were 
still in the same attitude. 

Scarcely had I been half an hour 
thus occupied, when the stillness of 
the scene was suddenly interrupted by 
the loud report of a large gun, imme- 
diately followed by a long roll of 
musketry, while, at the same moment, 
the bands of the different regiments 
struck up; and, as if by magic, a 
blaze of red light streamed across the 
dark ranks: this was effected by pine 
torches held aloft at intervals, throw- 
ing a lurid glow upon the grim and 
swarthy features of the Spaniards, 
whose brown uniforms and slouching 
hats presented a most picturesque 
effect as the red light fell upon them. 

The swell of the thundering cannon 
grew louder and nearer ; the shoul- 
dering of muskets, the clash of sabres, 
and the hoarse roll of the drum, 
mingling in one common din. I at 
once guessed that Sir Arthur had 
arrived, and, as I turned the flank 
of a battalion, I saw the staff ap- 
proaching. 

Nothing can be conceived more 
striking than their advance. In the 
front rode old Cuesta himself clad in 
the costume of a past century! his 
slashed doublet and trunk hose re- 
minding one of a more chivalrous 
period; his heavy unwieldy figure 
looming from side to side, and threat- 
ening at each moment to fall from 
his saddle. On each side of him 
walked two figures gorgeously dressed, 
whose duty appeared to be, to sustain 
the chief in his seat. At his side 
rode a far different figure: mounted 
upon a slight made, active thorough- 
bred, whose drawn flanks bespoke a 
long and weary journey, sat Sir 


Arthur Wellesley ; a plain blue frock 
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and gray trousers being his unpre- 
tending costume; but the eagle 
glance which he threw around on 
every side, the quick motion of his 
hand as he pointed hither and thither 
among the dense battalions, bespoke 
him every inchasoldier. Behind them 
came a brilliant staff, glittering in 
aiguillettes and golden trappings, 
among whom I recognised some well 
remembered faces ; our gallant leader 
at the Douro, Sir Charles Stewart, 
among the number. 

As they passed the spot where I 
was standing, the torch of a foot 
soldier behind me flared suddenly out, 
and threw a strong flash upon the 
party. Cuesta’s horse grew fright- 







Tue hours passed slowly over, and I 
at length grew weary of waiting. 
For some time I had amused myself 
with observing the slouching gait and 
unsoldier-like air of the Spaniards as 
they lounged carelessly about ; look- 
ing, in dress, gesture, and appoint- 
ment, far more like a guerilla than a 
regular force ; then, again, the strange 
contrast of the miserable hut, with 
falling chimney and ruined walls, to 
the glitter of the mounted guard of 
honour who sat motionless beside it, 
served to pass the time; but as the 
night was already far advanced, I 
turned towards my quarters, hoping 
that the next morning might gratify 
my curiosity about my friends. 

Beside the tent where I was billet- 
ed I found Mike in waiting, who, 
the moment he saw me, came hastily 
forward with a letter in his hand. 
An officer of Sir Arthur's staff had 
left it while I was absent, desiring 
Mike on no account to omit its deliv- 
ery the first instant he met me. The 
hand—not a very legible one—was per- 
fectly unknown to me, and the appear- 
ance of the billet such as betrayed no 
over scrupulous care in the writer. 

I trimmed my lamp leisurely; threw 
a fresh log upon the fire; disposed 
myself completely at full length beside 
it; and then proceeded to form ac- 
quaintance with my unknown corres- 
pondent. I will not attempt any 
description of the feelings which gra- 
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ened, and plunged so fearfully for a 
minute, that the poor old man could 
searcely keep his seat. A smile shot 
across Sir Arthur's features at the 
moment ; but the next instant he was 
grave and steadfast as before. 

A wretched hovel, thatched and in 
ruins, formed the head-quarters of the 
Spanish army, and thither the staff 
now bent their steps ; a supper being 
provided there for our commander-in- 
chief and the officers of of his suite. 
Although not of the privileged party, 
I lingered round the spot for some 
time anxiously expecting to meet some 
friend or acquaintance, who might tell 
me the news of our people and what 
events had occurred in my absence. 


The 
letter itself will suggest them to those 


dually filled me as I read on. 


who know my story. It ran thus:— 


** Placentia, July 8th, 1809. 


“Dear O' Mattey, 

* Although I'd rather march to 
Lisbon barefoot than write three lines, 
Fred Power insists upon my turning 
scribe, as he has a notion you'll be up 
at Cuesta’s head quarters about this 
time. You're in a nice scrape, devil 
a lie in it: here has Fred been fighting 
that fellow Trevyllian for you; all 
because you would not have patience 
and fight him yourself, the morning 
= left the Douro. So much for 

1aste : let it be a lesson to you all your 

life. 

“Poor Fred got the ball in his hip, 
and the devil a one of the doctors can 
find it: but he’s getting better any 
way, and going to Lisbon for change 
of air. Meanwhile, since Power's 
been wounded, Trevyllian’s speaking 
very hard of you, and they all say 
here you must come back—no matter 
how—and put matters to rights. Fred 
has placed the thing in my hands, and 
I'm thinking we'd better call out the 
‘heavies’ by turns; for most of them 
stand by Trevyllian. Maurice Quill 
and myself sat up considering it last 
night ; but, somehow we don't clearly 
remember to-day a beautiful plan we 
hit upon ; however,we'll have at it again 
this evening. Meanwhile come over 
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here, and let us be doing something. 
We hear that old Monsoon has blown 
up a town, a bridge, and big convent ; 
they must have been hiding the plun- 
der very closely, or he'd never have 
been reduced to such extremities. 
We'll have a brush with the French 
soon. «Yours most eagerly, 
«“S. O’Suavuenessy.” 


My first thought, as I ran my eyes 
over these lines, was, to seek for 
Power's note, written on the morning 
we parted. I opened it, and to my 
horror found that it only related to 
my quarrel with Hammersley. My 
meeting with Trevyllian had been 
during Fred's absence, and—when he 
assured me that all was satisfactorily 
arranged, and a full explanation ten- 
dered; that nothing interfered with 
my departure, I utterly forgot that he 
was only aware of one half my trou- 
bles; and, in the haste and bustle of 
my departure had not a moment left 
me to collect myself, and think calmly 
on the matter. The two letters lay 
before me, and, as I thought over the 
stain upon my character thus unwit- 
tingly incurred,—the blast I have 
thrown upon my _ reputation—the 
wound of my poor friend, who exposed 
himself for my sake,—I grew sick at 
heart, and the bitter tears of agony 
burst from my eyes. 

That weary night passed slowly 
over, the blight of all my pros- 
pects, when they seemed fairest and 
brightest, presented itself to me in a 
hundred shapes; and when, overcome 
by fatigue and exhaustion, I closed my 
eyes to sleep, it was only to follow up 
in my dreams my waking thoughts. 
Morning came at length ; but its bright 
sunshine and balmy air brought no 
comfort to me: I absolutely dreaded 
to meet my brother officers; I felt 
that, in such a position as I stood, that 
no half or partial explanation could 
suffice to set me right in their estima- 
tion: and yet, what opportunity had 
I for aught else? Irresolute how to 
act, I sat leaning my head upon my 
hands, when I heard a footstep ap- 
proach: I looked up and saw before 
me no other than my poor friend 
Sparks, from whom I had been sepa- 
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rated so long. Any other adviser at 
such a moment would, I acknowledge, 
have been as welcome; for the poor 
fellow knew but little of the world 
and still less of the service. However, 
one glance convinced me that his heart 
at least was true, and I shook his out- 
stretched hand with delight. In a 
few words, he informed me that Meri- 
vale had secretly commissioned him to 
come over, in the hope of meeting 
me; that, although all the 14th men 
were persuaded that I was not to 
blame in what had occurred, yet 
that reports so injurious had gone 
abroad, so many partial and imperfect 
statements were circulated, that no- 
thing but my return to head quarters 
would avail, and that I must not lose 
a moment in having Trevyllian out, 
with whom all the misrepresentation 
had originated. 

“This, of course,” said Sparks, “ is 
to be a secret; Merivale being our 
Colonel 

“ Of course,” said I: “he cannot 
countenance, much less counsel, such 
a proceeding. Now then, for the 
road.” 

«Yes; but you cannot leave before 
making your report. Gordon expects 
to see you at eleven: he told me so last 
night.” 

“ T cannot help it; I shall-not wait; 
my mind is made up. My career here 
matters but little in comparison with 
this horrid charge. I shall be broke, 
but I shall be avenged.” 

“Come, come, O'Malley; you are 
in our hands now, and you must be 
guided. You shall wait; you shall see 
Gordon: half an hour will make your 
report, and I have relays of horses 
along the road, and we shall reach 
Placentia by nightfall.” 

There was a tone of firmness in this, 
so unlike any thing I ever looked for 
in the speaker, and withal so much of 
foresight and precaution, that I could 
scarcely credit my senses as he spoke. 
Having, at length agreed to his propo- 
sal, Sparks left me to think over my 
return of the legion, promising that, 
immediately after my interview with 
the military secretary, we should start 
together for head quarters. 




































































































































































































































































































“Tuts is Major O’Shaughnessy’s 
quarters, sir,” said a sergeant, as he 
stopped short at the door of a small 
low house in the midst of an olive 
plantation; an Irish wolf-dog—the 
well-known companion of the major— 
lay stretched across the entrance, and 
watching with eager and blood-shot 
eyes the process of cutting up a bul- 
lock, which two soldiers in undress 
jackets were performing within a few 
yards of the spot. 

Stepping cautiously across the sa- 
vage-looking sentinel, I entered the 
little hall, and, finding no one near, 
passed into a small room, the door of 
which lay half open. 

A very palpable odour of cigars and 
brandy proclaimed even without his 
presence, that this was O’Shaughnessy’s 
sitting room; so I sat myself down 
upon an old fashioned sofa to wait pa- 
tiently for his return, which I heard 
would be immediately after the evening 
parade. Sparks had become knocked up 
during our ride, so that the last three 
leagues I was alone, and, like most 
men in such circumstances, pressed on 
only the harder. Completely worn 
out for want of rest, I had scarcely 
placed myself on the sofa when I fell 
sound asleep. When I awoke all was 
dark around me, save the faint flicker- 
ing of the wood embers on the hearth, 
and, for some moments, I could not re- 
member where I was; but by degrees 
recollection came, and as I thought 
over my position and its possible con- 
sequences, I was again nearly dropping 
to sleep, when the door suddenly open- 
ed and a heavy step sounded on the 
floor. 

I lay still and spoke not, as a large 
figure in a cloak approached the fire- 
place, and, stooping down, endeavoured 
to light a candle at the fast expiring 
fire. 

[had little difficulty in detecting the 
major even by the half light: a mut- 
tered execration upon the candle, given 
with an energy that only an Irishman 
ever bestows upon slight matters, soon 
satisfied me on this head. 

“* May the devil fly away with the 
commissary, and the chandler to the 
forces. Ah, you're lit at last.” 


Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon. 


CHAPTER LIX.— MAJOR O'SHAUGHNESSY. 





With these words he stood up, and 
his eyes falling on me at the moment, 
he sprung a yard or two backwards, 
exclaiming as he did so, “ the blessed 
Virgin be near us; what’s this !”—a 
most energetic crossing of himself ac- 
companying his words. My pale and 
haggard face, when suddenly presented 
to his, having suggested to the worthy 
major the impression of a supernatu- 
ral visiter : a hearty burst of laughter, 
which I could not resist, was my 
only answer; and the next moment 
O'Shaughnessy was wrenching my 
hand in a grasp like a steel vice. 

* Upon my conscience, I thought it 
was your ghost ; and, if you kept quiet 
a minute Titer, I was going to pro- 
mise you Christian burial, and as many 
masses for your soul as my uncle the 
Bishop could say between this and 
Easter. How are you, my boy?—a 
little thin and something paler, I think, 
than when you left us.” 

Having assured him that fatigue 
and hunger were in a great measure 
the cause of my sickly looks, the 
major proceeded to place before me 
the debris of his day’s dinner, with a 
sufficiency of bottles to satisfy a mess 
tuble, keeping up as he went a running 
fire of conversation. 

“T'm as glad as if the Lord took 
the senior major, to see you here this 
night. With the blessing of Provi- 
dence, we'll shoot Trevyllian in the 
morning and any more of the heavies 
that like it. You are an ill treated 
man, that’s what it is; and Dan 
O’Shaughnessy says it. Help your- 
self, my boy, crusty old port in that 
bottle as ever you touched your lips 
to. Power’s getting all right. It 
was contract powder—warranted not 
to kill. Bad luck to the commissaries 
once more! With such ammunition 
Sir Arthur does right to trust most to 
the bayonet. And how is Monsoon, 
the old rogue ?” 

“ Gloriously: living in the midst 
of wine and olives.” 

“ No fear of him, the old sinner: 
but he is a fine fellow, after all. 
Charley, you are eating nothing, 
boy.” 

* To tell you the truth, I’m far 
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more anxious to talk with you at this Dan, he'll fail this time. He was 
moment than aught else.” sitting with his friend Beaufort when 

“So you shall; the night’s young. I reached his quarters, and received 
Meanwhile I hadbetter not delay mat- me with all the ceremonious politeness 
ters—you want to have Trevyllian out he well knows how to assume. I told 
—is not that so?” him in a few words the object of my 

“ Of course, you are aware how it visit; upon which Trevyllian, stand- 
happened ?” ing up, referred me to his friend for a 

“IT know every thing—go on with reply, and left the room. I thought 
your supper, and don’t mind me; I'll _ that all was right, and sat down to dis- 
be back in twenty minutes or less.” cuss, as I believed, preliminaries, when 

Without waiting for any reply, he the cool puppy, with his -back to 
once more threw his cloak around the fire, carelessly lisped out, ¢ It 
him, and strode out of the room. Once can’t be, major: your friend is too 
more I was alone: but already my late!’” 
frame of mind was altered; the « ¢ Too late !—too late ?’”’ said I. 
cheering tone of my reckless gallant “« Yes, precisely so—not up to 
countryman had raised my spirits, time; the affair should have come off 
and I felt animated by his very some six weeks since—We won't meet 
manner. him now.’” 

An hour elapsed before the major «<« Ts that really your answer ?’” 
returned, and, when he did come, his “<« This is really my answer ; and 
appearance and gestures bespoke anger not only so, but the decision of our 
and disappointment. He threw him-  mess.’” 
self hurriedly into a seat, and for some “ What I said after this he may 
minutes never spoke. remember. Devil take me if I can; 

“The world’s beautifully changed, but I have a vague recollection of 
any how, since I began it, O'Malley, saying something, the aforesaid mess 
when you thanked a man civilly that _ will never petition the Horse Guards to 
asked you to fight him; the devil ut on their regimental colours: and 
take the cowards, say I.” I am % 

“What has happened, tell me, I With these words the major gulped 
beseech you !”’ down a full goblet of wine, and once 

“He won't fight,” said the major, more resumed his walk through the 
blurting out the words as if they room. I shall not attempt to record 
would choke him. the feelings which agitated me during 

“ He'll not fight! and why ?” the major’s recital. In one rapid 

The major was silent: he seemed glance I saw the aim of my vindictive 
confused and embarrassed; he turned enemy. My honour, not my life, was 
from the fire to the table, from the the object he sought for; and ten 
table to the fire, filled out a glass of thousand times more than ever did I 
wine, drank it hastily off, and, spring- pant for the opportunity to confront 
ing from his chair, paced the room him in a deadly combat. 
with long impatient strides. “ Charley,” said O'Shaughnessy, at 

“« My dear O'Shaughnessy, explain, length, placing his hand upon my 
I beg of you. Does he refuse to meet shoulder, “ you must get to bed now: 
me for any reason . nothing more can be done to- 

‘* He does,” said the major, turning night in my way. Be assured of one 
on me a look of deep feeling as he thing, my boy—I’ll not desert you; 
spoke ; “and he does it to ruin you, andif that assurance can give youa 
my boy; but, as sure as my name is sound sleep, you'll not need a lullaby.” 


CHAPTER LX.—PRELIMINARIES. 


I awoxe refreshed on the following O’Shaughnessy's coming, trusting that 
morning, and came down to breakfast he might be able to confirm my hopes. 
with a lighter heart than I had even His servant informed that the major 
hoped for; a secret feeling that all had been absent since day-break, and 
would go well had somehow taken pos- _left orders that he was not to be waited 
session of me, and I longed for for at breakfast. 
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I was not destined, however, to pass 
a solitary time in his absence, for every 
moment brought some new arrival to 
visit me, and during the morning the 
colonel and every officer of the regi- 
ment not on actual duty came over. 
I soon learned that the feeling respect- 
ing Trevyllian’s conduct was one of 
unmixed condemnation among my own 
corps; but that a kind of party spirit 
which had subsisted for some months 
between the regiment he belonged to 
and the fourteenth, had given a graver 
character to the affair and induced 
many men to take up his views of the 
transaction ; and, although I heard of 
none who attributed my absence to any 
dislike to a meeting, yet there were 
several who conceived that by going at 
the time I had forfeited all claim to sa- 
tisfaction at his hands. 

** Now that Merivale is gone,” said 
an officer to me, as the colonel left the 
room, “ I may confess to you that he 
sees nothing to blame in your conduct 
throughout, and, even had you been 
aware of how matters were circum- 
stanced, your duty was too imperative 
to have preferred your personal consi- 
derations to it!” 

«* Does any one know where Conyers 
is?” said Baker. ‘ The story goes 
that Conyers can assist us here.” 

“Conyers is at Zarza la Mayor with 
the 28th: but what can he do?” 

“‘ That I'm not able to tell you; but 
I know O'Shaughnessy heard some- 
thing at parade this morning, and has 
set off in search of him on every side.” 

“ Was Conyers ever out with Tre- 
vyllian ?” 

* Not as a principal, I believe. The 
report is, however, that he knows more 
about him than other people, as Tom 
certainly does of everybody.” 

“ It is rather a new thing for Tre- 
vyllian to refuse a meeting. They say, 
O' Malley,he has heard of your shooting. 

* No, no,” said another, “he cares 
very little for any man’s pistol. If the 
story be true, he fires a second or two 
before his adversary ;—at least it was 
in that way he killed Carysfort !” 


“ Here comes the great O’Shaugh- 
nessy !"’ cried some one at the window ; 
and the next moment the heavy gal- 
lop of a horse was heard along the 
causeway. 

In an instant we all rushed to the 
door to receive him. 

“ Tt’s all right, lads, "cried he, as he 
came up, “ we have him this time.” 


“ How? when? why? what way 
have you managed ?’ ’ fell from a dozen 
of voices, as the major elbowed his way 
through the crowd to the sitting-room. 

“In the first place,” said O’Shaugh- 
nessy, drawing a long breath, “ I have 
promised secrecy as to the steps of this 
transaction: secondly, if I hadn't, it 
would puzzle me to break it; for I'll 
be hanged if I know more than your- 
selves. Tom Conyers wrote me afew 
lines for Trevyllian; and Trevyllian 
pledges himself to meet our friend ; 
and that’s all we need know or care 
for.” 

‘Then you have seen Trevyllian 
this morning.” 

* No, Beaufort met me‘ at the vil- 
lage,” but even now, it seems this 
affair is never to come off. Trevyllian 
has been sent with a forage party to- 
wards Lesca ; however, that can’t bea 
long absence. But for heaven’s sake 
let me have some breakfast.” 

While O’Shaughnessy proceeded to 
the attack of the viands before him, 
the others chatted about in little 
groups ; but all wore the pleased and 
happy looks of men who had rescued 
their friend from a menaced danger. 
As for myself, my heart swelled with 
gratitude to the kind fellows around 
me. 

“ How has Conyers assisted us at 
this juncture ?” was my first question 
to O’Shaughnessy when we were once 
more alone. 

“T am not at liberty to speak on that 
subject, Charley. But be satisfied, 
the reasons for which Trevyllian meets 
you are fair and honourable.” 

** 1 am content.” 

“ The only thing now to be done 
is, to have the meeting as soon as 
possible.” 

“We are all agreed upon that 
point,” said J, “and the more so as 
the matter had better be decided be- 
fore Sir Arthur’s return.” 

* Quite true ; and now, O’Malley, 
you had better join your people as 
soon as may be, and it will put a stop 
to all talking about the matter.” 

The advice was good, and I lost no 
time in complying with it, and when I 


joined the regiment that day at mess, 


it was with a light heart and a cheer- 
ful spirit ; for, come what might of 
the affair, of one thing I was certain, 
my character was now put above any 
reach of aspersion, and my reputation 
beyond attack. 
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CHAPTER LXI.—ALL RIGHT, 


Some days after my return to head 
quarters, I was returning from a visit 
I had been making to a friend at one 
of the outposts, when an officer whom 
I knew slightly, overtook me and in- 
formed me that Major O'Shaughnessy 
had been to my quarters in search of 
me, and had sent persons in different 
directions to find me. 

Suspecting the object of the major’s 
haste, I hurried on at once, and as I 
rode up to the spot, found him in the 
midst of a group of officers engaged 
to all appearance in most eager con- 
versation, “ Oh, here he comes,” cried 
he, as I cantered up. “ Come, my boy 
—doff the blue frock, as soon as you 

ean, and turn out in your best fitting 
black ; every thing has been settled 
for this evening at seven o'clock, and 
we have no time to lose.” 

“ T understand you,” said I, “ and 
shall not keep you waiting ;” so saying, 
I sprang from the saddle and hastened 
to my quarters ; as I entered the 
room I was followed by O'Shaugh- 
nessy, who closed the door after him 
as he came in, and turning the 
key in it, sat down beside the table 
and folding his arms, seemed buried in 
reflection. As I proceeded with my 
toilet he returned no answers to the 
numerous questions I r to him, 
either as to the time of Trevyllian’s 
return—the place of the meeting—or 
any other part of the transaction. 

His attention seemed to wander far 
from all around and about him ; and, 
as he muttered indistinctly to himself, 
the few words I could catch, bore not 
in the remotest degree upon the matter 
before us. 

«I have written a letter or two 
here, Major,” said I, opening my 
writing desk, ‘‘ in case any thing hap- 
pens, you will look to a few things 1 
have mentioned here. Somehow I 
could not write to poor Fred. Power, 
but you must tell him for me, that 
his noble conduct towards me was the 
last thing I spoke of.” 

* What confounded nonsense you 
are talking!” said O'Shaughnessy, 
springing from his seat, and crossing 
the room with tremendous strides, 
“ croaking away there as if the bullet 

Vou. XVII. 


was in your thorax—hang it, man, 
bear up. 

* But, Major, my dear friend—what 
the deuce are you thinking: of? the 
few things I mentioned 

“ The devil, you are not going over 
it all again—are you?” said he, in a 
voice of no measured tone. 

I now began to feel irritated in 
turn, and really looked at him for 
some seconds in considerable amaze- 
ment. That he should have mistaken 
the directions I was giving him and 
attributed them to any cowardice, was 
too insulting a thought to bear, and 
yet how otherwise was I to understand 
the very coarse style of his interruption. 

At length my temper got the vic- 
tory, and with a voice of most mea- 
sured calmness, I said, “ Major 
O'Shaughnessy, I am grateful, most 
deeply grateful for the part you have 
acted towards me in this difficult busi- 
ness: at the same time as you now 
appear to disapprove of my conduct 
and bearing, when 1 am most firmly 
determined to alter neither, I shall 
beg to relieve you of the unpleasant 
office of my friend.” 

“* Heaven grant that you could do 
so,” said he, interrupting me, while 
his clasped hands and eager look at- 
tested the vehemence of the wish. He 
paused for a moment, then springing 
from his chair, rushed towards me, 
and threw his arms around me. “ No, 
my boy, I can’t do it—I can’t do it— 
I have tried to bully myself into in- 
sensibility for this evening’s work—I 
have endeavoured to be rude to you, 
that you might insult me, and steel my 
heart against what might happen ; but 
it won't do, Charley—it won't do.” 

With these words, the big tears 
rolled down his stern cheeks, and his 
voice became thick with emotion. 

‘¢ But for me, and all this need not 
have happened. I know it—I feel it 
—I hurried on this meeting—your 
character stood fair and unblemished 
without that—at least they tell me so 
now——and I shall have to answer 
for——” 


« Come, my dear kind friend, don’t 
give way in this fashion—you have 
stood manfully by me through every 

K 
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step of the road—don't desert me on 
the threshold of——” 

“ The grave, O' Malley ?——” 

«| don't think so, Major ; but see, 
half-past six. Look to these pistols 
forme. Are they likely to object to 
hair triggers ?” 

A knocking at the door turned off 
our attention, and the next moment 
Baker's voice was heard. 

« O'Malley, you'll be close run for 
time—the meeting place is full three 
miles from this!” 

I seized the key and opened the 
door ; at the same instant O’Shaugh- 
nessy rose and turned towards the 
window, holding one of the pistols in 
his hand. 


[ Jan. 


* Look at that, Baker—what a 
sweet tool it is,” said he, in a voice 
that actually made me start; not a 
trace of his late excitement remained. 
His usually dry, half-humorous man- 
ner had returned, and his droll fea- 
tures were as full of their own easy 
devil-may-care fun as ever. 

«* Here comes the drag,” said Baker 
—‘ we can drive nearly all the way, 
unless you prefer riding.” 

‘“* Of course not—keep your hand 
steady, Charley, and if you don't bring 
him down with that saw-handle, you're 
not your uncle’s nephew.” 

With these words we mounted into 
the tax-cart, and set off. 


CHAP. LXII.-—THE DUEL. 


A sMALt and narrow ravine between 
two furze-covered hills led to the open 
space where the meeting had been ar- 
ranged for. As we reached this, 
therefore, we were obliged to descend 
from the drag, and proceed the re- 
mainder of the way on foot. We had 
not gone many yards when a step was 
heard approaching, and the next mo- 
ment Beaufort appeared. His usually 
easy and degagée air was certainly 
tinged with somewhat of constraint ; 
and though his soft voice and half 
smile were as perfect as ever, a slightly 
flurried expression about the lip, and 
a quiet and nervous motion of his eye- 
brow, bespoke a heart not completely 
at ease. He lifted his foraging cap 
most ceremoniously to salute us as we 
came up, and casting an anxious look 
to see if any others were following, 
stood quite still. 

“ | think it right to mention, Major 
O'Shaughnessy,” said he, in a voice of 
most dulcet sweetness, “ that I am 
the only friend of Captain Trevyllian 
on the ground; and though I have 
not the the slizhtest objection to Cap- 
tain Baker being present, I hope you 
will see the propriety of limiting the 
witnesses to the three persons now 
here.” 

‘Upon my conscience, as far as I 
am concerned, or my friend either, 
we are perfectly indifferent if we fight 
before three or three thousand. In 
Ireland we rather like a crowd.” 

* Of course, then, as you see no ob- 
jection to my proposition, I may count 
upon your co-operation in the event of 


any intrusion ;—I mean, that while 
we, upon our sides. will not permit 
any of our friends to come forward, 
you will equally exert yourself with 
yours. 

“« Here we are, Baker and mysel‘— 
neither more nor kss; we expect no 
one, nor want no one; so that I hum- 
bly conceive all the preliminaries vou 
are talking of will never be required.” 

Beaufort tried to smile and bit his 
lips, while a small red spot upon his 
cheek bespoke that some deeper feeling 
of irritation than the mere careless 
manner of the major could account 
for, still rankled in his bosom. We 
now walked on without speaking, ex- 
cept when occasionally some passing 
observation of Beaufort upon the 
fineness of the evening, or the rugged 
nature of the road, broke the silence. 
As we emerved from the little moun- 
tain pass into the open meadow land, 
the tall and soldier-like figure of Tre- 
vyllian was the first object that pre- 
sented itself; he was standing beside a 
little stone cross, that stood above a 
holy well, and seemed occupied in de- 
eyphering the inscription. He turned 
at the noise of our approach, and 
caimly waited our coming. His eye 
glanced quickly from the features of 
O'Shaughnessy to those of Baker, but 
seeming rapidly reassured as he walked 
forward, his face at once recovered 
its usual serenity, and its cold expres- 
sive look of sternness. 

* All right,” said Beaufort in a 
whisper, the tones of which I over- 
heard, as he neared his friend. Tre- 
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vyllian smiled in return, but did not 
speak. During the few moments 
which passed in conversation between 
the seconds, | turned from the spot 
with Baker, and had scarcely time to 
address a question to him, when 
O’Shaughnessy called out, “ Hollo, 
Baker !—come here a moment.” The 
three seemed now in eager discussion 
for some minutes, when Baker walked 
towards Trevyllian, and saying some- 
thing, appeared to wait for his reply. 
This beinr obtained, he joined tie 
others, and the moment afterwards 
came to where I was standing—*“ You 
are to toss for first shot, O’ Malley. 
O'Shaughnessy has made that propo- 
sition, and the others agree ; wiih two 
crack marksmen, it is perhaps the 
fairest way. 1 suppose you have no 
objection ?” 

“Of course I shall make none. 
Whatever O’Shaughnessy decides for 
me, I am ready to abide by.’ 

« Well, then, as to the dist: ance,” 
said Beaufort, loud enough to be 
heard by me where I was standing. 
O’Shaughnessy’s reply I could not 
eatch, but it was evident from the 
tone of both parties, that some differ- 
ence existed on the point. 

“Captain Baker shall decide be- 
tween us,” said Beaufort at length, 
and they all walked away to some di-- 
tance. During all the while I could 
perceive that Trevyl ian’s uneasiness 
and impatience seemed extreme: he 
looked from the speakers to the little 
mountain pass, and strained his eyes in 
every direction: it was clear that he 
dreaded some interruption. At last, 
unable any longer to control his feel- 
ings, he called out, “ Beaufort, I say, 
what the devil are we waiting for 

* Nothing at present,” said Beaufort, 
as he came forward with a dollar in 
his hand. Come. Major O’Shaugh- 
nessy, you shall call for your friend.” 

He pitched the piece of money as he 
spoke, high into the air, and watched 
it till it feil on the soft grass beneath. 

* Head for a thousand,” cried 
O'Shaughnessy, running over and 
stooping down; “and head it is!” 

* You've won the first shot,” whis- 
pered Baker; “for heaven’s sake be 
cowl ” 

Beaufort grew deadly pale as he bent 
over the crown piece, and seemed 
scarcely to have courage to look his 
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friend in the face. Not so Trevyllian, 
he pulled off his gloves without the 
slightest semblance of emotion, but- 
toned up his well fitting black frock 
to the throat. and, throwing a rapid 
glance around, seemed only eager to 
begin the combat. 

“ Fifteen paces, and the words ‘ one 
—two.’” 

“ Exactly. 
that spot.” 

* Devilish long paces you make 
them,” said O’Shaug shnessy, who did 
not seem to approve of the distance. 
* They have some confounded advan- 
tage in this, depend upon it,” said the 
major in a whisper to Baker. 

“Are you ready?” cried Beaufort.’ 

“ Ready—quite ready !” 

“ Take your ground ‘then !” 

As Trevyllian moved forward to 
his place, he muttered something to 
his friend. I did not hear the first 
part, but the latter words which met 
me were ominous enough—* for as I 
intend to shoot him, ’tis just well as 
it is.” 

Whether this was meant to he over- 
heard and intimidate me I knew not, 
but its effect proved directly opposite. 
My firm resolution to hit my antago- 
nist was now confirmed, and no com- 
punctious visitings unnerved my arm. 
As we took our places, some little 
delay again took place, the flint of my 
pistol having fallen; and thus we re- 
mained full six or twelve seconds stea- 
dily regarding eachother. At length 
O'Shaughnessy came forward, and 
putting my weapon in my hand, whis- 
pered low, remember you have but 
one chance.” 

“ You are both ready?” cried 
Beaufort. 

** Ready !” 

“ Then, one—two.” 

The last word was lost in the re- 
port of my pistol, which went off at 
the instant ; for a second the flash 
and smoke obstructed my view: but 
the moment after I saw Trevyllian 
stretched upon the ground, with his 
friend kneeling beside him. My first 
impulse was to rush over, for now all 
thought of enmity was buried in most 
heartfelt anxiety for his fate; but, as 
I was stepping forward, O'Shaugh- 
nessy calle | out, Stand fast boy, he’s 
only wounded!” and the same mo- 
ment he ruse slowly from the ground, 
with the assistance of his friend, and 
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looked with the same wild gaze around 
him. Such a look I shall never forget ; 
there was that intense expression of 
searching anxiety, as though he sought 
to trace the outlines of some vision- 
ary spirit as it receded before him: 
quickly reassured as it seemed, by the 
glance he threw on all sides, his coun- 
tenance lighted up, not with pleasure, 
but with a fiendish expression of re- 
vengeful triumph, which even his 
voice evinced as he called out,—* It’s 
my turn now.” 

I felt the words in their full force, 
as I stood silently awaiting my death 
wound; the pause was a long one,— 
twice did he interrupt his friend as he 
was about to give the word, by an ex- 
pression of suffering, pressing his 
hand upon his side, and seeming to 
writhe with torture,—and yet this was 
mere counterfeit. 

O'Shaughnessy was now coming 
forward to interfere and prevent these 
interruptions, when Trevyllian called 
out in a firm tone, “ I’m ready!” The 
words One, two,” the pistol 
slowly rose, his dark eye measured me 
coolly—steadily —his lip curled, and 
just as I felt that my last moment of 
life had arrived, a heavy sound of a 
horse galloping along the rocky cause- 
way seemed to take off his attention. 
His frame trembled, his hand shook, 
and jerking upwards his weapon, the 
ball passed high above my head. 

** You bear me witness, I fired in the 
air,” said Trevyllian, turning towards 
O'Shaughnessy, while the large drops of 
perspiration rolled from his forehead, 
and his features worked, as if in a fit. 

** You saw it, Sir,—and you, Beau- 
fort,—my friend,—you also—speak ! 
Why will you not speak ?” 

“Be calm, Trevyllian; be calm, 
for heaven’s sake. What's the mat- 
ter with you?” 

“The affair is then ended,” said 
Baker, “and most happily so. You 
are, | hope, not dangerously wounded.” 

As he spoke, Trevyllian’s features 
grew deadly livid, his half-open mouth 
quivered slightly; his eyes became 
fixed, and his arm dropped heavily 
beside him, and with one low faint 
moan, he fell fainting to the ground. 

As we bent over him, I now per- 
ceived that another person had joined 
our party ; he was a short, determined 
looking man of about forty, with black 
eyes and aquiline features, Before I 


had time to guess who it might be, 
I heard O'Shaughnessy address him 
as Colonel Conyers. 

“ He is dying,” said Beaufort, still 
stooping over his friend, whose cold 
hand he grasped within his own: 
‘poor, poor fellow.” 

“He fired in the air,” said Baker 
in a whisper, in reply to a question from 
Conyers; what he answered, I heard 
not: but Baker rejoined, “ Yes, I am 
certain of it. We all saw it.” 

‘Had you not better examine his 
wound ?” said Conyers, in a tone of 
sarcastic irony, I could have almost 
struck him for. ‘Is your friend not 
hit—perhaps he is bleeding ?” 

* Yes,” said O'Shaughnessy, “let 
us look to the poor fellow now.” So 
saying, with Beaufort’s aid, he unbut- 
toned his frock, and succeded in open- 
ing the waistcoat ; there was no trace 
of blood any where, and the idea of 
internal hemorrage at once occurred 
to us. When Conyers, stooping down, 
pushed me aside, saying, at the same 
time, “your fear for his safety need not 
distress you much, look here.” As 
he spoke, he tore open his shirt, and 
disclosed to our almost doubting senses 
a vest of chain mail armour fitting 
close next the skin, and completely 
pistol proof. 

I cannot describe the effect this 
sight produced upon us. Beaufort 
sprang to his feet with a bound as he 
screamed out—rather than spoke— 

“ No man believes me to have been 
aware 

“No, no, Beaufort, your reputa- 
tion is very far removed from such a 
stain,” said Conyers. 

O'Shaughnessy was perfectly speech- 
less—he looked from one to the other, 
as though some unexplained mystery 
still remained, and only seemed re- 
stored to any sense of consciousness, 
as Baker said, “ I can feel no pulse at 
his wrist—his heart, too, does not 
beat,” Conyers placed his hand upon 
his bosom, then felt along his throat— 
lifted up an arm, and letting it fall 
heavily upon the ground, he muttered, 
“he is dead.” 

It was true—no wound had pierced 
him—the pistol bullet was found with- 
in his clothes—but some tremendous 
conflict of his spirit within had 
snapped the cords of life, and the 
strong man had perished in_ his 


agony. 
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CHAPTER LXII1.—NEWS FROM GALWAY. 


I nave but a vague and most imperfect 
recollection of the events which fol- 
lowed this dreadful scene; for some 
days my faculties seemed stunned and 
paralyzed, and my thoughts clung to 
the minute detail of the ground—the 
persons about—the mountain path— 
and most of all, the half-stifled cry that 
spoke the broken heart, with a tena- 
city that verged upon madness. 

A court-martial was appointed to 
inquire into the affair; and although 
I have been since told that my deport- 
ment was calm, and my answers were 
firm and collected, yet I remember 
nothing of the proceedings. 

The inquiry, through a feeling of 
delicacy for the friends of him who 
was no more, was made as brief and 
as private as possible. Beaufort proved 
the facts which exonerated me from 
any imputation in the matter; and 
upon the same day, the court delivered 
the decision, “ that Lieutenant O’ Mal- 
ley was not guilty of the charges pre- 
ferred against him, and that he should 
be released from arrest, and join his 
regiment.” 

Nothing could be more kind and 
considerate than the conduct of my 
brother officers; a hundred little plans 
and devices for making me forget the 
late unhappy event were suggested and 
—, and I look back to that me- 
ancholy period, marked, as it was, by 
the saddest circumstance of my life, 
as one in which I received more of 
truly friendly companionship, than 
even my palmiest days of prosperity 
boasted. 

While, therefore, I deeply felt the 
good part my friends were performing 
towards me, I was still totally un- 
suited to join in the happy current of 
their daily pleasures and amusements: 
the gay and unreflecting character 
of O'Shaughnessy ; the careless merri- 
ment of my brother officers jarred 
upon my nerves, and rendered me 
irritable and excited; and I sought in 
lonely rides, and unfrequented walks, 
the peace of spirit, that calm reflection 
and a firm purpose for the future 
rarely fail to lead to. 

There is in deep sorrow, a touch of 


the prophetic. It is at seasons when 
the heart is bowed down with grief, 
and the spirit wasted with suffering, 
that the veil which conceals the future 
seems to be removed, and a glance, 
short and fleeting as the lightning 
flash is permitted us, into the gloomy 
valley before us. 

Misfortunes, too, come not singly— 
the seared heart is not suffered to heal 
from one affliction, ere another suc- 
ceeds it; and this anticipation of the 
coming evil, is, perhaps, one of the 
most poignant features of grief—the 
ever watchful apprehension—the ever 
rising question, “ What next?” is a 
torture that never sleeps. 

This was the frame of my mind for 
several days after I returned to my 
duty,—a morbid sense of some threat- 
ened danger being my last thought at 
night, and my first on awakening. I 
had not heard from home since my 
arrival in the Peninsula: a thousand 
vague fancies haunted me now, that 
some brooding misfortue awaited me. 
My poor uncle never left my thoughts. 
Was he well—was he happy? Was 
he, as he ever wished to be, surround- 
ed by the friends he loved,—the old 
familiar faces, around the hospitable 
hearth—his kindliness had hallowed 
in my memory as something sacred. 
Oh! could I but see his manly smile, 
or hear his voice! Could I but feel 
his hand upon my head, as he was 
wont to press it, while words of com- 
fort fell from his lips, and sunk into 
my heart! 

Such were my thoughts one morn- 
ing as I sauntered from my quarters 
alone and unaccompanied. I had not 
gone far, when my attention was 
aroused by the noise of a mule cart, 
whose jingling bells and clattering 
timbers announced its approach by the 
road I was walking. Another turn 
of the way brought it into view; and 
I saw from the gay ¢ostume of the 
driver, as well as a small orange flag 
which decorated the conveyance, that 
it was the mail cart, with letters from 
Lisbon. 

Fullas my mind was with thoughts of 
home; I turned hastily back, and re- 
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traced my steps towards the camp. 
When I reached the Adjutant-Gene- 
ral's quarters, | found a considerable 
number of officers assembled; the 
report that the post had come was a 
rumour of interest to all, and accord- 
ingly every moment brought fresh ar- 
rivals, pouring in from all sides, and 
eagerly inquiring “ if the bags had been 
opened?” The scene of riot, confu- 
sion, and excitement when that event 
did take place, exceeded all belief; 
each man reading his letter half aloud, 
as if his private affairs and domestic 
concerns must interest his neighbours, 
amid a volley of exclamations of sur- 
prise, pleasure, or occasionally anger, 
as the intelligence severally suggested, 
—the disappointed expectants cursing 
their idle correspondents, bemoaning 
their fate about remittances that never 
arrived, or drafts never honoured, 
while here and there some public bene- 
factor with an out-spread “ Times,” or 
** Chronicle,” was retailing the narra- 
tive of our own exploits in the Penin- 
sula, or the more novel changes in the 
world of politics, since we left Eng- 
land. A cross-fire of news and London 
gossip ringing on every side, made up 
aperfect Babel, most difficult to form an 


idea of. The jargon partook of every ac- 
cent and intonation the empire boasts 
of, and from the sharp precision of the 
North Tweeder to the broad doric of 
Kerry, every portion, almost every 


county of Great Britain had its 
representative. Here was a Scotch 
Paymaster, in a lugubrious tone, de- 
tailing to his friend the apparently not 
over welcome news, that Mrs. M‘Ele- 
vain had just been safely delivered of 
twins, which with their mother, were 
doing as well as possible. Here 
an eager Irishman, turning over 
the pages rather than reading his 
letter, while he exclaimed to his 
friend 

** Oh, the devil a rap she’s sent me. 
The old story about runaway tenants 
and distress notices—sorrow else te- 
nants seem to do in Ireland, than run 
every half year.” 

A little apart, some sentimental 
looking cockney was devouring a 
very crossed epistle, which he pressed 
to his lips whenever any one looked 
at him, while a host of others satis- 
fied themselves by reading in a kind 
of buzzing under tone, every now 
and then, interrupting themselves 
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with some broken exclamation as com- 
mentary—such as “of course she will!" 
—never knew him better !—* that’s 
the girl for my money !”—* fifty per 
cent.—the devil!"—and so on. At 
last, as I was beginning to be weary of 
the scene, and finding that there ap- 
peared to be nothing for me, was 
turning to leave the place, I saw a 

oup of two or three endeavouring 
to spell out the address of a letter. 

“ That's an Irish post-mark, I'll 
swear,’ said one; “ but who can 
make any thing of the name? It’s 
devilish like Otaheite—isn’t it ?” 

{| wish my tailor wrote as ille- 
gibly,” said another, “I’d keep up a 
most animated correspondence with 
him.” 

“ Here, O'Shaughnessy, you know 
something of savage life,—spell us this 
word here.” 

“Show it here—what nonsense—it’s 
as plain as the nose on my face ! — 
‘ Master Charles O’ Malley, in foreign 
parts!’ ” 

A roar of laughter followed the an- 
nouncement. which at any other time 
perhajs I should have joined in, but 
which now grated sadly upon my ruf- 
fled feelings. 

“Here, Charley, this is for you,” 
said the major ; and added in a whis- 
per—‘‘and upon my conscience, be- 
tween ourselves, your friend, whoever 
he is, has a strong action against his 
writing-master: devil such a fist ever 
I looked at!” 

One glance satisfied me as to my 
correspondent. It was from Father 
Rush, my old tutor. I hurried eagerly 
from the spot, and regaining my quar- 
ters, locked the door, and with a beat- 
ing heart broke the seal, and began, 
as well as I was able, to decypher his 
letter. The hand was cramped and 
stiffened with age, and the bold up- 
right letters were ynarled and twisted 
like a rustic fence, and demanded 
great patience and much time in unra- 
velling. It ran thus:— 

“The Priory, Lady-day, 1809. 
«My pear Master CHARLES, 

* Your uncle's feet are so big and so 
uneasy that he can’t write, and I am 
obliged to take up the pen myself, to 
tell you how we are doing here since 
you left us. And, first of all, the 
Master lost the law-suit in Dublin, all 
for want of a Galway jury; but taey 
don't go up to town for strong reasons 
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they had; and the Curranolick pro- 
perty is gone to Ned M*Manus, and 
may the devil do him good with it! 
Pesgy Maher left this on Tuesday ; 
she was complaining of a weakness ; 
she’s gone to consult the doctors. I'm 
sorry for poor Peggy. 

« Owen M‘Neil heat the SI: atterys out 
of Portumna on Satur.lay, and Jem, 
they say, is fractured. I trust, it’s 
true, for he never was good, root nor 
branch, and we've strong reasons to 
suspect him for drawing the river 
with a net at night. Sir Harry Boyle 
— his wrist, breaking open his 

bed-room, that he locked when he was 
inside. The Count and the Master 
were laughing all the evening at him. 
Matters are going very hard in the 
county; the people paying their rents 
regularly, and not caring half as much 
as they used about the real gentry, 
and the old families. 

“We kept your birth-day at the 
Castle in great style, had the militia 
band in the town, and ali the tenants. 
Mr. James Daly danced with your old 
friend Mary Green, and sang a beau- 
tiful song; and was going to raise the 
devil, but I interfered ; he burnt down 
half the blue drawing-room the last 
night with his tricks; not that your 
uncle cares, God preserve him to us. 
It's little any thing like that would 
fret him. The Count quarrelied with 
a young gentleman in the course of the 
evening, but found out he was only an 
attorney from Dublin, so he didn’t 
shoot him, but he was ducked in the 
pond by the people, and your uncle 
says he hopes they have a true copy of 
him at home, as they'll never know the 
original. 

“Peter died soon after you went 
away, but Tim hunts the dogs just as 
well; they had a beautiful run last 
Wednesday, and the Lord* sent for 
him, and gave him a five-pound note, 
but, he says, he'd rather see yourself 
back again than twice as much: they 
killed near the big turnip field, and all 
went down to see where you leaped 
Badger over the sunk fence; they call 
it “ Hammersley's Nose’ ever since. 
Bodkin was at Ballina:loe the last fair, 
limping about with a stick; he’s twice 
as quiet as he used to be, and never 
beat any one since that morning. 
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“ Nelly Guire, at the cross roads, 
wants to send you four pair of stock- 
ings she knitted for you; and I havea 
kez of poteen of Barney's own making 
this two months, not knowing how to 
senl it; may be Sir Arthur himself 
would like a taste; he’s an Irishman 
himsel", and one we're proud of too! 
The Maynooth chaps are flying all 
about the country, and making us all 
uncomf rtable,—God’s will be done, 
but we used to think ourselves good 
enough! Your foster sister, Kitty 
Doolan, had a fine boy: it’s to be 
called after you; and your uncle's to 
give a christening. He bids me tell 
you to draw on him when you want 
money, and that there’s £400 ready 
for you now somewhere in Dublin: 
I forget the name, and as he’s asleep, 
I don’t like asking him. There wasa 
droll devil down here in the summer, 
that knew you well—a Mr. Webber. 
The master treated him like the Lord 
Lieutenant; had dinner parties for 
him, and gave him Oliver Cromwell 
to ride over to Meelish. He is ex- 
pected again for the cock-shooting ; 
for the master likes him greatly. I’m 
done at last ; for my paper is finished 
and the candle just out : so with every 
good wish and every good thought, 
remember your old friend, 

“Prrer Rusu. 

“P.S.—It’s Smart and Sykes, Fleet 
Street, has the money. Father 
O'Shaughnessy, of Ennis, bids me ask 
if you ever met his nephew. If you 
do, make him sing * Larry McHale :’ I 
hear it’s a treat. 

*“ How is Mickey Free going on? 
There are three decent young wo- 
men in the parish, he promised to 
marry; and | suppose he’s pursuing 
the same game with the Portuguese. 
But he was never remarkable for 
minding his duties. Tell him I am 
keeping my eye on him. oP; r 

Here concluded this long epistle, 
and, though there were many parts 
I could not help smiling at, yet, upon 
the whole, I felt sad and dispirited. 
What I had long foreseen and antici- 
pated was gradually accomplishing ; 
the wreck of an old and honoured 
house ; the fall of a name, once the 
watchword for all that was benevolent 
and hospitable in the land. The ter- 


* To secure Father Rush from any apparent impiety, I must add, that, by the 


* Lord,” he means ‘* Lord Clanricarde.” 
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mination of the law-suit I knew must 
have been a heavy blow to my poor 
uncle, who, every consideration of 
money apart, felt in a legal combat all 
the enthusiasm and excitement of a 
— conflict: with him there was 
ittle question to whom the broad 
acres reverted, so much as whether 
that “scoundrel Tom Bassett the at- 
torney at Athlone should triumph 
over us ;” or “ MacManus live in the 
house as master, where his father had 
officiated as butler.” It was at this 
his Irish pride took offence, and 
straitened circumstances, and nar- 
rowed fortunes, bore little upon him 
in comparison with this feeling. 

I could see, too, that with breaking 
fortunes, bad health was making hea- 
vy inroads upon him ; and while, with 
the reckless desperation of ruin, he 
still kept open house, I could picture 
to myself his cheerful eye and hand- 
some smile but ill concealing the slow 
but certain march of a broken heart. 

My position was doubly painful ; 
for any advice, had I been calculated 
to give it, would have seemed an act 
of indelicate interference from one 
who was to benefit by his own counsel ; 
and, although I had been reared and 
educated as my uncle's heir, I had no 
title or pretension to succeed him 
other than his kind feelings respecting 
me. I could, therefore, only look on 
in silence, and watch the painful pro- 
gress of our downfall without the 
power to arrest it. 

These were sad thoughts, and came 
when my heart was already bowed 
down with its affliction. That my 
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poor uncle might be spared the misery 
which sooner or later seemed inevita- 
ble, was now my only wish; that he 
might go down to the grave without 
the embittering feelings which a ruin- 
ed fortune and a fallen house bring 
home to the heart, was all my prayer. 
Let him but close his eyes in the old 
wainscoated bedroom, beneath the old 
roof, where his fathers and grand- 
fathers have done so for centuries. 
Let the faithful followers he has 
known since his childhood stand round 
his bed: while his fast failing sight 
recognises each old and well remem- 
bered object, and the same bell which 
rung its farewell to the spirit of his 
ancestors, toll for him—the last of his 
race; and as for me, there was the 
wide world before me, and a narrow 
resting place would suffice for a sol- 
dier’s sepulchre. 

As the mail cart was returning the 
next day to Lisbon, I immediately sat 
down and replied to the worthy 
Father's letter: speaking as encourag- 
ingly as I could of my own prospects. 
I dwelt much upon what was nearest 
my heart, and begged of the good 
priest to watch over my uncle’s health, 
to cheer his spirits, and support his 
courage ; and that I trusted the day 
was not far distant when I should be 
once more amongst them with many a 
story of fray and battle field to enliven 
their fire sides ; pressing him to write 
frequently to me, I closed my hurried 
letter, and, having despatched it, sat 
sorrowfully down to muse over my 
fortunes. 


CHAPTER LXIV.——AN ADVENTURE WITH SIR ARTHUR. 


Tue events of the last few days had 
impressed me with the weight of 
years. The awful circumstances of 
that evening lay heavily at my heart ; 
and though guiltless of Trevyllian’s 
blood, the reproach that conscience 
ever carries, where one has been in- 
volved in a death scene, never left my 
thoughts. 

For some time previously I had 
been depressed and dispirited, and the 
awful shock I had sustained broke my 
nerve and unmanned me greatly. 

There are times when our sorrows 
tinge all the colourings of our thoughts, 


and one pervading hue of melancholy 
spreads like a pall upon what we have 
of fairest and brightest on earth. So 
was it now: I had lost hope and am- 
bition—a sad feeling that my career 
was destined to misfortune and mis- 
hap, gained hourly upon me; and all 
the bright aspirations of a soldier's 
glory—all my enthusiasm for the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war, fell coldly upon my heart ; and I 
looked upon the chivalry of a soldier's 
life as the empty pageant of a dream. 
In this sad frame of mind I avoided 


all intercourse with my brother 
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officers—their gay and joyous spirits 
only jarred upon my brooding thoughts 
—and, feigning illness, I kept almost 
entirely to my quarters. 

The inactivity of our present life 
weighed also heavily upon me. The 
stirring events of a campaign—the 
march, the bivouac, the picket, call 
forth a certain physical exertion that 
never fails to react upon the torpid 
mind. 

Forgetting all around me, I thought 
of home; I thought of those whose 
hearts I felt were now turning to- 
wards me, and wondered within my- 
self how I could have exchanged the 
home—the days of peaceful happiness 
there, for the life of misery and disap- 
pointment I now endured. A brood- 
ing melancholy gained daily more and 
more upon me. A wish to return to 
Ireland—a vague and indistinct feeling 
that my career was not destined for 
aught of great and good, crept upon 
me, and I longed to sink into oblivion, 
forgetting and forgot. 

I record this painful feeling here, 
while it is still a painful memory, as 
one of those dark shadows that cross 
the bright sky of our happiest days. 
Happy, indeed, are they, as we look back 
to them, and remember the times we 
have pronounced ourselves “the most 
miserable of mankind.” This,somehow, 
is a confession we never make later on 
in life, when real troubles and true 
afflictions assail us. — Whether we call 
in more philosophy to our aid, or that 
our senses become less acute and dis- 
cerning, I’m sure I know not. 

As for me, I confess, by far the 
greater portion of my sorrows seemed 
to come in that budding period of ex- 
istence, when life is ever fairest and 
most captivating. Not, perhaps, that 
the fact was really so, but the spoiled 
and humoured child, whose caprices 
were a law, felt heavily the thwarting 
difficulties of his first voyage. While, 
as he continued to sail over the ocean 
of life, he braved the storm and the 
squall, and felt only gratitude for the 
favouring breeze that wafted him up- 
on his course. 

What an admirable remedy for 
misanthropy is the being placed ina 
subordinate condition in life. Had I, 
at the period I write, been Sir Arthur 

Wellesley—had I even been Marshal 
Beresford, to all certainty I'd have 
played the very devil with his majesty’s 


forces.—I'd have brought my rascals 
to where they’d have been well pep- 
pered. That’s certain. But, as luck. 
ily for the sake of humanity in general, 
and the well-being of the service in 
particular, I was merely Lieutenant 
O'Malley, 14th Light Dragoons—the 
case was very different. With what 
heavy censure did I condemn the 
Commander of the Forces in my own 
mind for his want of daring and en- 
terprise. 

Whole nights did I pass endeavour- 
ing to account for his inactivity and 
lethargy. Why he did not seriatim 
fall upon Soult, Ney, and Victor, an- 
nihilate the French forces, and sack 
Madrid, I looked upon as little less 
than a riddle ; and yet there he waited 
drilling, parading, exercising, and for- 
aging, as if we were at Hounslow. 
Now most fortunately, here again, I 
was not Sir Arthur. 

Something in this frame of mind, I 
was taking one evening a solitary ride 
some miles from the camp. Without 
noticing the circumstance, I had en- 
tered a little mountain tract, where, the 
the ground being broken and uneven, 
I dismounted and proceeded on foot, 
with the bridle within my arm. I had 
not gone far when the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs came rapidly towards me, 
and though there was something start- 
ling in the pace over such a piece of 
road, I never lifted my eyes as the 
horseman came up, but continued my 
slow progress onwards, my head sunk 
upon my bosom. 

“‘ Holloa, sir,” cried a sharp voice, 
whose tones seemed somehow not 
heard for the first time. I looked up, 
saw a slight figure closely buttoned up 
in a blue horseman’s cloak, the collar 
of which almost entirely hid his fea- 
tures; he wore a plain cocked hat 
without a feather, and was mounted 
upon a sharp wiry looking hack. 

“ Holloa, sir! what regiment do 
you belong to ?” 

As I had nothing of the soldier 
about me, save a blue foraging cap, 
to denote my corps, the tone of the 
demand was little calculated to elicit a 
very polished reply; but preferring, 
as most impertinent, to make no an- 
swer, I passed on without speaking. 

“Did you hear, sir?” cried the 
same voice, in a still louder key. — 
«* What’s your regiment?” 

I now turned round, resolved to 
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question the other in turn; when, to 
my inexpressible shame and confusion, 
he had lowered the collar of his cloak, 
and I saw the features of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. 

“ Fourteenth Light Dragoons, sir,” 
said I, blushing as I spoke. 

“ Have you not read the general or- 
der, sir? Why have you left the camp?” 

Now I had not read a general order, 
nor even heard one, for above a fort- 
night. So I stammered out some 
bungling answer. 
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“To your quarters, sir, and report 
yourself under arrest. What's your 
name?” 

“ Lieutenant O' Malley, sir.” 

“ Well, sir, your passion for ram- 
bling shall be indulged. You sha'l be 
sent to the rear with despatches, and 
as the army is in advance, probably the 
lesson may be serviceab'e.” So sayinz, 
he pressed spurs to his horse, and was 
out of sight in a moment. 


SONNETS. 


I.—ON A SLEEPING CHILD. 


Softly, oh softly, tread breathe gently now, 
Recal not rudely from its slumbers bright, 


The fair young dreamer. 


O’er its sunny brow 


Floats pure eyed innocence, and see what light 
Smiles dimple all its face, as if a sight 

Of radiant beauty stirred its little heart 
Or some bright being, whispered words of love, 


And breathed a spell around it. 


What can part 


From the fond mother’s bosom, what may prove 


Her deep devotion towards thee. 


Oh! strong 


And holy are her feelings, as with hushed 
And softened notes, she lulls thee with a song 
And gazes with her hand upon her cheek, 
Smiling in tears, and proud and yet so meek. 


Il.——-SMILES. 


I knew thy smile, ’t was the first roseate blush 
Which ushers from the East the god of day 
Where the attendant world lies dark and chill 


And clouds are wrapped around it—one small ray 
Streaks with a ruddy glow the sky so dull and gray 

Anon it circles wider—brighter, till a gush 
Of ambient glory lights up hill and dale 

And it is morn. My soul when erst a hush 
Of gloom or woe hath drooped it like a veil 

Ne’er met thine Eye, mild ocean, thy smile’s glance 
But joy resumed its sparkle, life its light 

The heart which feebly throbbed now beat a dance 
Beauty o’ercame the baleful imps of spleen 

And laughter crowed where dark dull care had been. 
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CHRISTMAS RHYMES.—THE LITTLE HEINZELMEN.® 


FROM KOPISCH. 
BY JOHN ANSTER, ESQ., LL.D., M.R.1.A. 


Wnuart an easy time at the town of Cologne 
Did the Heinzetmen make it, long agone !— 
Was a man lazy, down he lay, 
Stretch’d on a bench, and slept away ; 
And, quick as sight, 
Came the dwarfs by night, 
Glancing hither,—prancing thither,—clattering and pattering,— 
Pushing, pucking—pulling, plucking,—scraping,—charring,—sweeping, 
Worked the crowds of mannikins, while Lazy-bones lay sleeping. 
Lazy-skin at last.awakes him, yawning in the mid-day sun, 
And he laughs to find his day’s work to his hand already done. 


In the Buitper’s yard, asleep on a plank, 
Down each idle workman sank ; 
In the active Spirits flew, 
Looking for joiner’s work to do. 
Hand-saw they snatch at, 
Chisel they catch at,— 
And they saw—and they bore—and they chip—and they chop— 
Break logs with the hatchet, and branches they lop ; 
And one little master, with lime and with plaister, 
Daubs cornice and wall, like a skilful rough-caster ; 
Lays the beams of the hall, casts a hawk's-eye o’er all, 
Moves the squire, and the measuring plumb-line lets fall. 
The carpenter sleeps,—what a sight unexpected 
Will startle him waking—the whole house erected ! 


A thriving man was the Baker then, 
For his bread was haked by the Heinzelmen ; 
His lazy lads their work might slur, 
For the little Heinzmen were all astir,— 
How they groan as they drag 
The heavy meal-bag, 
And they kneaded it there, 
And they weighed it fair, 
And scraped it then—and shaped it then— 
And lifted it—and shifted it—and swept and cleaned the oven— 
And busy hands—of fairy bands—the slides, with dough on, shove in. 
The 'prentice-lads still are all snoring in chorus,— 
Out comes the bread baked, to our wonder, before us! 


A pleasant time this at Cologne for the Baker, 
As good for the Burcner and SausaGe-Ma Ker ! 
Weil might his people sleep, ‘prentice and journeyman, 
By deputy working, and fairy attorney-man | 
In came the little men, Jooking so big, 
Saw what was wanting, and cut up the pig. 
They work as fast, 
As, in the blast, 
Go windmill sails ; and they mince the meat 
With chopping knife,—and they rinse the meat ;— 


* For the character of ‘the Heinzelman,” see Crofton Croker, Keightley, the 
brothers Grimm, &c, 
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They slice it well, they spice it well, 

They stir it about, 

They eye it in doubt,— 
Refusing, and choosing,—selecting,—rejecting, 
They blend it well, they try it, 

They fill, and stuff, and dry it, 
They twine it round, and tie it ; 
The journeyman opens his eyes, and—behold ! 
The sausages made—hanging up to be sold! 


And the VintNer’s case was as follows: his Cooper, 
Near an empty cask, lay as drunk as a trooper ; 
Poor devil! let him swill 
Or sleep as he will, 
Booze he, or snooze he,—his work goes on still. 
Their ease may the vintner and wine-cooper take, 
The Elves are active, the Elves are awake. 
They fly to their task, 
They sulphur each cask ; 
They heave them with sledge, 
They fix them with wedge, 
They shake them, and stoop them, and leave them on edge. 
They place in the wine-vat the basket of wicker, 
And—in with the ripe grapes! and—out with the liquor ! 
They pound and they beat, 
With fists and with feet. 
Crush! go the ripe grapes, as frolicking, rolicking, 
Rave the mad mannikins, blithe as the jolly king! 
They bruise and they smash, 
And they plash—in the mash ; 
They pour out the must, and are busy diluting it, 
Dabbling and drugging, and squeezing red fruit in it, 
Wonderful fellows are they at transmuting it ! 
When the vintner and wine-cooper come to themselves, 
Lo! the wine made and doctored and all—by the elves! 


Once on a time was the Tattor late 
With a Burgomaster’s robe of state ; 
Snip had thrown by the cloth, and reposed himself— 
But his work was all done while he dozed himself, 

The fairy hoard 

To the tailor’s board 
Glide in like motes in the moon-beam poured. 

They cut the cloth to profit, 

They take their cribbings off it ; 

Nimble thimble plodding, 

Needle piercing, prodding, 

Then they try the sit of it, 

The figure and the fit of it, 

Here an arm-hole match in, ' 

There they put a patch in, 

Stitching on the lacing, 

Finishing the facing, 

Placing and displacing, 

Over now and under, | 

And again asunder, 

It answers to a wonder ! 
The tailor awakes, and his brain grows unsteady, * 
When he finds his hard work for the day done already ! 
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The Tattor’s Wire, a prying dame, 
A busy body, thofight to be 
No better than she otight to be, 
With the Heinzelmannikins played this game :—~ 
She scatters slily on the floor, 
Dry peas of the year before ; 
Softly, softly, gliding in, 
See each fairy mannikin ! 
In they glide, 
Down they slide ; 
One sprawls, 
And falls ; 
One stumbles, 
And tumbles ; 
Stair after stair,__bump, they come, bump, 
Head over heels they come,—plump, plump, plump ! 
And falling, 
And squalling, 
They scream aloud with surprise and vexation, 
And pour on the housewife and house execration ; 
She hears the wild uproar—she springs with a light, 
Of the fairy world she would have a sight, 
In vain—hush—hush—hush, they have taken their flight. 


Gone are they !—all are gone !—the spot 
That once they loved they visit not! 
We cannot rest us now as then 
At ease !—Help none for idle men! 
Slaves must we, 
At all times, be, 
Tailor,—and baker, and sausage-maker,— 
Proctors and doctors— 
Aye—and top-sawyers 
Among the lawyers— 
And printer chaps 
In paper caps— 
Must toil for ever, and scrape and peel, 
And trudge, and drudge, and wind and wheel ; 
Do all for ourselves, 
With no help from the elves ! 
Must fashion our dress, 
And smooth down and press, 
And rub, scrub, grub, 
Chop blocks, and break, 
And cook and bake. 
Oh, were it now, as in the days of yore! 
Alas! the bright old time returns no more ! 


1S LORD PALMERSTON A TRAITOR ? 


Is Lord Palmerston a traitor? A as aminister; who has shaped his po- 


grave question, or a foolish one, ac- 
cording to the animus of the pro- 
ounder. If it mean, is he a man who 
ee made personal predominate above 
public considerations, in his conduct 


licy more with a view to his tenure 
of office, than the good of the coun- 
try ; and by whom the honour and the 
interests of Great Britain have been 
postponed or disregarded, when to as- 
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sert them would have hazarded ‘any 
loss of that factious support by which 
he and his colleagues have been sus- 
tained in power ;—if such be the 
sense in which the question is asked, 
we might feel less of difficulty than of 
delicacy, in giving to it a very distinct 
answer. But some of our readers in 
this country will, perhaps, require to 
be told, that such is not the sense in 
which the question is asked, by a large 
class of persons, including some of the 
most sagacious of the mercantile com- 
munity, and some of the most estima- 
ble in society at large. _ We allude to 
Mr. Urquhart, whose general ability, 
and we believe we may add, honesty, 
no one will deny ; and the clique whom 
he has drawn around him; and by 
whom the treason of the Foreign Se- 
cretary has been affirmed with a vehe- 
mence and an earnestness, which of 
necessity has excited much attention ; 
and that, not with a view to those 
minor peccadilloes to which we have 
above alluded, and which, greatly as 
they may sully the purity of a minis- 
ter, do not imply any grave state of- 
fence, for which he might be made 
amenable to public justice. and which 
could only be expiated upon the scaf- 
fold; but as the hired enemy of his 
country, and of the liberties of man- 
kind; as the bribed slave of Russia, 
by whose gold he has been purchased ; 
and at whose behest, and in further- 
ance of whose interests, he has not 
only connived at, but been aiding and 
co-operating in, the accomplishment 
of the objects of her all-grasping am- 
bition. This is the sense in which 
the accusation is made. This is the 
sense in which the charges of treason 
against Lord Palmerston are broadly 
and vehemently propounded. It be- 
cones us, then, to examine with what 
validity ; and to sift, one by one, the 
grounds upon which they are main- 
tained ; and that, not merely because 
of the rank of the presumed culprit, 
and the grave importance of the accusa- 
tion ; but also becanse of the ability 
and the integrity of his accusers. 

Mr. Urquhart is an able and an ho- 
nourable man. Mr. Monteith, Mr. 
Brown, Mr. Bell, Mr. Davidson, are 
all, all honourable men. They are 
amongst the very last men in the com- 
munity, who could wickedly or wan- 
tonly hazard such a charge... There 
are few by whom evidence would be 
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more carefully examined, before any 
charge involving a minister in such 
serious delinquency, could be gravely 
entertained. And upon all these ac- 
counts, it would not be treating either 
them or Lord Palmerston with even 
common respect, if we did not, at the 
present stage of the controversy, col- 
lect together the scattered documents 
in which they have made known their 
views, and submit such an analysis of 
them as we may be able to accomplish, 
to the judgment of our readers. 

The mode in which Mr. Urqhuart 
proceeds is this: he takes some one line 
of British policy, and forms respecting 
it peculiar notions ; we pronounce not 
at present whether they are right or 
wrong; Lord Palmerston takes a differ- 
ent view; and he immediately infers 
that Lord Palmerston isa traitor. Such 
is the wise and the charitable manner 
in which that gentleman jumps to im- 
portant conclusions! Having thus 
established the treason, his sagacity is 
not long in discerning the motives of 
the traitor. He sees that, in the line 
of policy which he would recommend, 
the interests of Russia would be tra- 
versed ; and in that which Lord Palmer- 
ston pursues, they are favoured. 
Can there be a doubt, then, that he is 
bribed by Russia? Can any one but 
a simpleton dream of any other solu- 
tion of this mystery of iniquity, but 
that Lord Palmerston has been pur- 
chased by Russian gold into a betray- 
al of the dearest interests of his 
country? Such is the logic with which 
David Urquhart, Esq., treats the 
gobemouches who flock around him to 
receive instruction from his lips, and 
who have been taught to regard him 
as an oracle of wisdom! What ar- 
rant mountebanks, the reader will 
exclaim. But no; he is not the char- 
latan which he must appear to super- 
ficial observers. Without any personal 
knowledge of him, we venture to pro- 
nounce him an able and an honest 
man. He has collected together a 
great variety of information, and ex- 
hibits occasionally that glimmering 
of sagacity, which only required early 
training and proper guidance to. ac- 
complish much that would be credita- 
ble to his understanding; but left, as 
it has been, to such culture as he him- 
self could give it, it has eventuated in 
nothing better than mares’ nests. 
The man seems utterly unilluminated 
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by a single ray of religious light ; and 
may be, for aught the reader can tell, 
Turk, Jew, or Atheist. But there is 
an instinctive honesty about him, 
which would, had he been differently 
brought up, have ripened into a ten- 
der and lofty apprehension of truth, 
which would render him a most inva- 
luable Christian. At present it is 
spoiled by a sour and egotistical self- 
ishness, which causes temper to blend 
with judgment, in such a way as to 
discredit alike his facts and his con- 
clusions. He is, perhaps, out of 
bedlam, the rarest specimen of a one- 
idead enthusiast that could be found. 
We are old enough to remember old 
Jack Bannister, when, for the last 
time. he entertained our fellow-citi- 
zens with his Budget. The treat was 
indeed a rich one, and never to be 
forgotten by those by whom it was 
enjoyed. But we allude to it now 
because Mr. Urquhart reminds us 
of the man in the club who sung the 
song in commendation of “ fine fleecy 
hosiery.” He was a hosier by trade; 
and his favourite manufacture was re- 
presented as possessing qualities the 
most marvellous. There was scarcely 
any disease which it did not prevent ; 
or any great calamity or crime of 
which history gives any account since 
the creation of the world, which was 
not caused by neglecting to use it; 
and after a long en:meration of in- 
stances in which his theory was veri- 
fied, he concludes by assuring his 
audience, that had Othello only had a 
comfortable nap, before he wreaked 
his vengeance upon his wife, he never 
would have been guilty of her murder ; 
so that that atrocity was clearly 
chargeable “ to the want of the fine 
fleecy hosiery!” So it is with Mr. 
David Urquhart. He can see nothing 
that is not coloured by Lord Palmer- 
ston’s perfidy, and the deep, Ma- 
chievellian policy of Russia. Are 
our commercial interests in the Le- 
vant neglected? They are so with 
set design, by which it is clear that 
Lord Palmerston is playing into the 
hand of Russia. Is the Vixen seized 
by Russia in the Black Sea? She 
was sent out for that very purpose; in 
order that the British name might be 
lowered, and Russian predominance 
felt throughout the whole of central 
Asia. Is our marine neglected? 
Russia is the cause ; Lord Palmerston 
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having been bribed to connive at the 
prodigious increase of the Russian 
navy, while he starved our own. Are 
our amicable relations with France in 
danger of being interrupted? The 
danger has been caused by Lord Pal- 
merston, at the instigation of Russia, 
whose designs upon the East can only 
be accomplished by embroiling the 
powers of Europe! 

Nor is all this sheer folly. Mr. 
Urquhart makes it perfectly clear that 
our foreign policy has been very much 
mismanaged ; and the reader of his 
multifarious tracts, who can make due 
allowance for the bee in his bonnet, 
may derive from them much infor- 
mation that is most valuable and im- 
portant. 

One of the articles of impeachment 
against Lord Palmerston, is, that 
he has given a preference to Rus- 
sian tallow above the oils of Turkey. 
The poor gentleman seems wholly un- 
conscious of the conclusive answer 
which may be given to this; namely, 
that the preference did not begin with 
the present foreign secretary; and 
goes on to impute to him, as an enor- 
mous State offence, the accumulated 
guilt, if cuilt it be, of his predeces- 
sors for fifty years. This is, in itself, 
such a bloated absurdity as to consti- 
tute, in fact, its own antidote. The 
charve of treason against Lord Pal- 
merston only be: etsashrewd suspicion 
that the accuser has lost his wits; 
that he labours under a monomania 
which would render it insanity to place 
confidence in his conclusions. Never- 
theless, there is a shrewdness and 
intelligence in his statements, by which 
wiser men would do well to pro‘it; 
and if he fails to sustain the charge 
of treason against the noble Lord 
whom he would seem to regard as the 
impersonation of all moral and poli- 
tical evil,—his premises fully warrant 
a very grave impeachment of the 
ignorance, the short-sightedness, and 
the folly of our democratic govern- 
ment, ever since the reins of power 
were wrested from hands accustomed 
to govern, and placed, by the Reform 
Bill, in those of reckless and desperate 
adventurers, whose political existence 
depends upon their power of conci- 
liating the favour of the mob. The 
following is Mr. Urquhart s statement 
of one portion of the treasonable 
mispolicy of which he complains :—~ 
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“* At this moment, you are importing 
yearly five millions of produce from 
ussia. You export to Russia less than 
two millions of your own produce—two 
millions five or six hundred thousand 
pounds altogether. The reason of your 
not exporting to Russia as much as you 
import is, the restrictions which are 
laced upon your commerce in Russia. 
While Russia prohibits your goods, in 
return for the articles you take from 
her, is Russia indebted to England for 
the capital which calls forth coe terri- 
torial riches—is indebted to her for re- 
gulations in the British tariff that ad- 
vance Russian interests—is indebted to 
her for that political support which en- 
ables her to enforce self-destructive 
regulations on the Turkish Government, 
and generally for that power which she 
has acquired, and which she uses in 
convulsing States. 

‘From Turkey you have an importa- 
tion of silk, and various articles, which 
amount to about a million and a half. 
The exportation to Turkey is about 
two millions; consequently Turkey 
takes from you more than your pur- 
chases from her warrant or suffice to 
pay. For every pound value of pro- 
duce bought from Russia, she takes, 
in return, but 10s., while Turkey, in re- 
turn, takes to the value of nearly 30s, 
As compared with Russia, there is thus 
more than double profit in trading with 
Turkey, and yet you have voluntarily 
shut yourselves out from the latter, and 
rendered yourselves dependant on the 
former. But the difference of using 
tallow for oil, is a difference which af- 
fects our manufactures at home; con- 
sequently, the money that you send to 
Russia to buy tallow, instead of being 
sent to Turkey to buy oil, diminishes 
the amount of your exportation of cot- 
ton goods pa woollen goods to all 
parts of the world, prevents a large 
exportation of soap to America, and 
diminishes the general internal well- 
being, prosperity, luxuries, and com- 
forts of the whole people of this country. 

“From the beginning of this century 
up to the present time, you have paid 
to Russia a sum which cannot be far 
short of seventy millions sterling. Un- 
shackled by the diplomatic frauds above 
described, you would have employed a 
much greater quantity of oil, which is a 
substance of greater cost. You may, 
therefore, say that seventy millions 
which you paid to Russia would have 
been replaced by a hundred millions, 
(supposing the bulk of the consumption 
of foreign tallow to have been replaced, 
asin France, by oil, )that you would have 
paid to Turkey, profiting directly your- 
selves, both by the superior value of 
the article, and by the increased expor- 
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tation of British produce. What would 
the difference have been politically to 
Turkey, to Russia, and to England, of 
this state of things; that is of the 
ordinary course of events, had an able 
government not found the means of 
disturbing it ? 

“That which has to be apprehended 
and guarded against in the political re- 
lations of the world, is the danger to 
England, involved in the annexation of 
the Ottoman empire to the Russian. 
Thus would a power superior to you 
be created, on whose will you would 
have henceforward to depend, even 
supposing it to be most friendly to you. 
The possession of the Dardanelles gives 
to Russia at once the whole Ottoman 
empire. You must, therefore, to save 
the Dardanelles from Russia, strengthen 
the hands of Turkey. But what have 
you done? You have taken this legiti- 
mate means of profit, and therefore of 
strength, from Turkey, and you have 
transferred, on the other heed seventy 
millions to Russia, to be devoted to the 
preparation of military means, for the 
purpose of assaulting that country, 
thus weakened by this and similar pro- 
cesses. Is this policy or is it madness? 
But you may say, supposing it to be 
madness on our part to neglect such 
things, still it is inconceivable that 
Russia should have planned so deep and 
farseeing a design, and carried on so 
foul a conspiracy against an ally. Let 
us place the question in its simplest 
form. You have differences of opinion 
about corn-laws and timber duties, and 
these differences are intelligible grounds 
for restriction; but there is no internal 
difference respecting the introduction 
of oil. There is no internal agitation 
in Turkey with regard to free trade, 
and no party or opinion advocating re- 
striction. Yet England prohibits, by 
her duty, the importation of oil,—Tur- 
key prohibits its exportation! Do such 
results flow from the antecedents ? As 
accidents, are they comprehensible ?” 

a7 * * * 


“The mind of Russia is given to 
acquisition, and she acquires by mili- 
tary expeditions, by diplomatic action, 
and by commercial adjustments. These 
three processes are made to support 
each other, and they conjointly tend to 
the same end—universal dominion. 
Whoever resists her by power or by in- 
telligence, is her enemy, but especially 
he who competes with her in produce 
With what eyes does she look upon 
Spain, or South America, or Wallachia, 
or Moldavia, or Naples—in fact, on 
every country that produces corn, tal- 
low, oil, hemp, boar’s bristles, timber 
of any kind, iron, copper? Wherever 
raw materials are to be found, there 
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does Russia feel herself endangered, - 


aggrieved; and there is brought to 
bear the disorganizing influences, the 
dissolving faculties of her Diplomacy. 
Her Diplomacy meanwhile, by labour- 
ing for the attainment of such ends, 
becomes powerful and acute, informed 
and successful. There is a country, 
the resources of which, unless locked 
up by her art and your subserviency, 
would drive Russia out of competition 
for every article which constitutes her 
wealth, and not merely annihilate all 
her hopes, but destroy, at the present 
hour, her actual power. Turkey is 
that country. It does produce every 
article which is a staple of Russia ;— 
prohibits the exportation of every one 
of these articles. I told you that this 
was effected by Russia—the proof of 
my assertion lies in this—that the 
Turkish Government declared itself un- 
able to open its ports for the exporta- 
tion of any object, a staple of Russia, 
unless they obtained the concurrence 
of England; that is to say, unless they 
found England ceasing to co-operate 
with their foe. You have seen every- 
where England allied with Russia, 
and presenting a joint array of the 
strength of the two nations against 
every state that dared to resist the 
will of Russia. So it ishere. But if 
Russia has to dread the independent 
existence of Turkey—if she has to 
dread the exportation of those pro- 
ducts, from which her power is de- 
rived, what reason has she not to 
desire its possession ? Would she not 
instantly be sole possessor of the sinews 
of war—hemp and_ timber ?—would 
she not be in possession of the whole 
of the commerce of the East and of the 
West? Three thousand miles of fron- 
tier would be covered by making a 
movement of 500 miles in advance; 
one sole inlet to defend, to render the 
whole inaccessible ; one hundred sail of 
the line immediately at her disposal ; 
and an unshackled supply of materials 
for ship-building, at a quarter the cost 
in Europe.” 


These views, Mr. Urquhart had 
succeeded in impressing upon the 
mind of William the Fourth ; and he 

was, by the sovereign’s express desire, 
appointed toa diplomatic office, under 
the ambassador at Turkey, for the 
purpose of carrying them into effect. 
Hear his own account of the upshot 
of his negociation. He thus points 
one of the thunder-bolts, by which 
the foreign Secretary is to be blasted. 


** Now, do you think that this sub- 
serviency and co-operztion, on the part 
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of England, is the result of ignorance? 
Nothing of the kind. All the men 
who were conversant with these affairs, 
have poured forth all they knew be- 
fore Lord Palmerston—hours upon 
hours of discussion, report upon report. 
He has listened, debated, resisted, and 
yielded, that is to say, he appeared to 
yield. You have heard of a commer- 
cial treaty with Turkey which embo- 
died all I have been saying—which 
would have neutralized at once all the 
imsidious influence of Russia in the 
internal and commercial affairs of Tur- 
key—which would have united England 
with Turkey in rights, in practice, and 
in disposition. That measure, after 
nearly two years’ struggle against it by 
Lord Palmerston—after denouncing it 
to a Turkish ambassador in this coun- 
try as a ‘ Russian measure, he at length 
adopts, when the suspicion of his trea- 
son had already entered, at least, one 
mind in this country, and had been ex- 
pressed. This treaty was adopted in 
1836— it is left slumbering for two 
years. Inthe meantime, your monarch 
died, and this treaty came forth, altered 
so as to serve Russia— converted, by 
the change of a few words, from a 
shield on the arm of Turkey into a 
dagger in the grasp of Russia.” 
Strange, that it does not occur to 
this clever madman, to perceive, that 
a British minister of state, for the 
last ten years, has been living, in a 
manner, from hand to mouth; that 
his existence has depended, and does 
depend, upon a majority, scanty, fluc- 
tuating, and precarious ; and that all 
his sagacity is required by, and all his 
anxiety must be concentrated upon, the 
means of keeping his parliamentary 
forces on foot, without whose aid he 
could not be maintained in office a 
single day. Could any man, under 
such circumstances, bestow a large 
and comprehensive consideration 
upon the complicated relations of 
our foreign policy? And if Russia 
were disposed to accomplish her ob- 
jects by bribes, would she not act far 
more wisely in bribing Mr. Sheil, or 
Mr. O’Connell, or Mr. Hume, upon 
whose support the existence of the mi- 
nistry depends, than one whose mea- 
sures must, perforce, be in accordance 
with the wishes of those turbulent 
agitators, of whom it may be more 
truly said, that they rule thr 
him, than that he rules by them ? 
The truth is, that as, against Lord 
Palmerston, Mr. Urquhart, as an 
accuser, miserably fails; as against 
L 
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the whole system of our democratic 
legislation, his charges, if urged, 
would be most successful. It is true, 
that we have grossly neglected what 
are properly British objects; and it 
is equally true that Russia has been 
keenly attentive to what are properly 
Russian objects. In the art diplo- 
matic, a drunken democracy has never 
yet been a match for a vigorous and 
far-sighted despotism. But to ascribe 
the success in the one case, and the 
failure in the other, to the treachery of 
an individual minister, omitting all 
consideration of the circumstances in 
which that minister is placed, and the 
peculiarities of the government under 
which we live, argues a perversity of 
error so strange, that it must be diffi- 
cult, indeed, to maintain the entire 
sanity of the mind which entertains it. 

Respecting Circassia, the details of 
Mr. Urquhart, and others of his 
clique, are most interesting ; but the 
conclusions to which he and they have 
come, argue the same idiosyncrasy, 
which distinguishes all his other spe- 
culations ; the inevitable consequences 
of our own frantic folly, as reforming 
politicians, are ascribed to the treason 
of Lord Palmerston. The following 
is the account which Mr. Urquhart 
gives of the present position of that 
interesting country. His words were 
addressed to the merchants of Glas- 
gow, by whom he was publicly enter- 
tained :— 


** Circassia still is the land of poetry 
and romance, but it has ceased to be 
that of mystery or of fable; and though 
the fame of its loveliness has alone 
hitherto reached the shores of Western 
Europe, the disciplined thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of the Czar 
have learned to appreciate its manly 
virtues and heroic deeds. If you 
have hailed with enthusiasm the 
rising of this new star of the East be- 
cause it is bright, lovely, and poetic, 
what would not be your calmer satis- 
faction if, when contemplating this 
new emblem rising from the Caspian, 
and shining over Elbrouz, you could 
but have beheld a real representative 
of that people, and a sample of the 

arrison of the Caucasus—of the de- 
enders of your Indian empire—comely 
in aspect, vigorous of frame, with the 
eye of the eagle, and the limb of the 
roe, and combining the sternness of the 
clansman with the suavity of the cour- 
tier, .and the simplicity of the 
child? It is utterly impossible for 


e by words to convey the sentiment 
of admiration, and the feeling of at- 
tachment with which that people has 
inspired me; but it is not on me alone 
that such impressions have been made. 
Two English vessels have touched their 
shores, and from the captain to the 
cabin-boy, every Briton who has landed 
on the coast, has been seized by the 
fascination of this land of romance, 
and been filled with enthusiasm for a 
race, the representatives, in these 
heartless days, of the moral existence 
and poetic intercourse of the primeval 
ages of man. Two of your fellow- 
countrymen have for a year been 
resident among these—as Russia in- 
forms us—savage bandits and stealers 
of men; one of these a townsman of 
your own, and the friend of many who 
now listen to me. His affection for the 
Circassians ; his estimate of their char- 
acter as men—of their value to us as 
a people—has grown with every month 
of residence amongst them, and he now 
stands the principal link between the 
Caucasus and England and Europe, 
Although the Circassians amount to 
between three and four millions, still 
only a fraction of those more exposed 
by their position have borne the toune 
of the war. No combination has ex- 
isted among them; they had no watch- 
word, no rallying point, no common re- 
presentation or supreme authority; 
they have had no connexion with fo- 
reign powers, no diplomatic system, 
no stores or arsenals, no discipline, no 
flag. How, therefore, have they been 
able to maintain their independence, to 
foil the diplomacy, and to resist the 
discipline, of their aggressors? How 
have they been enabled to oppose a 
barrier against the southward outbreak 
of the nomade and teeming north ? 
They have been enabled to doso by the 
value of individual worth, by the 
strength of single heroism. The child 
there, like the nursling of Sparta, is con- 
sidered the property of the community, 
and educated for the common good, by 
a discipline alike of the mind and of 
the frame, giving fortitude and sobriety 
to the first, endurance and dexterity 
to the second. The child, placed under 
the care of a foster-father, returns not 
to its home until he has won his rights 
of manhood by some martial deed. ‘The 
chiefs of the people, until they enter the 
declining vale of life, yearly spend 
some months in the fields or in the 
mountains, placing themselves on a 
level, as regards the comforts of ex- 
istence, with the lowest of their fellow- 
countrymen. I was first led to con- 
ceive the design of visiting Circassia 
by speculations entirely of a political 
character, into which I need not now 
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enter, but which led me to the conclu- 
sion that the resistance that was there 
opposed to Russia was connected with 
high moral character, and with associ- 
ations of honour and of glory. I con- 
ceived that the secret of Russia was to 
be read in the Caucasus, and that there 
resided elements for a combination most 
essential to the greatness of England, 
most important to the well-being of 
mankind. Under these convictions, I 
resolved on penetrating the fable of 
pr an that environed the shore 
of Cholcos, or to perish in the at- 
tempt. I did land on that shore 
unarmed and alone—I did read that 
mystery—I did see the truth of my 
calculations, and the reality of these 
elements ; and, within four-and-twenty 
hours, did I find myself seated on the 
summit of a knoll, the Cuban running 
at my feet, and before me rolled out the 
interminable vistas of the plains of 
Muscovy, traced with Calmuck lines, 
and dotted with Cossack pulcks, while 
around me were assembled, in all the 
splendour of their antique array, 
thousands of breasts sheathed in war- 
rior mail and the proud representatives 
of national majesty. Here I beheld 
the only people from Nova Zembla to 
Tangier—from the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean—prepared to avenge an 
insult, or resist an injury from the 
Czar of Muscovy. Then it was that 
the involuntary oracle burst from my 
lips, ‘ You are no longer tribes but a 
eople ; you are Circassians, and this 
is Circassia.’ But in ‘ Circassia,’ a 
press—a common language—was want- 
ing. The new conception could not be 
conveyed by syllogism, or enforced by 
reasoning ; a suitable vehicle was neces- 
sary, and a common, a national emblem 
presented itself to my mind as at once 
the only herald of publicity, and the 
only rhetoric by which national sym- 
pathies could be awakened, and com- 
mon conviction established. But a flag 
or a colour acquires its power from the 
past—from association with great men 
—or with useful principles in times gone 
by—whose fame or = sl memory, as 
they float down the stream of time are 
linked with the feelings of men’s infan- 
tine years, and become the expression 
of admiration for what is great, of love 
for what is good. Circassia, with an 
ancestry of five thousand years, pre- 
sented no such associations; no hero 
had repelled a conqueror—no legislators 
had given freedom and prosperity by 
institutes and laws—the arms of no 
family could be selected as the emblem 
of noble devotion—the symbol of no in- 
stitution be adopted as the expression of 
national unity,—from the naked neces- 
sities of the moment, therefore, was the 
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colour to be derived—according to the 
circumstances and the feelings of the day 
were the devices to be selected. Green, 
the colour that robes their mountains, 
and that indicates the faith of Mecca, 
was that which I chose. On it I 
placed a bundle of arrows, their peculiar 
arms, and a crown of stars, that in the 
nightly bivouac they might associate 
their independence with the works of 
their Creator, and the glories of the 
heavens. This language, speaking 
through the eye to the heart, was un- 
derstood ; a cry of union arose on the 
Euxine, and spread to the Caspian—a 
new nation was called into existence. 
If a new world was not called into life, 
a new people was created calculated to 
change the destinies of the old. That 
people are the door-keepers of Asia, 
and the champions of Europe. On 
either side of the rampart of the 
Caucasus spreads a mote of 600 miles; 
while beyond these, to the east, stretches 
the Indian bulwark of the Himalaya; 
and to the west, the European defences 
of the Carpathians. An impassable 
belt of 3,000 miles is thus drawn be- 
tween the warlike hordes of the north, 
and the wild people of the south, and 
the only breaks in the link are the two 
passes of the Caucasus, open onl 

while the Circassians are disunited. 
The Roman and the Persian empires 
in their strength found it necessary to 
close these gates. In their rivalry they 
combined to defend the Caucasus. 
That barrier necessary to your defence 
is now at your disposal, and that people, 
in self-defence, call on you for protec- 
tion. Yet it was on that coast, and 
before the eyes of this people, that an 
outrage unheard of was perpetrated on 
the British flag, and that—I blush as 
a man, and [tremble as a Briton, to 
record it—England -submitted to the 
outrage, and justified it by a falsehood.” 


Now, it is very true that great ad 
vantages would have been realized by 
England, had she, by a prudent po- 
licy, secured for her subjects the right 
of ingress and egress to the Black 


Sea. It is also true, deplorably true, 
that, by her own default, these advan- 
tages have been forfeited. How stands 
the case? The Porte was assailed by 
her rebellious vassal; and Mehemet 
Ali, having conquered Syria, was 
pressing forward to the gates of Con- 
stantinople. In this his dire extremity, 
the Sultan applied to England for aid, 
which would assuredly, under the old 
constitution, have been readily grant» 
ed; and upon terms, there can be 
very little doubt, which would have 
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made the Dardanelles as free, thence- 
forth, to the passing and the repassing 
of our merchantmen, as the straits of 
Gibraltar. But our whig-radical ru- 
lers were, at that time, wholly en- 
grossed by other objects; and so in- 
tent upon the severance of Belgium 
from Holland, and the virtual annex- 
ation of that country to France, that 
they could not spare a guinea or a 
ship to secure the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire; and they actually 
desired the Sublime Porte to go to Rus- 
sia if it wanted aid, for that they could 
afford it none! Well, to Russia, and 
most reluctantly, the Sultan turned ; 
and the Muscovite was but too happy 
to have the opportunity of taking the 
position which we refused, and saving 
the imperial city from the storm of 
hostility which was gathering against 
it. Accordingly, Mehemet Ali was 
repulsed, and Constantinople was pre- 
served ; and Russia obtained, as the 
reward of her successful interference, 
those maritime advantages which 
would, assuredly, have been ours, had 
we possessed the wisdom or the vigour 
in which Great Britain never was de- 
ficient under the old constitution. But 
the reform mania was then strong in 
the public mind. France was then 
our sworn brother, and we were 
jointly employes in tearing a kingdom 
asunder, an exploit most agreeable 
to revolutionists and propagandists of 
revolution every where, inasmuch, as 
thereby, the sacred rights of insurrec- 
tion were recognised, the solemn set- 
tlement of Europe, in 1814, was dis- 
turbed, and the severance by which 
the strength of Holland was paralysed, 
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could not fail, sooner or later, to aug- 
ment the resources of the Gallic em- 
pire. These were the objects which 
at that time filled the minds of our 
rulers at home, together with those 
sordid economic reforms, by which 
our services, both by land and sea, 
were reduced to the lowest standard ; 
so that it is not at all surprising, that 
the man who brought the government 
of the country into this state, should 
decline any distant enterprise which 
would be attended by any immediate 
cost, no matter how necessary to the 
preserving the balance of power in 
Europe, or how great, in a commer- 
cial point of view, the remote advan- 
tages. But Russia is not to be blamed 
for being far-sighted, because we 
chose to be blind. Her prudence is 
not culpable in her, because our neg- 
lect has been injurious to us.* As 
each of us has sown, so we have reaped. 
Our reforming legislators are at full 
liberty to rejoice in the accomplish- 
ment of the objects upon which they 
set their hearts. The rotten boroughs, 
as they called them, have been de- 
stroyed. The large manufacturing 
towns have been enfranched. The 
power which was possessed by the 
aristocracy, has been transferred to 
the trading and the working classes. 
The penny postage has been carried. 
The Irish church has been plundered. 
In all these great and glorious objects, 
by which we have been rendered so 
peaceful and happy at home, and so 
powerful and so much _ respected 
abroad, our reforming politicians are 
quite at liberty to rejoice. They are 
their finished works. They constitute 


* The reader will find a tolerably full account of the treaty of ‘‘ Unkiar Skelessi,” 


in Quin’s Voyage down the Danube. He must, however, be on his guard against 
the prejudices of the writer, who is an Irish papist of the worst class, and as near 
an approximation to the Maynooth genus of that animal as it is possible for any 
one to be who has passed through our University. The Russians, by this treaty, 
gained great advantages, but they appear to have executed their part of it with 
good faith, and to have withdrawn their troops from the neighbourhood of the 
Turkish capital, as soon as their presence was no longer required. The Oriental 
scholar, who takes up the work above alluded to, will have occasion to smile at the 
ignorance of the shallow and conceited writer. The Russians, he tells us, occu- 
pied the heights of Unkiar Skelessi, or ‘* The Giant’s Mountain.” Now he is here 
at fault both in his orthography and his scholarship ; for he both misspells the word 
and mistranslates it. The true orthography is ‘ Hunkair Iskeli,” which, being in- 
eet. means, “the stairs, or slip of the man slayer.” One of the titles of the 
Sultan is ‘the man killer,” from his absolute power over the lives of his subjects ; 
and he has a kiosk, or summer residence, in the valley; and aslip or stairs was 
constituted at the water’s edge, called ‘iskeli,” (a corruption of the Levant 
italian word ‘“scala,”) to aid his landing from his caique, when he visited his 
kiosk in the valley. In this valley the treaty was made, which should properly be 
called ‘‘ the treaty of Hunkair Iskelli.” 
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their claim upon the gratitude of the 
present generation, and the lasting 
remembrance of the generations to 
come. But Russia must also be suf- 
fered to rejoice in the accomplish- 
ment of the very different objects up- 
on which she has set her heart, and 
for the attainment of which all her 
energies have been put forth. She 
has secured to herself maritime rights 
in the Black Sea, which may be almost 
said to annex it as a lake to her em- 
pire. She has obtained from Turkey 
the sovereignty of Circassia, which, 
had it been suffered to exist in a state 
of independence, under British protec- 
tion, would have presented an almost 
impassible barrier to our possessions 
in the east, besides affording to our 
mercantile community great commer- 
cial advantages; and it is in the exer- 
cise of these ceded rights that Russia 
has presumed to exercise those belli- 
gerent privileges which have led to 
the capture of the Vixen. 

Into the details of the negociation 
upon that subject we do not enter. 
The original sin was, the neglect of 
Turkey during the crisis of her fate ; 
and that was caused by our domestic 
revolutionary politics, which begat a 
desperate tenacity of French alliance, 
even to the neglect, or to the sacrifice, 
of British objects. Russia must have 
been mad not to avail herself of our 
party folly ; and she has, accordingly, 
done so to an extent which we have 
very great reason to deplore. But to 
ascribe all this to the treason of Lord 
Palmerston, is, of all absurdities, the 
most ridiculous ; and reminds us of a 
little occurrence in our juvenile days, 
when we were in the University, by 
which, at the time, we were much 
amused. Our “ college woman,” as 
the aged female is called, who takes 
care of the students’ apartments, was 
one day complaining bitterly of the 
high price of provisions, — potatoes 
being at that time, seven or eight- 
pence a stone. Well, Mary,” we 
observed, “ and what do you think is 
the cause of the present high prices?” 
«* What do I think is the cause? Sure 
every one knows the cause,” was the 
reply ; “ the cause is, the war and the 
ELEPHANT.” This was in allusion to 
an elephant which was at that time 
being exhibited in the city, and whose 
all-devouring voracity was supposed 
to have raised the markets. Had Mr. 
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Urquhart been present, he might have 
improved upon the profound conjec- 
ture, by suggesting that the animal 
was sent into the country by Russia, 
for the express purpose of causing a 
famine ; and that Lord Palmerston, 
at that time Secretary at War, was 
privy to the treachery, and deserved 
to be impeached for it, as high trea- 
son ! 

Come we, now, to the sulphur 
monopoly at Naples ; being the third 
count in the indictment to be pre- 
ferred against the Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs. We have here a Mr. 
Cargill introduced upon the stage,— 
and a very pretty figure he cuts, and 
a very important part he enacts in the 
drama which is intended to end by 
bringing Lord Palmerston to the scaf- 
fold, and restoring again, to his old 
notoriety, that most ill-treated and 
neglected functionary, the public 
executioner. The reader, unless he 
be of a more than ordinarily phlegmatic 
temperament, can scarcely fail to be 
amused by the following scene, in 
which these two wiseacres play their 
parts with such stolid gravity, and so 
completely succeed in unconsciously 
bamboozling each other. 


‘* PRESENT, 
‘““MR. URQUHART, | MR. CARGILL, 
And Merchants of the City of Glasgow. 


“Mr. Urquhart.— To those who 
have followed with interest the subjects 
we have been examining, I feel it ought 
to be, and must be a source of satisfac- 
tion, to hear the opinions of a practical 
merchant, who has devoted his attention 
to these matters, in a diplomatic point 
of view, while at the same time pursu- 
ing the ordinary course of business. 
Mr. Cargill has come here for the pur- 
pose of adding to my conclusions the 
weight of his testimony. It has oceur- 
red to me that a statement of his con- 
victions, and of the process by which he 
has arrived at them, and the facts that 
have corroborated them, would be to 
me no less valuable support than to you 
authoritative testimony ; it will be pre- 
senting these questions in another 
shape, with the originality of another 
mind, and with knowledge of another 
character. Mr. Cargill concurring in 
this view, has consented to take my 
place to-day. I should say the most 
important subject he could take up 
would be the progress of his own con- 
victions.” 

“Mr. Cargill.—I have been engaged 
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in trade now for twelve years, and in 
transactions in every quarter of the 
world, without any exception. In com- 
mon with all other mercantile men, I 
have observed in the conduct of our 
diplomatic affairs things startling, in- 
comprehensible. I saw that things 
were going wrong, and that every 
where they were going wrong ; how, or 
why, I was unable to comprehend, until 
fortunately at last I came in contact 
with Mr. Urquhart. I have since that 
period bestowed a very great deal of 
attention to the diplomatic, you may 
eall it, portion of trade whilst I was 
engaged in the practical business of a 
merchant. I have found in each branch, 
under every form, one unvarying re- 
sult, that the rights of the British mer- 
chants were infringed and trans- 
gressed. I found that this violation of 
rights has as constantly been directly 
or indirectly in favour of Russia; and I 
have come to the conclusion that this 
was knowingly effected by our Foreign 
Secretary. With a conviction so fear- 
ful preying on my mind, I need not say 
that I have laboured incessantly in in- 
vestigating the branches of these sub- 
eae, I shall not enter into particulars, 

ut I want very much to impress this 
upon those engaged in commercial mat- 
ters,—that by the investigation I have 

one through I am convinced that the 
interests of this country are systemati- 
cally sacrificed, and that we are in im- 
minent danger; while the nation and 
the merchants, having no knowledge, 
are completely indifferent to their pre- 
sent state and their future fate. The 
only man I have ever found who was 
correct upon these subjects is Mr. Ur- 
quhart. Thave found his anticipations 
invariably realized. I never found him 
wrong, and I never found any other 
man correct. His practical acquaint- 
ance with commerce I found greater 
than my own. I have come here to 
urge you to seize the occasion thus 
afforded you of understanding the posi- 
tion in which you are, and of averting 
the danger by which you are menaced.” 

**Mr. Urquhart.—The Sulphur Mo- 
nopoly is a subject which we have not 
yet specially entered upon; perhaps 
you would give us your opinion upon 
it ?” 

“Mr. Cargill.—Certainly. The pro- 
duction of sulphur is very easy and 
cheap in the island of Sicily ; the pro- 
duction is so much cheaper there as to 
give to it a sort of monopoly—as to 
cause the whole of the sulphur consumed 
in the world to be sent off from Sicily. 
For a considerable time the government 
of Naples has received upon it an export 
duty. In July, 1838, a monopoly of it 
was granted to private individuals; this 
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was tantamount to a heavy export duty. 
This monopoly immediately raised the 
price of sulphur from 5/. to 122. or 134. 
a ton, at which rate it has been since 
July, 1838. Petitions were sent up to 
Parliament on the subject, praying the 
Hlouse to take it into consideration. 
Mr. M‘Gregor, a very able negociator, 
was sent out to Naples for the purpose 
of procuring the abolition, and of set- 
ting the trade of Naples on a footing 
more advantageous on hitherto. I 
knew that Mr. M‘Gregor would not be 
successful. I came to this conclusion 
from an investigation into the acts of 
our foreign ministry. I could not form 
that opinion from any other source. 
I was not believed when I stated this 
my conviction; but I conducted my 
business in conformity with that idea. 
About the beginning of this year, I 
think the Ist of January, I received a 
letter from the consul at Marseilles, to 
say that Mr. M‘Gregor, on his way 
home through Marseilles, had assured 
him that a treaty had been concluded 
with the King of Naples, and signed by 
both parties. Still adhering to my first 
convictions, I stated at the time to the 
consul’s son, that if the treaty was 
signed, it would not be ratified,—that 
after the affair, (as on other occasions, ) 
had been complicated and rendered un- 
intelligible, it would then be got rid of. 
The result has proved that I was cor- 
rect. 

‘‘ The reason assigned by Lord Pal- 
merston for the rejection of this treaty, 
that is, the pretext he used for confus- 
ing the question, was, that Mr. M‘Gre- 
gor had made that a matter of treaty 
which ought not to have been made a 
matter of treaty, because it was a right, 
the fulfilment of which ought to have 
been insisted on. This, of course, 
seemed to be very extraordinary to 
every body connected with the trade of 
Naples. knew that the treaty of 
1816 had been violated in a great many 
respects; it had been violated by placing 
import duties upon the trade of Naples 
greater than other places; yet in re- 
gard to that part of the treaty, Mr. 
M‘Gregor was sent out to negociate, and 
when Naples offers that which you had 
no right to ask, you refuse it, you re- 
fuse to accept a solemn bond of Naples 
securing it to you, because you say you 
had a right to it before! Is it not then 
that the object was to maintain, not to 
abolish the monopoly,—to produce a 
rupture, not to cement alliance between 
Great Britain and Naples? And are 
not these the grounds on which against 
all belief, against all probability, I 
prognosticated that the treaty would 
not be suffered to take effect? Finally 
by the art of Lord Palmerston the mo- 
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nopoly is re-established, collision pre- 

ared for with Naples; and that state 
is obliged to seek means of allying her- 
self with every power, disposed to pro- 
tect her against the British measures,” 

‘Mr. Urquhart.—The important part 
of the statement you have heard is this, 
that Mr. Cargill, when it was announced 
to him that this treaty was in pro- 
gress, declared his conviction that that 
treaty would not be carried into effect. 
When it was stated by official autho- 
rity to Mr. Cargill that the treaty had 
been signed, Mr. Cargill said, ‘that 
treaty never wil] take effect.’ Upon 
what grounds did he go? He went 
upon the knowledge that the abolition 
of the sulphur monopoly would be bene- 
ficial to England; and that the Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs would prevent 
the performance of that which was be- 
neficial to England—and you see he was 
right. 

‘‘The abolition of the sulphur mono- 

ly was beneficial to England,—First, 

y the positive advantage involved in 
the change. 

** Secondly, by the fact of alliance 
between Naples and England. An ene- 
my would be interested in frustrating 
this measure on both these grounds. 
But THE enemy of Great Britain is fur- 
ther interested in maintaining a dispute 
between Naples and England, because 
free commercial exchange between the 
two would be to her an annual loss of 
above a million sterling.” 

“*Mr. Wardrop.—How is that ?” 

“Mr. Urquhart. — Russia profits 
above a million yearly by the simulated 
disputes which have been maintained 
through her agents in the British Cabi- 
net, (Lord Palmerston and Mr. Poulett 
Thompson, ) since the year 1834. This 
matter is too wide to enter into at pre- 
sent, but if it is agreeable to you, I 
shall take it as the subject to-morrow, 
connecting the sulphur question with 
the general commercial interests of Na- 
= as affecting England, Turkey, and 

ussia.” 


Such are the grounds upon which 
a charge of high crimes and misde- 
meanors is to be sustained! Verily, 
may Lord Palmerston say, may I al- 
ways have such enemies ! 

He is accused of sending out an 
agent, ostensibly with one object, but 
secretly with another. The agent's 
instructions were, to procure the re- 
scinding of the sulphur monopoly. 
The object of our Foreign Secretary 
was, that such monopoly should not 
be rescinded! And the cause of this 
double dealing, by which the interests 
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ef his country were thus criminally 
sacrificed, was, a secret engagement 
with Russia, by which he was bound, 
for a consideration, to favour the com- 
merce of that country, at the expense 
of that of England! The whole mat- 
ter is thus explained :—the principal 
export of Russia is tallow; that of 
Naples, oil. England consumes both. 
But in proportion as its consumption 
of oil is diminished, that of tallow 
must be increased. So that it is de- 
cidedly the interest of Russia to re- 
strict the one, in order to enlarge the 
other. What, therefore, does she do? 
She bribes Lord Palmerston to em- 
barrass our commercial relations with 
Naples, and thus to throw impedi- 
ments in the way of our trade with 
that country; by which nefarious arti- 
fice her exports in tallow are largely 
increased, Such is the subtle chain 
of causation, by which the charge 
of high treason is to be brought home 
to Lord Palmerston! Was ever frantic 
folly more apparent? And yet the 
man who can talk such nonsense when 
he enters upon matters somewhat above 
his comprehension, can exhibit an ad- 
mirable sagacity when he confines him- 
self, as, assuredly he always should do, 
to mercantile affairs. His premises 
are valuable, even when his conclu- 
sions are most absurd ; as will appear 
from what follows : — 


‘Turkey, the northern coast of Africa, 
and the kingdom of Naples, are the 
three sources of supply for oil, and the 
amount with which they at present fur- 
nish the markets of the world is abort 
seventy to eighty thousand tons an- 
nually. Independently of the produe- 
tion of Naples, and the Ionian Islands, 
I have taken the means to calculate the 
production of Turkey and its depen- 
dencies. The amount is no less than 
two hundred thousand tons; further, 
there is an enormous amount of olives 
lost, and there is an availability of the 
resources of that country, by -an im- 
provement of the means of pressing. 
There is, therefore, available from 
Turkey, at the present moment, a very 
large amount of oil, and the increase of 
resources would bring into play a very 
large,increase of production. ngland 
receives about a hundred thousand tons 
of oleaginous substances, fifty thousand 
of which are tallow, drawn from Russia. 
England imports not more than eight 
thousand tons of oil. Russia, herself, 
imports five thousand tons, and France 
imports thirty thousand tons, While 
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all other subsfances have been diminish- 
ed in price, oil and oleaginous substances 
had been increased. 

** The countries producing tallow are, 
the North of Europe, South America, 
and Turkey. The provinces of South 
America have been subject to such po- 
litical convulsion, that the amount of 
tallow is very .small indeed. From 
Wallachia and Moldavia, where it is 
abundant, and finer than any where to 
the north, from these countries the ex- 
portation of tallow is prohibited. The 
tallow, therefore, is entirely produced 
by Russia. 

** While, therefore, there has been a 
diminution in the amount of oleaginous 
substances, and an increase of its price, 
you have the countries producing tal- 
ow rendered unavailable for that pro- 
duction, and you have the enormous re- 
sources of the countries producing oil 
prevented from coming into play. Is 
this accidental or systematic? Is it 
fortuitous or intentional? If there is 
here system and intention, whose can 
they be, if not of that country which 
has an interest in selling tallow; and 
what the object of her system but to 
render you dependent on herself, to sell 
to the greatest amount, and at the 
highest price? Does this tallow-selling 
country exhibit symptoms of capacity 
for such a design ? Does she possess an 
agency fit to execute it? Undoubtedly 
she does.” 


Allthis isinformation very deserving 
of attention, in any arrangement which 
may be made respecting our foreign 
trade, either with Russia or Naples. 
But, to use it for the purpose for 
which Mr. Urquhart employs it, is 
positively worse than not to make any 
use of it at all; because it tends to 
direct the public attention from what 
may well be called the errors, or the 
negligence of a minister, and to fasten 
it upon crimes which only exist in the 
inflamed imagination of his accuser. 
Lord Palmerston thus escapes the 
only sort of investigation which he has 
occasion to dread, and the sagacious 
Mr. David Urquhart gets himself 
heartily laughed at for his pains. 

And now, a word or two respecting 
the treaty of 1816, the violation of 
which is charged upon the Neapolitan 
government. By that treaty it* was 
stipulated that Great Britain should be, 
in matters of trade, upon the footing 
of the most favoured nations. By 
giving a monopoly of the sulphur 
trade to a French company, the Nea- 
politan government, it is contended, 
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transgressed this treaty. They say 
no; the monopoly in question is not 
one more favourable to one country 
than another. It was granted to a 
private company, without any refer- 
ence to the nation to which they be- 
long; and its only effect will be to 
raise the price of sulphur upon all, 
whoever they may be, by whom that 
commodity is consumed. That the 
company is a French company, should 
be regarded as a mere accident, 
which effects not the essential cha- 
racter of the transaction at all. ‘They 
might be French, or British, or 
Dutch, or Russian, or even consist of 
Neapolitans: themselves. The true 
light in which it should be regarded, 
is one of Neapolitan finance. It was 
merely a mode adopted by the go- 
vernment, of raising an additional 
revenue: and unless it be contended 
that the treaty of 1816, so tied up the 
hands of the government, that under 
no imaginable pressure of cirecum- 
stances, should the taxation upon 
their exportable products be increased, 
so that they might become dearer to 
foreign nations, it cannot be contended 
that in what was done respecting the 
sulphur monopoly, by which the inte. 
rests of all countries are equally 
affected, there was any thing which 
contravened treaty rights, or deprived 
Great Britain, or any other foreign 
power, of any one of their stipulated 
advantages. 

Such was the case made out by the 
Neapolitans ; and we confess we so 
far agree with Mr. Urquhart, that we 
do not think it received any sufficient 
answer. Lord Palmerston, however, 
continued to maintain that the treaty 
of 1816 was violated, when the above 
arrangement was made. He is sus- 
tained in this opinion by Lord Lynd- 
hurst, for whose judgment we have 
still greater respect. And although 
the Neapolitans offer to rescind the 
monopoly, and to enter into another 
treaty with us by which great com- 
mercial advantages might be obtained, 
we refuse their offer, and decline the 
treaty, because they do not distinctly 
acknowledge that the sulphur mono- 
poly was in direct violation of a for- 
mer agreement! This, we think, 
faulty in the extreme ; and deserving 
of far more attention than it received 
in parliament. 

But all this was foreseen! Mr, 
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Cargill foresaw it; Mr. Urquhart fore- 
saw it; from the distinct conviction 
which they had, that Lord Palmerston 
was in the pay of Russia! Proh! 
stultitia! It was foreseen, give us 
leave to tell them, long before. It 
was foreseen by those who knew to 
what democratic legislation must tend 
—when the country was wickedly 
agitated for the passing of the Reform 
Bill. It was foreseen by the Duke of 
Wellington, when he declared, that 
he did not see how, after such a Bill 
became the law, the country could be 
properly governed. And what was 
his reward? He was chased from 
power. It was foreseen by Mr. 
Horace Twiss, when he declared, that 
under the new system, by which the 
country was to be brought under the 
action of democratic agitation to a 
degree unprecedented before, relief 
from taxation would be every thing, 
and foreign objects nothing. And 
what was his reward? He was ousted 
from Parliament. That error (if 
error it is to be called), and all the 
other errors, whether of omission or 
of commission, by which our foreign 
relations have been deranged and our 
foreign dependencies brought into 
peril, were distinctly intimated by the 
conservative statesmen, whose efforts 
many of Mr. Urquhart’s followers 
thwarted and derided, in their enthusi- 
astic but short-sighted admiration of 
the “ Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill."’ This, he may depend 
upon it, has been the source of many 
of the evils which he so strongly de- 
picts, and so feelingly deplores ; and 
not the treason of Lord Palmer- 
ston; and if that nobleman were to- 
morrow executed upon Tower Hill, 
by having his head severed from his 
body by the axe of the public execu- 
tioner, as long as a drunken demo- 
cracy continues to dictate how we are 
to be ruled, and who are to be our 
rulers, no effectual stop will, or can, 
be put to series of calamitous mis- 
chances and errors, engendered by a 
reckless ignorance ; and which, if they 
be not overruled by the infusion of a 
better spirit into British councils, 
must, in no long time, impoverish, 
convulse, and dismember the empire. 
But the crowning sin of Lord Pal- 
merston, that by which his political 
iniquity has been consummated, is the 
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treaty of July 15th, by which the five 
allied powers agreed to coerce Me- 
hemet Ali into a renunciation of his 
usurpations in Syria, and to compel a 
return to his allegiance. This, Mr. 
Urquhart represents as an intentional 
insult to France, which cannot with- 
out dishonour submit to such dis- 
grace ; and, accordingly, he considers 
that a war with that country is inevit- 
able. Meanwhile, in proportion as 
Europe becomes embroiled, the dis- 
pute between the Pacha and the 
Sultan assumes a more angry charac- 
ter, which invites the interference of 
Russia, who thus takes advantage of 
the distracted state both of Europe 
and of the Turkish dominions, to seize 
upon Constantinople. All this was 
the result of the systematic treachery 
of that miscreant Lord Palmerston ; 
by whom the treaty, ostensibly having 
for its object the integrity of the 
Turkish empire, was in reality con- 
trived with a view to its utter subju- 
gation! Poor gentleman! surely 
after this, with the events which are 
at present before him, the reader must 
suppose him crazed ; and that nothing 
more than a recital of his opinions and 
predictions, could be required by any 
jury to deprive him of the control 
over his own affairs ! 

But unless we give them in his 
own words, the reader will scarcely 
believe that such are Mr. David 
Urquhart’s hallucinations. Let him 
speak for himself. 


** England, France, and Russia have 
been, during thirteen years, parties to 
the Triple Alliance for the pacification 
of the East; but, since the Revolution 
of 1830, there has been a distinct un- 
derstanding between the Cabinets of 
England and France that they had in 
common to resist the designs of Russia. 
Further, England and France were 
allies under the Quadruple Treaty for 
the pacification of the Peninsula, and 
the bond and object of that alliance was 
resistance to the influence, policy, 
and principles of Russia and the Nor- 
thern Powers ; such was the ostensible 
policy and position of the British Cabi- 
net. 

‘* In the early part of this year a mis- 
sion was sent from St. Petersburgh to 
England, not occult, but ostentatious, 
with proposals tantamount to England’s 
becoming a _“-s the Treaty of Un- 
kiar Skelessi. These proposals were 


feigned to be rejected by Lord Palmer- 
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ston. France was, by these proposals, measure proposed under this compact, 
much alarmed, and used every means isa direct violation of the rights of 
with England, as with other Cabinets, France, because of the common law of 
to show the danger to Europe of such nations; therefore the French govern- 
rer. The discussions continue; ment would be the enemy of its people 
ut France is allowed to believe in the unless it resisted. It matters not that 
robability of a decision according to France herself has resorted to illegal 
er views, when suddenly a treaty is blockade, or that England has submitted 
signed between England and Russia, in it. England has submitted to these 
which Austria and Prussia concur; the acts through treason to France as well 
signing powers not giving France the _as to England, for it was with the design 
option of adhering or not adhering to of preparing for hostility. 
the treaty. The English government, ‘‘This measure, used by England 
her associate—her ally—the ally with only as means to an end—(the end of 
whom she was in the habit of taking gy ing a new frontier to the Pacha of 
counsel against Russia, breaks away igpyt!) places the calculated certainty 
from her to unite with Russia, adopting of collision with France between the 
the very proposals that she, together treaty and the end which the treaty 
with France, had originally rejected, proposes to attain, and England threat- 
and assigning for this the reason (at ens this measure with a force incompe- 
least this reason has been the only one _ tent for carrying it into effect.* 
assigned), that it was necessary for ‘The pretended object of this treaty 
England to co-operate with Russia, be- is, to strengthen Turkey against Russia 
cause, otherwise, Russia would act —the measure is proposed by Russia! 
alone. The English government then Also, to reduce the power of the Pacha 
conceals from France the measures of Egypt :—it prevents him from re- 
concerted in execution of this treaty, storing the Turkish fleet to the Sultan, 
and the French government learns that, and gives him an ally in the French 
three days before the communication to government ! 
it of the treaty, orders had been de- ** Then will come, in the course of 
spatched through Paris in reference to things, France and the Pacha of Egypt 
a blockade of the Syrian coast. assaulting the Sultan; affording the 
“* The change by England of policy, pretext to Russia for occupation of the 
the isolation of France, the sudden and Jardanelles—to the English minister, 
unaccountable violence against the for openly sanctioning, in the name of 
Pacha of Egypt, whose patronage by England, that catastrophe which we 
the French government had now be- have been hitherto taught was to be 
come habitual, compel France to resist the signal for a universal rising of na- 
the execution of the treaty, and the tions, to avert from Europe such a 
certainty of that resistance was secured doom.” 
by the insult of the mode of the trans- 
action. France must resist a compact Again, 
of Europe, the result of which, suppos- 
ing the measures not in themselves in- ** At this moment suddenly a treat 
jurious to France, would be the con- is signed in London, by England, 
quest of Constantinople. But as there Russia, Austria, and Prussia, to the 
is no war between England and Turkey, exclusion of France, taking the settle- 
the blockade of the coast of Syria, a ment of the question out of the hands of 


* Actual force of England and France now in the Mediterranean : 


BRITISH. 

No. of Vessels. Guns. | No. of Vessels. 
84 

80 

74 


FRENCH. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


England has one frigate of 36, and four still smaller ; France has only one frigate 
in the Mediterranean, but she has twenty-two powerful steamers, carrying, or 
ready to receive, from six to ten 80-pounders, France will have, by the time it can 
be attempted to enforce the treaty—eighteen sail of the line, twelve strong frigates 
in the best state for service, and with steamers and smaller vessels, between 
seventy and eighty sail of men of war. There are eighteen or nineteen sail of the 
line belonging to the Turco-Egyptian squadron. 
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the Sultan, rendering impossible the 
approaching adjustment of the Porte, 
overthrowing the wise suggestions of 
France, and converting her favourable 
dispositions towards England, and her 
alarms at Russian ambition, into dread 
of British ambition,—into desire of 
vengeance against the ally by whom she 
had been deceived and betrayed. 

“The treaty requires the surrender 
of all the possessions of Mehemet Ali, 
with the exception of Egypt and the 
Pachalic of St. Jean d’Acre. If he re- 
fuses to consent within ten days, he is to 
have only Egypt; if he still refuses, 
the four powers are to reduce him to 
obedience. 

** There could be no resistance on the 
part of the Pacha contemplated, unless 
through the support of a foreign power. 

‘* THE TREATY GIVES TO THE Pacna 
THE SUPPORT OF A FOREIGN POWER. 

** The Pacha then will resist the ex- 
ecution of the treaty. 

** The treaty will thus have produced 
the results which are favourable to 
Russia, which are the objects of the 
treaty. 

‘** Non-execution of the treaty makes 
Mehemet Ali apparently dictator of 
Europe, and consequently bursts the 
bonds of vassalage. 

“« Execution of the treaty involves :— 

‘COLLISION BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND ON THE COAST OF SyRIA: 

** Attack of the Sultan by the Egypt 
ian army : 

‘* A RussIAN FORCE THEN ADVANCES 
TO DEFEND THE SULTAN’S TERRITORY 
AND CAPITAL: 

“A Russian squadron from the Baltic, 
or the Black Sea, supports the British 
squadron, if it is the object of Russia 
first to destroy that of France. If 
Russia designs the first blow for Bri- 
tain, the British squadron will be 
allowed to be wearetaaaan alone. The 
Russian Black Sea fleet, after France’s 
success, will remain arbiter of the Me- 
diterranean, her Baltic fleet coming 
down to protect the coast of England, 
till England draws forth men, millions, 
and fits out vessels to turn again the 
scale against France, and so on suc- 
cessively till both are exhausted. 

‘*The catastrophe upon which our 
eyes are now fixed, is the term and 
limit of the labours, and the dreams of 
two centuries—is the crisis of the fate 
of Europe and of Russia. More labour 
and anxiety, vaster knowledge, greater 
command of human corruption, greater 
superiority in intelligence, profounder 
secrecy, have been, and are devoted to 
the preparation of the means and the 
choice of the moment, than ever before 
were devoted to any decision upon 
human affairs |” 


Now it is scarcely necessary for us 
to say, that every one of these state- 
ments and predictions has been proved 
false or erroneous. Jt is false that, 
by the treaty, France was insulted. 
That, her own wisest and best states- 
men most explicitly admit. Jt is false 
that Thiers entertained friendly senti- 
ments towards England ; he being the 
impersonation of the atrociously pro- 
fligate war faction, whose hatred and 
jealousy of England is absolutely fiend- 
ish, and who, unless kept down with a 
very strong hand, never will be at 
rest until Europe has again been 
deluged with blood. Jt is false that 
the Pacha would have resisted at all, 
had France been a consenting party to 
the treaty. IJtis false that Thiers 
counselled submission to Mehemet 
Ali; seeing he himself acknow- 
ledges that he pursued a diametrically 
opposite course, and actually dissuaded 
him from delivering up the Turkish 
fleet, as well as encouraged him in his 
resistance to his lawful sovereign, and 
his continued usurpation of Syria. It 
is now perfectly clear that had France 
been a party to the treaty, every thing 
would have been settled without strik- 
ing a blow, and far better terms would 
have been made for Mehemet Ali, 
than he could expect after his obsti- 
nate resistance compelled the allies to 
have recourse to actual hostilities, 
which have ended, it is to be hoped, in 
the storming of Acre. It is false 
that France has gone to war. It is 
false that her alliance with this coun- 
try has been broken off. It is false 
that she has given military aid to Me- 
hemet Ali, so as to enable him to make 
a formidable resistance to the allies. 
It is false that any occasion has arisen 
which would put it into the power of 
Russia to occupy Constantinople. It 
is false that Russia has availed herself 
of her position to crush the naval ar- 
maments of either France or England. 
We have it upon his own acknowledg- 
ment, that this same Monsieur Thiers, 
upon whose friendly feelings towards 
Great Britain, Mr. Urquhart would 
have his hearers and his readers place 
so much confidence, was actually biding 
his time, when, in conjunction with 
Mehemet Ali, the French and Egyp- 
tian fleets might fall upon our little 
squadron and annihilate our influence 
in the Mediterranean. This was the 
secret of his resistance to the treaty. 
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This was the motive for his patron- 
age of the rebellious Pacha. France 
desired to exercise a protectorate over 
Egypt. By that means she would hold 
the keys of the passage to our eastern 
dominions by the Red Sea. Thus, would 
thedreams of Napoleon be realized ; and 
that great object attained, by a schem- 
ing, stock-jobbing, unprincipled pro- 
pagandist minister, which the war- 
rior sovereign failed to accomplish, 
even when the civilized world seemed 
obedient to his nod. And this is the 
fellow whom Mr. David Urquhart re- 
gards asa demi-God! The most ho- 
nest man in France! Her only really 
virtuous minister! His true character 
being THE scoundrel, par excellence, 
of Europe! 

Now all this is the more censurable, 
because Mr. Urquhart and his fol- 
lowers have done their best to realize 
their own predictions, and thus, to 
produce the very calamities which they 
affected to deplore. Whatever could 
be said or done to stir up France to 
actual war, in resistance to the treaty 
of the 15th of July, they have not left 
unsaid or undone. Not only did they 
organize deputations through the 


principal manufacturing towns; deal- 


ing forth their insane rhapsodies i in 
the ears of our artisans; but they ac- 
tually sent a sort of mercantile em- 
bassage to France, to denounce Lord 
Palmerston to Thiers, and to precipi- 
tate that minister into measures by 
which the peace of Europe would be 
compromised. Had there not been a 
man on the throne of France, the re- 
motest posterity might rue the day 
when this moon-struck mountebank 
was suffered to influence her councils. 
Hear how pathetically he deplores the 
pacific tenour of Guizot’s note of the 
24th of July, which served to give a 
pacific character to the then pending 
negotiations ! 


“England is thus led step by step, 
and entirely through the conduct of 
France, to admit and to adopt this po- 
licy, and is prepared to be compromised 
in the consequences of the measures, 
which now have, or appear to have, the 
tacit approval of the nation, of the 
three powers, and even of France her- 
self. This impression must have be- 
come universal since the publication of 
M. Guizot's strange note of the 24th of 
July—add to this, that care will be 
taken to reveal the consequences of the 
treaty gradually as they are rendered 
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inevitable. Thus every day is so much 
rained to accustom the public mind of 
England to sentiments of hostility and 
contempt towards France, and I am 
much mistaken, if, before the meeting 
of parliament, the minister who now is 
all-powerful will not profit from the ab- 
sence of control over the acts of the 
government to compromise his country 
irrevocably. 

‘Russia may now sleep in peace. By 
this treaty she has renc ll time her 
slave; henceforward time alone will suf- 
fice to rear her own fortune upon the 
ruins of the world. 

** And we who have laboured to avert 

these disasters, we who have announced 
them long before they appeared, and 
have struggled against them while their 
growing weight overwhelmed us, we 
who have attempted at once to arrest 
the fatal course of events in England, 
and to open the eyes of France to the 
peril that threatens, have we not the 
right to turn to the French government 
and to say, ‘If you had performed the 
simplest duties to your own country— 
if you had only said to England that 
you would enable us to save England, 
which common honesty no less than po- 
licy dictated, if you had only declared 
this treaty to be in reality a treaty 
against France, if you had only shown 
that this deed was the rupture of our 
alliance with you, the treaty would 
have been torn before it was made pub- 
lice—if you had said this treaty is ~ 
sian, and if in showing us the designs of 
Russia you had shown yourselves reso- 
lute to combat and to resist them alone, 
sooner than yield to the menaces of 
Europe, or to the temptations with 
which you are at the same time as- 
sailed, the English people would have 
understood you, and would have risen 
as one man by a single overwhelming 
impulse to unite itself to you under the 
banners of justice.’ This was the only 
means of safety. If France did not 
protest against the rupture of her alli- 
ance with England, how could the Eng- 
lish people overthrow the man who had 
broken this alliance ? How could it 
know in time that this alliance was de- 
stroyed? If France had spoken, the 
English people would have roused them- 
selves from their lethargy, the col- 
leagues of Lord Palmerston would have 
shaken off their culpable subservi iency, 
and even that weakness which Russia 
has so skilfully prepared for England in 
all parts of the world, in order to re- 
duce that power to ask her protection, 
would have become a preparative rea- 
son for throwing off this disastrous 
protection. 

‘* This position of France would have 
been admirable; for her government, 
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in saving from incalculable disasters its 
own country, would at the same time 
have become the saviour of the country 
by which it had deen perfidiously at- 
tacked, and the independence of which 
is henceforth lost by the triumph of this 
treason. 

“Instead of taking this course you 
arm ; but all your preparations for war 
have no bearing on the diplomatic 
question. France all armed, but keep- 
ing silence, what can she expect from 
time except that the whole English 
nation will be raised against her? By 
arming without explanation it would 
appear that she did not know what to 
say. It was easy to write an ordinance 
for the raising of 500,000 men—not so 
to expose reasons of state in a diplo- 
matic note. 

‘*M. Thiers hesitates to compromise 
the French nation before the meeting of 
the Chambers ;—Lord Palmerston has- 
tens to compromise the English nation 
before Parliament reassembles. 

‘*M. Thiers fears to act externally, 
restrained by his responsibility at home; 
—tLord Palmerston Rails that it is his 
triumph externally which will insure his 
power at home. 

** Lord Palmerston acts,—M. Thiers 
waits: it is because Lord Palmerston 
knows where he is going, and M. Thiers 
does not know where he is led to. 

‘“*The indecision of M. Thiers has 
rendered Lord Palmerston all-powerful. 
Alas! the overthrow of M. Thiers 
would bring with it no benefit to France, 
for he is probably the best man she 
possesses. 

‘“* There are events which are brought 
about because they are predicted. 
There are predictions which are not 
realised by the very fact of their being 
made,” 

Now had these gentlemen succeeded 
in their efforts to stir up France to an 
active resistance to the allies, what 
would have been the consequence ? 
Might not unborn generations have 
reason to deplore the result of such 
reckless indiscretion? And would 
not, in all human probability, the very 
catastrophe be produced, which they 
were so laudably anxious to avert; 
namely, the armed interference of 
Russia in the dispute in the east, and 
her military occupation of Constanti- 
nople? These consequences have 
been averted, because the councils of 
France were overruled by a presiding 
wisdom, which smiled at the folly of 
charlatans abroad, and scowled upon 
the miscreancy of revolutionists at 
home ; while it held the reins of em- 
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pire with a firm, and, at the same time, 
a delicate hand, by which the national 
madness was controlled, while the na- 
tional vanity was not wounded. 

There are, connected with the 
Urquhart clique, individuals for whom 
we have an unfeigned respect ; and we 
would entreat them, with respectful 
earnestness, to reconsider the courses 
upon which they have been led to enter. 
Of Mr. Robert Monteith, the conserv- 
ative candidate for the city of Glas- 
gow, and of Mr. Wm. Brown of Kil- 
mardinny, who might be a candidate 
for any constituency, we but express 
the simple feelings of our mind, when 
we say, that few amongst their best 
friends regard them with more sincere 
admiration. They are both, in the 
highest sense of the word, men of ho- 
nour; and the latter unites, in an 
especial manner, the strong, practical 
good sense of a man of business, with 
the unaffected piety of the decided 
Christian. It is the adherence of 
such men, and their adoption of his 
views, which have given Mr. Urqu- 
hart all his importance. And if they, 
in conjunction with him and others, 
had succeeded in their efforts to in- 
duce France to take a warlike attitude, 
we know, well, that they would be 
amongst the first to deplore their own 
rashness, when, in process of time, 
they became fully convinced, as sooner 
or later they must be, of the unsound- 
ness of their present views. We entreat 
them, therefore, not any longer to be 
the dupes of so grossa delusion. They 
were born for better things. It is, we 
are persuaded, the very singleness of 
heart by which they are characterised, 
which has caused them to lend too 
credulous an ear to the self-deceiving 
enthusiast by whom they have been 
misled. They have now had an op- 
portunity of seeing his theory brought 
to the test of facts, by which it is 
wholly disproved; and we trust that 
no false shame will stand in the way 
of a manly and honourable retractation 
of their error; and that they will re- 
treat from a position which can be no 
longer occupied without a grave 
impeachment of their understandings. 

In enumerating the efficient causes, 
by which, under Providence, the evils 
of war have been, for the present, 
averted, next after the magnanimous 
firmness of Louis Phillippe, must be 
ranked the patriotic and dignified tone 
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and bearing of ‘the British press. 
Never have we seen reason to feel 
so proud of the journalists by whom 
the leading papers in the British me- 
tropolis are conducted, as during the 
crisis of the war fever in France, when 
the journalists in that country were 
out-heroding Herod in their demoniac 
ravings against us. It was the grand- 
est exemplification we ever saw, upon 
a large scale, of the divine maxim, 
“not to answer a fool according to his 
folly.” While, on the one side of the 
channel, all was “sound and fury,” 
flash and smoke, on the other, there 
was a collected and energetic calmness, 
which betokened not less the mind re- 
solved, should the hour of danger 
inevitably come, than the heart pre- 
sentient of human calamity, and 
desirous to avert the scourge of war 
by any sacrifice short of honour. Nor 
amongst our journals can we omit to 
give its distinct and emphatic pre-emi- 
nence to * The Times,” whose tone, 
from first to last, upon the peace or 
war question, breathed a spirit of lofty 
wisdom and magnanimous forbearance, 
that is above all praise. “ The Stand- 
ard,” too, nobly seconded its efforts ; 
and the influence which the British 
press, in general, exercised, in render- 
ing abortive, on this occasion, the 
machinations of the worst foes of the 
human race, was fully equal to what, 
in former times, might be exercised by 
one of the great powers of Europe ; 
and is deserving of perpetual remem- 
brance, as evidencing not only the 
spirit and the ability, but the instinc- 
tive, incorruptible honesty, of those 
unsleeping sentinels of public opinion, 
upon whose efforts, as they are well or 
ill directed, depends, more than upon 
any thing else, the weal or the woe of 
the British empire. Our first prayer is, 
that, in our contests with all our ene- 
mies, we may never want a just cause ; 
our second, that that cause may never 
be less ably, or less nobly defended. 
But, it is not a little curious, and 
instructive to observe the very differ- 
ent position occupied in society by the 
journalists, respectively, in France and 
in England. In the former country, 
it is in the highest degree creditable 
to be ostensibly connected with the 
daily or weekly press. Aneditor of a 
newspaper there is on the high road 
to the highest preferment. It was 
thus that Thiers won his way to the 
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office of prime minister in France. 
In England, the case is the reverse. 
No gentleman is desirous to avow, 
most are anxious to conceal, any con- 
nexion which they may have formed 
with the leading journals; even al- 
though the productions for which they 
might be responsible should be alike 
creditable to their hearts and their 
understandings. We dare venture to 
affirm it would be no very easy matter 
to discover, except under the seal of 
secrecy, the writers of those brilliant 
and powerful papers to which we have 
alluded above, and which we are 
firmly persuaded have, more than any 
thing else, contributed to preserve 
the peace of Europe ;—while the au- 
thors of the tirades in the French press, 
those effusions “in King Cambyses’s 
vein,” by which that peace was sought 
to be compromised, may be known by 
any one who feels the slightest interest 
in discovering, in the literary bravo, 
by whom the populace are inflamed, the 
future revolutionary minister by whom 
the country is to be ruled, when an an- 
archial faction shall have gained the 
ascendant. In the one country the 
journalists may be said to glory in 
their shame; in the other, they are 
ashamed of what might well constitute 
their glory. 

Why this is so, it would require a 
longer dissertation than we can at pre- 
sent find either time or room for, to 
explain. Suffice it to say, that the 
press in each country very faithfully 
represents the national mind; and 
also, that the difference to which we 
have alluded, must be ascribed in part 
to the fact, that journalism is a new 
product in the one country, and an old 
one in the other; while those into 
whose hands this fearful instrument 
of popular agitation has fallen in 
France, are altogether at large from 
the restraints of revealed religion, and 
would resent it as an insult to be sup- 
posed for a moment the slaves, as they 
call it, of the prevailing superstition. 
In truth, popery has done its infernal 
work in France, to an extent that 
threatens the security of European 
civilization. She has left a gallant, 
a quick-witted, and a mercurial people, 
with no alternative but that of atheism, 
or a system of mummery which they 
must heartily despise. And the con- 
sequence is what we see, that the lite- 
rary operatives have not only cast off 
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their allegiance to the church, but 
Christianity itself has been abjured, by 
those who never have had an opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with it 
in its genuine purity and simplicity, and 
as it is happily known and felt, by a 
vast majority of those amongst us by 
whom the public press is conducted. 

Our object in alluding to this sub- 
ject at present, is, the vast influence 
which the press in both countries 
at this moment exercises upon the 
question in which the civilized world 
is so much interested, that of peace or 
war. For the present, the war faction 
would appear to be defeated ; that is, 
they have not as yet succeeded in 
finding a vent for the military spirit 
which they have succeeded in heating 
up to the boiling point in France. But 
it is very questionable whether this 
very repression will not cause it to 

rage with greater force ; nor is it pos- 

sible, in the present inflammable state 
of the French mind, to say when, or 
how, the spark may be ‘struck, by 
which the flames of a war would be 
lighted up more terrible than any 
which, for a century, ravaged and de- 
solated afflicted Europe. 

But of this we have become well 
persuaded, that it is no longer, bya 
timid, deprecating tone, the ferocious 
insolence of the French press should 
be encountered. It is neither for our 
advantage, nor that of our neighbours 
atthe other side of the channel, that 
we should be upon that point misun- 
derstood ; and we hnow that misun- 
derstood we have been, by the brag- 
gadocioes whose vapourings we have 
despised; and that our calmness and 
forbearance has been represented and 
believed to proceed from a cause 
which is any thing but creditable to 
the national valour. How ridiculous 
soever this may be, it should not be 
altogether neglected ; and neither the 
government, nor the great organs of 
public opinion, should fail to make it 
very clear, that, however, if the choice 
were ours, we might prefer “ the 
modest stillness and humility” which 
are the meet characteristics of a sea- 
son of peace, yet that if war be forced 
upon us, we will to meet it like 
men, and that if France proceed to 
draw the sword, England will throw 
away the scabbard. 

Too long, and too patiently have 
we suffered an encroachment upon our 
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maritime rights, and a sacrifice of our 
mercantile interests, by French vio- 
lence, and French intrigue, without 
complaint or remonstrance ; until, at 
length, it has become so habitual in 
that country to molest and to insult 
us, that it is felt as a most unreason- 
able thing to use, with reference to 
such outrages, language of even mild 
expostulation. We entreat our read- 
ers to turn to our number before the 
last, and to read the very brief ac- 
count which is there given of the 
doings of the French at Portendic, 
and upon the coast of Mexico, in order 
to be satisfied of the justice of all 
that we have said, and that in our 
strictures upon those flagrant inva- 
sions of neutral rights, we have been 
guilty of no exaggeration. We re- 
cognised as a valid blockade, that 
which never before was so recognised, 
to our own great loss and injury, and 
in a way which amounts to a base con- 
nivance at a flagrant violation of the 
law of nations ; and it now appears, to 
our great disgrace, THAT THAT BLOCK- 
ADE HAS BEEN HELD 10 BE invalid, 
EVEN BY A FRENCH CouRT OF MARITIME 
Law! At Rouen, a decision has been 
pronounced, which is fully in accord- 
ance with the opinion of Doctor Lush- 
ington, as delivered in his place in 
parliament. He, a ministerial parti- 
zan, emphatically condemned the mi- 
nisters for recognising the validity of 
the paper blockade, by which our 
growing trade with Mexico was inter- 
rupted ; and it now appears that the 
French themselves were all the time 
of the same opinion ; and that it only 
required a little of vigorous remon- 
strance on our part, to release the 
coast of South America from their 
violence, and to restore the friendly 
commercial relations between Great 
Britain and Mexico, from which both 
had begun to experience so many ad- 
vantages. 

Upon the northern coast of Africa, 
also, our rights have been most fla- 
grantly disregarded. Anteriorly to 
the invasion and occupancy of Al- 
giers, we had become possessed of 
treaty rights with the existing powers, 
from which we derived considerable 
gain. These have all been summarily 
abrogated ; and that, although it has 
ever been regarded as settled law be- 
tween nation and nation, that when 
one country assumes a right of sove- 
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reignty over another, she becomes 
responsible for all that country’s lia- 
bilities. Such France should have 
been, in the case to which we have al- 
luded. Whatever advantages Great 
Britain enjoyed under the government 
of Algiers, those she should have been 
permitted to enjoy under the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe. But it has 
not been so. The usurpers of the 
African soil would have considered 
their conquest incomplete, if it did 
not give them the opportunity of 
trampling at the same time upon Bri- 
tish commercial privileges. And we 
have hitherto submitted, passively, to 
this injury and this insult, and not 
breathed a word of remonstrance, or 
of expostulation, lest we should dis- 
turb the complacency of the grand 
nation, the honour of whose alliance 
we so highly prize! Is this, we ask, 
to be endured any longer ? 

Now; upon all these points, and 
upon others of equal interest and im- 
portance, respecting our relations in 
the east, Mr. Urquhart is very full; 
and if he confined himself to such 
statements as might arouse the na- 
tional indignation against the igno- 
rance or the supineness of ministers, 
he would do good service. But that 
is not the point at which he aims. A 
phantom treason so_ possesses his 
imagination as to give-an air of insa- 
nity to all his statements. Lord 
Palmerston’s real errors are forgot- 
ten in the extravagant vehemence 
against his fancied crimes; and he 
may be literally said to be indebted for 
his escape to the ultra-vindictive fury 
of his accusers. He is saved as 
Louis Phillippe was from the despe- 
rate attempt of the last wretch who 
aimed at his destruction, and who so 
over-loaded his piece that it exploded 
in the going off, so that, in the at- 
tempt to take the life of the king, the 
would-be regicide himself alone was 
injured. Indeed, indeed, Mr. David 
Urquhart, if Russia has bribed Lord 
Palmerston to be a traitor to this 
country, she has also bribed you to be 
his accuser ! 

But let us ask these gentlemen, if 
it were the object of Russia to bribe, 
would she not find it more to her ad- 
vantage to bribe the master than the 
slave? Would she not find it more 
to her advantage, to bribe Daniel 
O’Connell, the chief prop of the min- 
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isters, than any of the wretched offi- 
cial serfs, who are merely his hire- 
ling operatives in the conduct of 
the government, and who depend 
more absolutely upon his nod, than 
any working artisans upon the good 
will of their employers in any part of 
the kingdom? The autocrat of all 
the Russias might be very sure that 
these men would never turn out for a 
price, no matter what the task work 
they were called upon to perform ;— 
and if it was his object to starve our 
marine, so as to leave our shores de- 
fenceless in the event of a war, how 
could he better accomplish his object 
than by stimulating the penny postage 
mania, by which the surplus revenue 
was sacrificed which would have suffi- 
ciently set a navy afloat that would 
have enabled us to bid defiance to all 
our enemies ? 

But the plain fact is, that the demo- 
cratic spirit by which we have been of 
late years possessed, has rendered all 
such expedients on the part of Russia, 
as far as we are concerned, unneces- 
sary. Our own frantic folly, in 
the revolutionary courses upon which 
we have entered, is doing more for 
him than he could accomplish with all 
his bribes. 

But we must have done. Lord 
Palmerston has of late shown himself 
an able minister. He has turned 
from the revolutionary courses, upon 
which he entered when he first came 
into his present office; and if his 
character was not so utterly gone from 
serving so long under the O’Connell re- 
gime, he would deserve the support of 
the conservative party again. But that 
is now out of the question. The mark 
of the beast is upon him. No con- 
servative statesman could now co-ope- 
rate with him, without forfeiting the 
confidence of the country. It would 
look, in politics, like an unnatural 
crime. Therefore is his official doom 
sealed. By and by, by the fiat of 
royalty, he may go to his own 
place; and when, with his new 
patent of nobility in his hand, he 
and the present premier meet each 
other for the first time in the House 
of Lords, he may say to him as Sir 
Robert Walpole, when he became 
Lord Orford, said to Pultney when he 
became Earl of Bath; “ here we are, 
my Lord; two of the most insigni- 
ficant fellows in the kingdom.” 





